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“COLOR—COLOR— COLOR!” 
CRIES THE PARIS MODE | 


—A\nd Tintex Answers 
“Here It ls—Easily and Quickly!” 


Color for your wardrobe—from inches 
to sportsclothes... from stockings to dresses! 


Color for your home—from drapes to bed= 
spreads...from table-runners to bridge sets! 


Instantly, without fuss or muss, Tintex will bring 
back original color-freshness to all **washed-out~ 
or faded fabrics...or. if you like, it will give them 
new and quite different colors! 


Nothing could be easter than tinting or dyeing 
with Tintex...nothing could be quicker .. -nothing 
could be more beautifully resultful! 


On Sale at all Drug and Notion Counters 
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TINTEX COLOR REMOVER 


Supposing you have a Tintex Color Remover 


can be redyed or tinted 


dark frock (or any other will safely and speedily 


article) and are pining take outalltrace of color in any of the fashionable 


(including black) from 


any fabric... 


Tintex shades, light or 
dark. 
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A Jobn Francis Dillon Production 


“Vitaphone” is the registered trade- 
mark of The Vitaphone Corporation 
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THE VOICE ON THE PHONE: “Listen, you! 
This is a friend of ne and Pm wising 
youup. The finger’s on you! They’re goin’ to 
get you this time sure. Even a reporter can é 
get away with the stuff you’ve been pulling.” 


THE REPORTER: “What! — say look here? 
They can’t kill areporter! Why there’s amil- 
lion readers behind me and a million dollars 
to back me up. The “ Press” would bust this 
town wide open and all you cheap mobsters 
would fall out through the cracks. They 
can’t kill a reporter, I tell you, they can’t!” 


Dick Barthelmess plays a new role. A reporter 
in on the most dangerous secrets of gangland. 
His paper paid him fifty dollars a week for 
the “inside stuff”—but the underworld 
offered fifty grand for the news that never got 
into print. And then—his best friend spilled 
the story that he had never dared to write! 


ne. Ihe Finger Points" 


A FIRST NATIONAL & VITAPHONE PICTURE 
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ss HEN the office nurse called me into 
_her little private room and, in her 
kindly way, warned me about ‘B.O.’— body 
odor—I was so surprised, so humiliated, that 
I began to cry. 

“But she explained so nicely how anyone 
might offend and not know it. Our pores give 
off a whole quart of odor-causing waste daily, 
she told me. We become so used to this ever- 
present odor that we don’t notice it in our- 
selves. But we instantly notice ‘B.O.’ in 
other people, and it is always offensive. 


So easy to be safe 


“How glad I am that I followed her advice 
and adopted Lifebuoy as my toilet soap. For 
now I have many more friends than formerly. 
Girls in the office and outside. Boys, too, 


SHAVING CREAM 


This double - dense lather 


ever. At your druggist’s. 
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She cried when told 
her fault was “B.O? 


(Body Odor) 


—but that frank talk brought her happiness 


invite me to the movies and to dances—and 
I frankly admit that they never used to! 


“To you wonder that I adore Lifebuoy? 
I love its rich, creamy lather and its pleas- 
ant, extra-clean scent that vanishes as you 
rinse. And I feel so clean after a Lifebuoy 
bath—so safe from ‘B.O.’ For Lifebuoy’s 
abundant lather is gently antiseptic. It purt- 
fies pores—removes every trace of odor.” 


The finest of complexion soaps! 


Lifebuoy is wonderfully bland and mild for 
the face, yet marvelously cleansing. Its 
creamy, searching lather floods tiny pores— 
gently loosens clogged impurities—freshens 
dull, sallow skins—brings back healthy, glow- 
ing radiance. Adopt Lifebuoy today. 

LEVER BROTHERS CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


jo Lifebu 


HEALTH SOAP : 


shields tender spots—gives Y 
=e De 
the quickest, slickest shave Y j 


GUIDE to the BEST FILMS 


Millie, that dangerous red-head who broke every man's heart, is the heroine 
of the Radio Pictures film of that name. Helen Twelvetrees gives an absorbing 
performance of the dangerous Millie. John Halide is the scoundrel who died 


at the point of Millie's revolver. 


AA indicates a motion picture of extraordinary merit. 
A is used to mark a film that is excellent in every way. 
B means a good picture. C is fairly good and D is 
just fair. You won't waste your time or money on mo- 
tion pictures carrying NEW MovIE’s AA or A award of 
merit. 


City Lights. In this superbly fine comedy, Charlie 
Chaplin again demonstrates his pre-eminence as a 
film comedian. 
Others may re- 
quire dialogue, 
but Charlie ex- 
presses about 
everything that 
need be expressed 
without resorting 
to words. Pathos 
and humor, so 
closely allied that 
it is difficult to 
say where one be- 
gins and the 
other ends, give 
the thrill of life 
to this produc- 
tion. You must 


Edwina Booth plays 
the beautiful white 
Nina who rules the 
African blacks in 
"Trader Horn." 
Harry Carey is ad- 
mirable as the old 
trader himself. 
A most exciting 
wild animal film. 
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Brief Comments Upon 

the Leading Motion 

Pictures of the Last 
Six Months 


see “City Lights.”’ It is Charlie’s 
masterpiece. United Artists. 
Class AA. 

Sous les Toits de Paris. (Under 
the Roofs of Paris.) This French 
production made by Rene Claire 
affords an interesting treatment 
of a mild little story concerning 
the very Parisian Pola and her 
relationships with three men. The 
action as developed shows a keen 
sense of dramatic values. Named 
as one of the ten best films made 
in 1930. Class A. 

Zwei Herzen im % Takt. (Two 
Hearts in Waltz Time.) Truly 
Austrian in treatment and feel- 
ing, this romantic story of a 
Viennese composer who writes an 
immortal waltz melody creates a 
distinctly pleasing atmosphere. Walter Janssen and 
Jretl Theimer are finely suited to the leading roles. 
This production was recently given a place among the 
ten best pictures of 1930. Class A. 

Trader Horn. Based on the famous book and of 
necessity confined to the more dramatic incidents of 
the wandering story, this picture should satisfy those 
with a taste for unusual adventure. The intimate pic- 
tures of animal life in South (Continued on page 8) 
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SAYS 
RICHARD 


DIX 
R.K.O. Radio Pictures’ 


Star 


IRENE DUNNE, R. K. O., says of white 
Lux Toilet Soap: ‘For very smooth skin, 
Lux Toilet Soap is wonderful.” 


The New Movie Magazine 


Learn the Complexion Secret 
nine out of ten lovely 
Screen Stars know 


= woman who wants to keep 
her charm. must keep her 
youth!” says Richard Dix... star of 
R.K.O.’s. production, “Cimarron.” 


“And certainly there seems to be 
no reason these days to lose this 
endearing charm! Every day here 
in Hollywood I meet actresses no 
longer young as birthdays go, but 
still radiantly attractive.” 

The fascinating stars do know the 
secret of growing lovelier each year. 


“Regular care with fragrant Lux 
Toilet Soap is the secret,” they will 
tell you. “This lovely white soap 
keeps skin youthfully aglow.” 


Lux Toilet Soap is found in thea- 
ters everywhere. It is official in all 
film studios, for 605 of the 613 im- 
portant screen actresses use it! 


Kop the be of Yat!” 
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ESTELLE TAYLOR says: “Every woman 
wants beautiful skin but a star must have 
it. Lux Toilet Soap is a boon to me.” 


dfoulh Lux ‘Toilet Soap..10¢ 
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GUIDE to the BEST FILMS 


(Continued from page 6) 


Charlie Chaplin touches another high point of his brilliant career in his 

newest comedy, "City Lights." Also he sounds a deeper and truer note 

of pathos. "City Lights" will bring new glory to the king of comedy. 
Virginia Cherrill is sympathetic as the little blind flower girl. 


Africa 
Class A. 

The Bachelor Father. Honors go to Marion Davies for 
her clever handling of a character without which this 
comedy might become a bit dreary for, after all, the 
story is thin. Miss Davies fills in the laughs when 
they are most needed. Metro-Goldwyn. Class B. 

Dracula. Not quite as creepy as the original stage 
play but still calculated to set chills running up and 
down your spine, this morbid drama is reasonably well 
handled with Bela Lugosi as the male vampire and 
Helen Chandler as one of the victims. Universal. 
Class B. 

Bright Lights. Low life, or high life if you prefer, 
as it ig experienced in South Sea Island haunts not 
included in a Cook’s tour itinerary. Dorothy Mackaill 
goes native in a grass skirt, whereas Noah Beery per- 
sists in his ungentlemanly conduct. Warners. Class C. 

Lonely Wives. As naughty as the censors will allow. 
Edward Everett Horton plays the dual réle of a 
promiscuous husband and a lawyer. There is much 
darting around from bedroom to bedroom and the 
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are especially diverting. Metro-Goldwyn. 


dialogue is frankly suggestive. Pathe. 
Class C 3 

Finn and Hattie. If you enjoy that 
disconcertingly clever and impudent 
youngster, Mitzi Green, you will find 
her enjoying full sway in this frothy 
comedy, dealing with the behavior of 
an American family stimulated by the 
heady air of Paris. Mitzi and an equally 
aggressive boy, Jackie Searl, steal the 
picture from Leon Errol and Zazu Pitts. 
Paramount. Class C. 

Going Wild. Hazardous flying with 
Joe E. Brown as the terrified pilot of an 
airplane on the loose provides the best 
moments of an extravagant farce. 
Brown gets most of the laughs in a pro- 
duction suggesting his earlier comedy 
“Top Speed”. First National. Class B. 

Aloha. One of those perplexing situa- 
tions in which a South Sea Island girl 
marries a white man and finds out that 
it would have been better if she hadn’t. 
Ben Lyon is the man in question and 
Raquel Torres is the dusky maiden. 
Love and heartbreaks to the soft tune 
of a ukulele, if you like that sort of 
thing. Tiffany. Class D. 

The Single Sin. “From bootlegger to 
millionaire’s wife” might do for a sub- 
title explaining the career of an unfor- 
tunate young woman who was not so 
bad as the liquor she handled. Kay 
Johnson runs away from her evil city 
companions and tries going straight in 
South America. She returns a perfect’ 
lady, subject, however, to blackmailers. 
Death, conveniently enough, opens her 
pathway to happiness. Tiffany. Class D. 

Seas Beneath. A story staged in a 
modern submarine and making its chief 
appeal through finely photographed sea 
scenes, revealing the marvelous effi- 
ciency of new under-the-water craft. 
Fox. Class B. 

The Southerner. Lawrence Tibbett has 
screen personality as well as a voice. In 
this romantic tale of the individualistic 
son of an aristocratic Southern family 
he acts and sings with ease and assur- 
ance. In addition to the intelligent 
handling of a diverting story, the picture profits by 
several negro spirituals sung by a negro chorus. 
Metro-Goldwyn. Class B. 

Girls Demand Excitement. An unbelievable childish 
story of a feud between the boys and girls of a co-ed 
college, evidently suggested by the recent stage suc- 
cess “‘Lysistrata’”. Instead of being funny this pic- 
ture is for the most part just plain foolish. Foz. 
Class D. 

A Happy Little Honeymoon. Glenn Tryon is the chief 
comedian in this rough-and-tumble story of a bridal 
couple pursued by their too devoted friends. Hduca- 
tional. Class B. 

Strange Birds. An interesting novelty presenting rare 
birds at the Catalina Aviaries. The brilliant plumage 
shows very well in colored films. Educational. Class B. 

The Royal Bed. Lowell Sherman appears in his 
suavest mood as the whimsical king of a mythical 
European principality. The satire is skillfully handled 
by an able company of players. Radio. Class C 

Sit Tight. This time Joe E. Brown appears as a 
trainer at a health institute in (Continued on page 87) 
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pictures which have recently come out of the =~ 
_ marvelous Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. \ 
___ Even if we stopped right here, Metro would 
_ walk off with 1931 honors. But there are 
many, many more marvelous dramas, up- 
roarious comedies, sensational hits now be- 
ing made, not only on the busy M-G-M 
lot, but ‘fon location” in many odd corners 
of the world. You can always look to Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer for real entertainment in 


pictures that you will never forget! 


GOLDWYN 
MAYER 
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Hollywood's Own 
COOKING PAGE 


LL true Frenchmen take their soup seriously, and 
Lew Cody bears out the fact of his French an- 
cestry by naming French pot au few as his 
favorite viand. 

Pot au feu is not just soup. 
without which home life in France would be all but im- 


It is an institution, 


possible. Don’t imagine for a minute that it is a cheap 
dish made from any old odds and ends of meat and 
vegetable parings. To be sure, the humble French 
housewife can contrive to make good soup for her 
family at amazingly small cost, but where strict 


Lew Cody's French blood 
makes him take his soup 
seriously. Soup, you know, 
is an institution without 
which French home life 
would not be possible. 
Here Cody tells you all 
about his favorite soups. 


economy is not necessary the French 
cook chooses first-class ingredients 
for the soup pot. 

Vegetable Soup d@ la Cody—which 
is nothing more or less than the bouil- 
lon and vegetables from French pot au 
feu—calls for a marrow beef bone 
weighing at least two pounds, and 
two pounds of good beef. The bone 
should be cracked so as to expose the 
marrow and as much as possible of 
the fat trimmed from the beef. Put 
the bone and meat in a soup pot, cover 
with three quarts of water and after 
it has come to a boil let simmer 
twenty minutes. Skim the soup and 
let simmer twenty minutes more. 
Skim a second time and let cook 
slowly three to four hours. Then 
add the following ingredients: 

2 tablespoons barley 

1 large onion or 2 small onions, 
chopped fine : : 

1 small can of tomatoes or 1 cup 
crushed fresh tomatoes 

1 bouquet garni, consisting of one 
or two sprays of parsley, and one 
leaf each of bay and thyme 

1% teaspoon celery seed or a small 
stalk of celery 

-2 teaspoons salt 

1% teaspoon pepper, preferably fresh 
ground from a French pepper grinder. 
Any fresh vegetables cut into dice 
may be added. 

Let simmer again just long enough 
to cook the vegetables, skim and al- 
low to cool. Remove any fat that 
congeals on the surface. Reheat and 
serve with the vegetables. 


yes is the recipe that Mr. Cody 
gives for his favorite soup, refer- 
ring to his French cook for further suggestions about 
making soup in the true French fashion. 

“Do not let us forget,” says the French cook with 
solemnity, “that without good soup, good dinner is 
impossible. In France one often has soup for luncheon 
as well as dinner—but it is perhaps better to serve 
hors d’oeuvre for the first course at luncheon with 
soup only for dinner. 

“There are, of course, many sorts of soup in France,” 
the cook continues, “some made with meat, some with 
fish and some entirely with (Continued on page 93) 


Movieland’s Favorite Recipes to Aid the Housewife 
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CRINKLE, 
CUPS 225 


SAVE WORK and TIME 


Greasing and washing § of 
cake pans is going out of 
style. Good cooks now use 
Crinkle Cups and get the job 
done better, with less work 
and in less time. Bake your 
next batch of cakes in these little baking dishes 
that do away with greasing, burning, sticking 
—and pan washing. You can use Crinkle Cups 
to make many things besides perfectly shaped 
little cakes. For muffins, desserts, meat and 
vegetable dishes, any number of your favorite 
recipes. Here's a suggestion that cuts down 
on dish-washing. Use Crinkle Cups to make 
dainty individual servings of your summery 
fruit and gelatine desserts. 


Sold at F. W. WOOLWORTH CO 5-AND-10-GENT STORES 


SEND FOR THIS 
FAMILY UTILITY PACKAGE 


— Limited Time Offer — 
This package contains a generous supply of 


Crinkle Cups in nine convenient sizes, ranging 
from small cups that are just right for serving 


‘salted nuts, relishes and jellies to a size that 


will turn out a muffin "that is a muffin." Send 
the coupon, with one dollar, and we will mail 
your Family Package. 


Oldmill Paper Products Corp. 
Linden St., cor. Prospect Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| enclose $1.00, for which please send me the Family 
Utility Package of Crinkle Cups. 


Oldmill Paper Products Corp., Dept. T-6-31, Linden Street, corner Prospect Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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DOLLAR 
THOUGHTS — 


They Like Richard Dix 


Terre Haute, Ind. 

“Cimarron” is the ultimate 
achievement of the so-called 
talking western picture. Richard Dix has given his all 
to a splendid role and is to be congratulated upon his 
stirring performance as Yancey Cravat. 

Julia A. Lee, 
2315 S. 8th Street. 


Cohoes, N. Y. 
Richard Dix has always seemed to me to be suited 
to something a great deal better than his usual type 
of picture. At last, I am satis- 
fied! He has been taken out of 
silly school-boy roles. His por- 
trayal of Yancy Cravat in “Cimar- 
ron,” that great American epic, 
calls for hearty applause. At last 
Mr. Dix has been cast in some- 
thing worthy of his unusual 
talent. 
Dorothy E. Trimble, 
80 Central Avenue. 


Romance Has No Age 


Chicago, Ill. 

Why must we have women of thirty continually cast 
as young girls? In an effort to prove her versatility 
many a star makes herself ridiculous. Ruth Chatterton, 
Mary Pickford, Marion Davies and Norma Talmadge 
all give me the fidgets as young girls. They would be 
much more charming as sophisticated women of the 
world, and acting their age. It is foolish to assume 
there is not romance for every age. My lovely mother 
of fifty-two, my sister of twenty-seven, and young 
sister of seventeen all married last year; and in 
each case, after the most thrilling and romantic court- 
ship. 

Irene Furrer, 
3339 No. Ozanam Avenue. 


Likes Our Reviews 


Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Nine-tenths of the value of THE NEW Movir Mac- 
AZINE, my favorite, would be lost were it not for the 
picture reviews of Frederick James Smith, whose opin- 
ions I have always found reliable. I used to read 
his reviews in Liberty, too. They are, in the estima- 
tion of this reader, honest, fair, discriminating, and 
where players are concerned he plays no favorites 
and takes no smart cracks at those 
he may not like. The average 
fan with a limited budget who 
can afford but one or two shows 
a week, say, will spend his or 
her entertainment money most 
intelligently who follows the re- 
views by this editor. Personally, 
he has never let me down and 
for that, quite apart from the 
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Here Our Readers Express 
Themselves About the Stars 


You have some interesting opinions about 
motion pictures. Sit down and write them 
in a letter to A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts, 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
published, you will receive a dollar bill. 


pleasure I get reading such a 
splendid magazine, I owe him 
a debt of gratitude. His criti- 
cism always is constructive, 
moreover, and I am sure the 
players themselves realize his value. 

Allan W. Free, 

Hotel Ford. 


Movie Mad Malta 


Cospicua, Malta. 

Do you know that Malta has now five cinemas wired 
with talking pictures, and that three more are in the 
making? Do you know that “The Love Parade” made 
the greatest hit of all talkies exhibited here, running 
for two weeks, which means much, when one considers 
that less than ten per cent are true film-goers, and 
that Malta is a small island of a quarter of a million 
inhabitants. 

Joseph Farrugia, 
65 Ida Toro. 


Likes Joan Better Than Connie 


Worcester, Mass. 

One of the unexplainable things about public opinion 
is the rise of Constance Bennett in popularity and 
the apparent decline of Joan Ben- 
nett’s fan following. In my estima- 
tion, Joan Bennett is by far the 
more attractive and better actress 
of the two. 

This must be the opinion of others 
too or why has she been chosen to 
play opposite so many really veteran 
actors in the best pictures of the 
last two years? 


Eleanor M. McCarthy, 
33 Pleasant Street. 


Ain’t Love Grand 


St. Louis, Missouri. 

Anyway, ain’t love grand in the movies? When a 
man tires of the not too virtuous lady, she unselfishly 
fades away and lets him marry the nice pure girl he 
has known since his boyhood days. And every day we 
read in the papers where a woman sued a man for a 
hundred thousand or so because he married the other 
woman. Ain’t love awful in real life? 

Genevieve Mitchell, 
3706 Delmar Boulevard. 


Applause from Nottingham 


Long Eaton, Nottingham, England. 

Both I and my friends are very enthusiastic about 
THE NEW MoviE MAGAZINE. It is 
far in front of anything we can 
get over here. In these parts we 
seem to favor Ronald Colman, 
Clive Brook, Janet Gaynor, 
and Marie Dressler—not to for- 
get Laurel and Hardy. 

C. W. Dakin, 
27, Olive Avenue. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Learn 
From the Stars 
How to Work 

Play 
Find Success 
Make Friends 

Hold Love 


Read 


Evangeline Adams’ 
Own Books of Astrology 


the world’s most famous 


N her twelve important new books, 
influences on your life, 


astrologer explains the astrological 
success, happiness, friends. 


One for Each Sign of the Zediae 


One of these twelve books tells you how to know yourself: 
points and how to make the most of them; your weak points and how 
to strengthen them: the kind of job you should have: the friends to 
make; how to look for happiness in love. It is important, too, to 
understand those you love, your friends, your business associates. 
Each of these twelve books can give you helpful information about the 
people you know now or those you will meet in the future. 


Have You an Aries Lover? 


Read the book that explains the character of Aries people, and you 
will know how to adapt your life to his, how to find the greatest 
mutual happiness in your love. 


Are You a Doer ora Dreamer? 


The book that explains the influences of your ruling planet will tell 
you what kind of person you instinctively are. It will help you master 
the job you are doing now. It will help you find the work that holds 
for you the greatest promise of success. 


Tie beck contais yon Sar HOrOsCOPE $y exe Lows hceeen 


your strong _ 


Have You a Taurus Child? 


The Taurus Book will help you understand his characteristics, 
habits, tendencies—help you bring him up to the fullest enjoyment 
of a happy, healthy, successful life. 


Be Your Own Astrologer 


In her own Books of Astrology, Evangeline Adams now takes you to 
her New York studio, where famous people come frequently to seek 
her advice. She shows you how to cast your horoscope. She explains 
the chart by which she reads the character and destinies of her clients. 
She shows you how to be your own astrologer. 

Read the book that touches your life—or the life of someone dear to 
you. If you do not find these books in your favorite Woolworth store, 
send the coupon, with 10 cents plus 4 cents postage for each book 
desired—$1.68 for the twelve. 


Tower Books, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Sold in Many Woolworth Stores 


j eG ioe Tower Books, Incorporated, 


Fvangeline 
ams 


Own Book of 


ASTROLOGY 


I enclose cents, plus 


send me the books checked. 


FOR PERSONS BORN BETWEEN 


March 22 to April 20—Aries 
April 21 and May 21—Taurus 
May 22 and June 21—Gemini 
June 22 and July 23—Cancer 
July 24 and Aug. 23—Leo 


Nov. 


fea} ea ay | fia 


The 
Worlds Greatest 
Astrologer Reads 
Your Character 
in the Stars. . 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Aug. 24 and Sept. 23—Virgo O Dec. 
Sept. 24 and Oct. 23—Libra O 
Oct. 24 and Noy. 22—Scorpio 0 


23 and Dec. 22— 
Sagittarius 1) Feb. 20 and March 21—Pisces 0 


cents postage, for which please 


23 and Jan. 20— 
Capricorn 0 


Jan. 21 and Feb. 19— 
Aquarius 0 


Dollar Thoughts 


(Continued from page 12) 


Movies in the Schools 


St. Louis, Mo. 

A letter in NEw MOVIE some 
time ago suggested using mov- 
ing pictures in the schools. This is an excellent idea, 
and, in fact, has been tried in numerous localities. 
Here in St. Louis, for example, they are being used with 
admirable results. Movies make great “teachers” and, 
as such, will probably be used universally to make 
schools more interesting and instructive, and to make 
longer lasting impressions than any number of books 
or lengthy explanations by the teacher. 

Edward Mead, Jr., 
6313 Waterman Avenue. 


Cheers for Jim Tully 


Chicago, Ill. 

How I enjoy the writings of Jim Tully! A master 
of the interview, he reads human nature like a book 
and reveals his subject in terse sentences almost 
pugilistic in power and punch. Virtues and faults 
alike are shown, but always with a human touch of un- 
derstanding. Plenty of living, a broad viewpoint, and 
a sense of humor give Tully’s work an aliveness that 
is stimulating, and at times even startling in its blunt 
force and emotion—but always interesting, at least 
to me. 

Congratulations, NEw Movis. I believe not a little 
of your phenomenal success is due to your good judg- 
ment in picking such writers as Tully, McIntyre, St. 
Johns and Herb Howe! 

F. L. Stoutimore, 
2550 Washington Blvd. 


Admires Joan Crawford 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Herb Howe’s prediction for 1931 left out the most 
charming of them all—Joan Crawford. With more 
pictures like “Dance Fools Dance” 
and “Paid” she would be a riot. 
When Mary Pickford made the re- 
mark that she would have thrilled 
the ancient Greek sculptors she 
certainly told the truth. I admire 
Joan because she is all that is love- 
ly and spontaneous in feminine 


youth. 
Jane H. Usher. 


France Likes New Movir 


Milhouse (Ht-Rhin), France. 
I read your magazine every month with great in- 
terest, and this owing to the kindness of my cousin, 
who sends them to me from Mexico. When reading 
NEW Movi£ MAGAZINE, I believe to be for some mo- 
ments in Hollywood, near the greatest stars of the 
world, such like the lovely Marion Davies, the frolic- 
some Clara Bow, the impenetrable Greta Garbo, John 
Barrymore, and our careless and turbulent Maurice 

Chevalier. 
Jacques Ducas, 


Thoughts and Opinions About 
the Movies. 


Her name is, I think, June 
MacCloy. I think she shows a 
great deal of promise and 
ought to be given leading parts 
and not be allowed to fade into 
oblivion like so many others. I’ll even bet that she’ll 
be a star in the not-too-distant future! 

E. I. Hale. 


Against Revivals 


Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

They have a maddening habit of recasting old pro- 
ductions and putting them over on an unsuspecting 
public for new ones. It isn’t that we 
need new authors and playwrights. 
There are hundreds of plots filled 
with intrigue, action, stirring ro- 
mance, fairly crying to be screened. 
The libraries are full of them. I 
have read dozens that I’ve longed to 
see in film. Then with all of this 
accessible material, why must there 
be so many repetitions of one play? 
The latest example of this is “Kiki” 
in which Mary Pickford plays. Then 
why drag it up again? They will be bringing “Peter 


Pan” back next. 
Mrs. H. A. Patchen, 
Strand Theater. 


Attention, Ray Griffith! 


Oakland, California. 3 

After seeing ‘All Quiet on the Western Front”, in 
my judgment, the most outstanding character in the 
picture with no exception is the “bit” played by Ray- 
mond Griffith. Now I read that he has been signed 
with Warners to write gags. I think it would be a 


good idea for the producers or directors, who don’t. 


seem to recognize this man’s talent and ability, to 

write their own gags, if they could think of any, which 

I doubt very much. Margaret Tuttle, 
13800 Washington Avenue. 


Well, We’re for Rudy 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

Why does everyone pick on Rudy Vallee? Just 
because people do not like him is no reason why they 
should throw fruit at him as they did in Boston. Per- 
sonally, I cannot see much the matter with him. 
Hasn’t he introduced big hits such as “Maine Stein 
Song” and “Betty Co-Ed”? Didn’t he start the idea 
of slow rhythm? What’s the matter with Rudy Vallee? 

Theodore Huston Jr., 
Cloverly and Runnymede Avenues. 


Nancy Carroll’s Baby 


New York City, N. Y. 

What is all this fuss about the stars who are afraid 
of disillusion if they show the public their babies? It 
was Nancy Carroll who said this. I happened to be in 
the museum one day when Nancy 
and her daughter came in. What 


53 rue des Vergers. a daughter! She is the cutest — 

THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays one and syecteet little girl that Ihave 

To Which We Agree dollar for every interesting and con- ever seen of the stars. She hasn’t 
structive letter published. Address your Nancy’s beautiful red hair, but 

Liberty, N. Y. communications to A-Dollar-for-Your- she really has her mother’s sweet- 
I’ve just discovered a gorgeous Thoughts, THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, ness and beauty. | 
blonde newcomer in Doug Fair- 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Jean Palmer, 4 


banks’ “Reaching for the Moon.” 360 W. 119th Street. 
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What the Stars Are Doing 


Compiled by Wire as NEW MOVIE Goes to Press. 


STAR TITLE 


COLUMBIA STUDIO 


Barbara Stanwyck The Miracle Woman 
Buck Jones Red River Rogues 
Laura La Plante Meet the Wife 


FIRST NATIONAL STUDIO 
Dorothy Mackaill The Reckless Hour 


Ben Lyon We Three 
Walter Huston Upper Underworld 
FOX STUDIO 


Cure for the Blues 
Riding for a Fall 
Young Sinners 
Always Goodbye 


Will Rogers 
Spencer Tracy 
Thomas Meighan 
Elissa Landi 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIO 


Five and Ten 
Girls Together 
Dancing Partners 


Marion Davies 
Joan Crawford 
William Haines 


All Star The Squaw Man 


Norma Shearer A Free Soul 
PARAMOUNT WEST COAST STUDIO 

Gary Cooper City Streets 

Jack Oakie Dude Ranch 

Clara Bow Kick In 

Phillips Holmes 

Kay Francis The Vice Squad 


Carole Lombard Up Pops the Devil 


PARAMOUNT EAST COAST STUDIO 


The Smiling 
Lieutenant 
Scarlet Hours 


Maurice Chevalier 


Nancy Carroll 


PATHE STUDIO 


Constance Bennett 
Eddie Quillan 


Ina Claire 


RKO STUDIO 


Richard Dix 
Lily Damita 
Evelyn Brent 
Mary Brian 
Bert Wheeler 


Mary Astor 


UNIVERSAL STUDIO 
Rose Hobart Waterloo Bridge 


WARNER BROTHERS STUDIO 


John Barrymore The Genius 
Edward G. Robinson The Idol 


Dolores Costello 


Common Law 
Whoop-te-de Kid 


Rebound 


Big Brother 
Traveling Husbands 


Too Many Crooks 
White Shoulders 


UNITED ARTISTS STUDIO 


Eddie Cantor Palmy Days 
Ronald Colman The Unholy Garden 


An American Tragedy 


The Woman Between 


Waiting at the Church 


The Passionate Sonata 


DIRECTOR 


Frank Capra 
Louis King 
A. Leslie Pearce 


John F. Dillon 
John Adolfi 
Rowland V. Lee 


Frank Borzage 


Thornton Freeland 


John Blystone 


Menzies—MacKenna 


Robert Z. Leonard 


Nick Grinde 
Jack Conway 


Cecil B. DeMille 


Clarence Brown 


Rouben Mamoulian 


Frank Tuttle 
Richard Wallace 


Josef von Sternberg 


John Cromwell 


Edward Sutherland 


Ernst Lubitsch 
Edmund Goulding 


Paul L. Stein 
Al Rogell 


Edward H. Griffith 


Fred Niblo 


Victor Schertzinger 


Paul Sloane 
William Craft 
William Seiter 


Melville Brown 


James Whale 


Michael Curtiz 
Alfred Green 


Hobart Henley 


Not chosen yet 
Not chosen yet 


KIND OF STORY LEADING PLAYER 


Drama David Manners 
Western Loretta Sayers 
Comedy Lew Cody 


f Conrad Nagel 
Drama it B. Warner 
Drama Rose Hobart 
Loretta Young 


Underworld drama ee Kenyon 


Comedy Fifi Dorsay 
Comedy Sidney Fox 
Drama Dorothy Jordan 


Drama Lewis Stone 


ees Howard 
Irene Rich 
Monroe Owsley 
ae Purcell 
Lillian Bond 


Comedy drama 
Comedy drama 


Comedy romance 


Warner Baxter 
Drama {Lupe Velez 
Eleanor Boardman 
Drama Leslie Howard 
Melodrama Sylvia Sidney 
¢ June Collyer 
Western comedy ahs gee 
Drama Regis Toomey 


Romantic melodramaj eee Dee 


Paul Lukas 
§ Norman Foster 
{Lilyan Tashman 


Romantic drama 
Comedy 


Claudette Colbert 


Comedy drama Miriam Hopkins 


Drama Fredric March 
Drama Joel McCrea 
Comedy Not chosen yet 
Dr : eee Ames 
eee Myrna Loy 


Marion Shilling 
Lester Vail 
Frank Albertson 
Geoffrey Kerr 


Underworld drama 
Drama 

Comedy drama 
Comedy drama 


Comedy Dorothy Lee 

eae §Jack Holt 
(Ricardo Cortez 

Drama Not chosen yet 


Marian Marsh 
Evelyn Knapp 
ee William 
Anthony Bushell 


Russian drama 
Gambling story 


Melodrama 


Not chosen yet 
Not chosen yet 


Comedy drama 
Comedy drama 


MUSIC of the Sound Screen 


The New Movies Service Department, Reviewing the 


Newest Phonograph Records of Film 


Hits 


Musical 


By JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


f ALLING in Love 
Again” from the 
Paramount pic- 
ture, ““‘The Blue 

Angel,” seems to head 

the list this month. 

Johnny Hamp’s Orchestra 

does the honors, and if 

my information is cor- 
rect, it is the first record 

Johnny has made since 

his European tour. The 

waltz has a nice swing 
and good lyric, and the 
vocal chorus by Carl 

Graub fits very nicely into the whole scheme. 

The other side of this record is the popular “Two 

Hearts” from the German talkie, “Two Hearts in %4 

Time.” As you probably know by this time this is 

a typical Continental waltz, and if you like this type 

of music, you will approve of this record by Johnny 

Hamp. It also has a vocal refrain by Carl Graub. 

(This is a Victor record.) 


HE “Hit-of-the-Week” records, pioneers in the in- 

expensive phonograph record field, have sent me 
their latest recording, “Reaching for the Moon,” Irving 
Berlin’s popular tune done up in fox-trot time. If 
you haven’t heard these new discs I am quite sure you 
will have a very agreeable surprise. The tone repro- 
duction is astounding, and you will be surprised at the 
volume of these little records. This particular release 
is recorded by Sam Lanin and his dance ensemble. 
(This is a Hit-of-the-Week record.) 

“Sweet and Hot,” played by the High Hatters, is the 
next on the list. This is from the musical comedy, 
“You Said It.” You should like the swing of this one. 

The reverse, also by the High Hatters, from the 
same show, is the title song, “You Said It.” I don’t 
think this is up to the other side, however. Both of 
these numbers carry vocal refrains by Frank Luther. 
(This is a Victor. record.) 

From the new show, “America’s Sweetheart,” we get 
the tune “I’ve Got Five Dollars,” played by Emil Cole- 
man and his orchestra. This is something of a new bit 
in popular recording and you’ll find it quite enter- 
taining. 

The other side, also by Emil Coleman and his or- 
chestra, is from the same show, and is called “We'll 
Be the Same.” Although this isn’t quite up to the 
“Five Dollar’? number, you'll find it acceptable. (This 
is a Brunswick record.) 


HE® are some news-bits and gossip of music and 
musicians for some of the new offerings of the 
sound screen: 


Victor Schertzinger is to direct a new picture 
written around his song “Marcheta.”’ He is under 
contract to do two more productions for R. K. O. 


De Sylva, Brown and Henderson are hard at work on 
the music for Gloria Swanson’s new production, ten- 
tatively called “Obey That Impulse.” 

Oscar Straus is to write the music for Maurice 
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THE HITS OF THE MONTH 


“Falling in Love Again,” waltz—played by 
Johnny Hamp and his orchestra (Victor) 

“Reaching for the Moon,” fox trot—played by 
Sam Lanin and his Dance Ensemble (Hit-of-the-Week) 

“Sweet and Hot,” fox trot—played by 
The High Hatters (Victor) 

“I’ve Got Five Dollars,” fox trot—played by 


Emil Coleman and his orchestra (Brunswick) 


Chevalier’s new picture 
at present entitled “‘The 
Smiling Lieutenant.” 
Clifford Grey will write 
the lyrics. Jesse Lasky, 
the producer, says the 
public demands more 
music. 


Al Jolson, accord- 
ing to latest reports, 
is to do several musi- 
cal pictures for 
United Artists in 
1932 on a basis that 


should yield him $2,000,000. 


Maria Grever, Spanish composer, has been placed 
under contract by Paramount to write the lyrics for 
“Arriba Le Telon.” She is the author of “Jurami,” 
“Una Ola” and other celebrated Spanish songs. 


“Manhattan Musketeers,” a new Paramount produc- 
tion, tells of the rise and fall of a jazz band leader in 
which Charles Rogers will be featured. 


Lee Zahler, musical director and song-writer, is pre- 
paring all the music for “Joaquin Murietta,” a Colum- 
bia picture, as well as for Mascot Productions and 
Hutchinson pictures at the Tec-Art Studios. 


Abe Meyer, head of the Meyer Synchronizing Service, 
is supplying the music for “Meet the Wife,” a Christie 
picture; “Mother’s Millions” and “Women Like Men,” 
Liberty Productions; “The Beloved Enemy,” an Al 


Rogell picture, and several comedy and travel pictures. 


PCL Ue producers still continue to cast longing 


glances toward the musical talkies, no less than three 
prominent members of the industry having recently 
expressed themselves in favor of the return of the 
melodic snapshots. 

Jesse Lasky admits that his firm made an error in 
releasing Maurice Chevalier’s “Playboy of Paris,” with 
little music. The next picture of the famous French 
star will be distinguished by several numbers. 

Then there is Roy Del Ruth, prominent director for 
Warners, who is quoted as saying: “Musical drama of 
a high order will be one of the predominating features 
of screen entertainment. 


“But as in all types of theater attractions, the vehicle 


itself must have merit and its music must be of a 
quality that will be sure to please whether it is 
heard from a motion-picture screen or from a concert 
platform.” 

Max Steiner, musical director general for Radio 
Pictures, in a recent interview, said apropos of musi- 
cal pictures: “Music has a distinct place in motion 
pictures and I feel that this is truer than ever despite 
the position in which motion-picture music now finds 
itself. 

“Music will some day elevate the screen as it elevated 
the legitimate drama. I can not say when that will be, 
but I would like to prophesy that it will be sometime 
in the very near future.” 


bgt 


The New Movie Magazine 


The Newest 
New Movie Album 


Now ON SALE! 


New Portraits of the Stars 
Their Start on the Road to Fame 
Scenes From Famous Pictures 


HIS latest NEw Movie Album 

as. more’ im its: ~~. it has 
everything the motion picture fans 
want to know about their favorite 
stars. Which are your favorites, 
and in which réles did you like 
them best? Besides new and beau- 
tiful photographs of 
the favorites, this new 
Album gives you vivid 
scenes from famous 


GET YOUR COPY! 


This issue is limited 


liked best. There is interesting 
information, too, about your fa- 
vorite stars and how they started 
on the road to stardom. Get your 
copy! This latest edition of the 
New Movie Album will sell fast 
. . . and the issue is limited. If 
you do not find it 
in your Woolworth 
store, send us ten 
cents, plus three cents 


and 


will sell fast! 


films . roles the 
stars selected as the 
ones they themselves 


Sold in many 
Woolworth Stores 


for mailing and we 
will mail it to you 
promptly. 
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The New Movie Magazine 


Winners 


of $5.00 PRIZES in our 
“You and Your Home’ Photo Contest 


(below) 


Mrs. Grace Evelyn Huston 
1103 Lincoln Ave. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Mrs. Ruth Browning 
Sunderland 

401 Montgomery St. 

Fall River, Mass. 


Louise Irene Bouchard 
Caribou, Me 


Mr. Charles Muller 
1827 W. Plymouth Si., 
West Oak Lane 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Dorothy Faller 
30! Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[F Tower Magazines had offered a larger number of prizes in the amateur 

photographic contest, the work of the judges would have been very much 
easier. Many interesting photographs were received, necessitating close and 
careful decisions. Last month we reproduced the photographs taking first, 
second, and third prizes: First prize, $100, won by Mrs. Ruth Arveda Smith, 32 
Union Street, Camden, Me.; second prize, $50, won by Anna Frank Ringel, 108 
Paisley Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario; third prize, $25, won by Miss Margaret Vezdos, 
319 Delaware Avenue, Lorain, Ohio. Shown above, are those awarded the five 
prizes of $5.00 each. We take this opportunity to congratulate the winners on 
their splendid success with the camera, and to thank all contestants for their 

interest in Tower Magazines’ "You and Your Home" Photo Contest. 
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YOLA D'AVRIL 


Photograph by Kenneth Alexander 


PHILLIPS HOLMES 
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Photograph by Elmer Fryer 


MARIAN MARSH 
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Photograph by Hurrell 


ANITA PAGE 
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Buddy Rogers: Used to ride 


_ labors, but can be seen al- 


The New Movie Magazine 


JUNE, 1931 


VOL. Ill 
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Gossip sf the Shidics 


HARLIE CHAPLIN knocked dear old London 
and the rest of Europe right off its feet. His 
recent trip over there started with such a bang 
that it was necessary for him to have police 
escort whenever he moved 
out of a house or hotel. 
And the list of names of 
those who ¢alled on him, 
entertained him, or were 
/i entertained by him reads 
4 like an extract of famous 
people from Who’s Who. 
Seats sold for the London 
7 opening of “City Lights” 
for fifty-five dollars per 
each — and none to be 
bought at that price. And 
fifty dollars in London 
¥ can be compared to one 
hundred and fifty in 
New York or Hollywood. 
Charlie entertained one 
hundred guests at the 
opening and at a dinner- 
Among them were: Mr. and Mrs. 


about in an old Ford but 
now sports five flashy and 
expensive cars. 


dance afterwards. 


Lloyd George, Lord and Lady Astor, Elinor Glyn, the 


George Bernard Shaws, Lord Lee of Farnham, Sir 
Phillip Sassoon, Alistair MacDonald, son of the Prime 
Minister—and many, many others. 


DoveLas FAIRBANKS, 

~ Jr., and his wife, Joan 
Crawford, both work for dif- 
ferent companies, but have 
an arrangement whereby they 
are both working on pictures 
at the same time. Doug works 
at First National, a distance 
of ten miles from Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer where Joan 


ways at the noon hour burn- 
ing up the road between these 
two studios, to lunch with 
Joan. 

& % % 


Bobby Jones, golf cham- 
pion, looked at the grease 
paint, rouge, eyebrow pencil 
and hair “slickum’’ which an 
employee in Warner Brothers 
make-up department set be- 
fore him. Bobby was pre-— 
paring to start work in his 
twelve one reelers titled “How 
I Play Golf.” 


“What's that for?” he asked. 

“Vour make-up, sir,” the employee replied. 

“Not for mine!” said Bobby. “Ill play my role ‘as 
is. You can’t make a gigolo out of me. Pretty soon 
youll be handing me a 
powder puff and a lip- 
slick then a lace collar 
and I'll commit murder. 
Take ’em away!” 

The great club wielder 
went before the cameras 
with no artificial touch- 
ing-up whatever. 

* *% * 


BOBBY JONES made 

the longest speech of 
his life at a luncheon 
Jack Warner gave for 
sports and magazine writ- 
ers at the First National 
eats emporium. He talked 
for eleven minutes, tell- 
ing all about and why 
the shorts he is making for First National. 


Jackie Coogan: Draws down 

$60,000 for eight weeks’ 

work, or $1250 a day, at 
Paramount Studios. 


OF7B: 


Keeler, Bobby’s pal and press agent, amused the 
guests by doing sleight-of-hand inieks with collar 
buttons. O. B., a great favorite in Atlanta, can lose 


more collar buttons in one day than most men can in 
a lifetime. He discovered one was missing during a 
a dinner one time and lived 
in terror for twenty-four 
hours. He thought it might 
have fallen into his plate and 
disappeared with some food 
on his fork. 


DIRECTOR told Cath- 
* erme Dale Owen he had 
a great part she could play in 
his picture if she only had 
dark hair. Whereupon Cath- 
erine had her golden locks 
dyed, then went to see the 
_director who informed her 
the produeers insisted on him 
using a blonde. So Catherine 
dyed in vain, and is once 
more a blonde. 
Inta Lee is still in Arizona. 
So is Renee Adoree. 
* * a 
ORINNE GRIFFITH says 


she has no thought of re- 
turning to the screen, she is 
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All the News of the Famous Motion Picture 


having much too good a 
time going about places 
and seeing things. What’s 
this about the smell of 
grease’ paint? 


ARIE DRESSLER 

went to Honolulu for 
a rest but upon her ar- 
rival she found that her 
many friends had planned 
a series of dinners, break- 
fasts, and sight seeing 
tours for her. Not want- 
ing to disappoint them 
she went through with 
their plans. Then had to 
come back home and rest 
up from her vacation. 


Leila Hyams: The young ac- 
tress is a real fisherlady, hav- 
ing hooked a_fifty-pound 
halibut off Catalina. 


Polly Moran has a new contract from Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 


HOLLY woop should now be the style center of 

the world. Some of the most famous modistes are 
giving the movie capital as their home address. And 
now one of the most famous of all is in our midst, 
Mme. Chanel, who will design exclusively for Sam 
Goldwyn’s leading ladies. 


[*® you are a brunette, use red perfume; if a blonde, 

blue perfume! Whatever that means. Anyway, Mlle. 
Chanel, the greatest of the designers of women’s 
clothes, says that is proper. She also says that for 
daytime use your skirt should be fourteen inches above 
the ground. 

Gabrielle Chanel has just arrived in Hollywood to 
design clothes for United Artists stars. She will pre- 
dict the styles six months ahead so that Gloria Swanson 
and her girl friends will be right up to the minute 
when their pictures are finally released. 

And the vivacious 
Gabrielle has knocked 
Hollywood for a loop. 
Don’t be surprised if 
she herself appears 
upon the sereen. She’s 
pretty enough in real 
life, and if the camera 
is kind to her —as it 
isn’t to so many beau- 
ties and is to so many 
not beauties—she may 
become a star herself. 


4 


Our own Adela Rog- 
ers St. Johns is doing 
the story for Elissa 


Landi’s next picture. 
Allan Dwan will di- 
rect wt. 

Pr * 
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DELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS wrote the novel, “A 
Free Soul,’ from which is being made Norma 
Shearer’s next picture. In the book is a character, a 
great lawyer, who was the Beau Brummel of his day. 
Clarence Brown, directing the picture, wanted Lionel 
Barrymore, who is to play the lawyer, to be correctly 
dressed. He telephoned Miss St. Johns to ask about the 
character and the clothes he should wear. 

“T took that part of the character from my father,” 
(the late Harl Rogers, one of the greatest criminal 
lawyers in the United States), said Miss St. Johns. 
“He was the fussiest dresser I ever knew.” 

“What will I do with Barrymore to make him dress 
as your father did?” 

“Why don’t you get Eddie Schmidt to make his 
clothes? He made father’s for twenty years?” 

“Wow!” yelled Brown. “Perfect! It’s done. I 
should worry about it from now on. Thanks, Adela.” 

So Eddie Schmidt, rated as the best tailor in Los 
Angeles and Hollywood, now has a novel distinction: 
He made the clothes for the man from whom the char- 
acter was drawn, and is now making them for the actor 
who will portray that character on the screen. 


PO years a young man named- Allan Lane went 

from studio to studio playing small parts and bits, 
hoping that some director or producer might recognize 
his talents and give him an opportunity. After many 
futile attempts he decided to try the stage. He made 
good and all of the Hollywood producers are now 
clamoring for his services. Youll see him in “The 
Reckless Hour” with Dorothy Mackaill. 


™“ x a 
% * % 


JOHN McCORMACK, Ireland’s renowned tenor, ar- 

rived in town a short time ago to join his wife and 
daughter, who are now occupying their new home in 
the hills just back of Hollywood. Tommie Meighan 
was at the station to meet his friend. 


LL of the who’s who of filmdom attend the Mayfair 
dances given monthly at the local Biltmore Hotel. 
The last one brought forth the movie colony in their 
best bib-and tucker. 
This is the one night 
of the month when 

- each and every shining 
star tries to outshine 
the other. No feminine 
player would think of 


these affairs without a 
new gown, and most of 
them patronize the 
same “exclusive” shop 
—you ean tell that by 
the gown, three stars 
had on identically the 
same dress. 


xv ve ve 
* *% % 


Clara Bow lost weight 
at the rate of a pound 
a day during the trial 
of Daisy De Voe, her 
private secretary. 
Worry, following the 


appearing at one of . 


Stars and Their Hollywood Activities 


trial, continued to sap her strength until she got down 
to 106. But she looked like the proverbial “million 
dollars.” Normally, she weighs around 115. 


A YEAR ago Edna Purviance was robbed of $12,000 
worth of jewelry in Honolulu. San Francisco 
police recently recovered $4,500 worth of it in a pawn- 
shop in that city. It had been pawned for seventy- 
eight dollars. 


HE death of Frederick W. Murnau, famous di- 

rector, which came as the result of an automobile 
accident, has shocked and saddened not only his friends 
in Hollywood but the picture industry as a whole. 
Murnau, who directed “Four Devils,” “The Last 
Laugh” and “Sunrise,” was a reserved German much 
liked by those who worked for him but not well known 
to the movie colony as a whole. However, he was 
regarded as a great artist and a pioneer in new 
methods on the screen. For the past year he had been 
living in the South Seas, making “Tabu,” and resting 
and preparing for further work.before the camera. At 
the time of the fatal collision, he was driving to Santa 
Barbara to visit friends and expected to leave shortly 
for New York for the opening of “Tabu.” A memorial 
service was held at the Fox studios, where he had 
made his American pictures. 


* * * 


Leila Hyams is waiting for someone to present her 
with the bronze medal. 

Leila is a seafaring maid on Sunday and any other 
day when off duty. Trolling in the vicinity of Catalina 


Island recently, she hooked into a fifty-pound halibut. 


And she landed it after a long battle. 

“T didwt have any help either!” she boasted as she 
_ proudly exhibited the “monster of the deep.” There 
was enough fish for the entire neighborhood. 


N evening with Dick and Jessica Barthelmess is 

always most interesting —they have that nice 
faculty of making one and all weicome. One evening 
recently found a very 
large gathering of 
celebrities at their 
home, among them 
Gloria Swanson look- 
ing unusually lovely 
in a black velvet 
gown with short red 
velvet jacket. Co- 
rinne Griffith in a 
black crepe dress with 
white wrap around 
jacket. Eileen Perey 
overheard challeng- 
ing Dick to a tennis 
match to take place 
the following day— 
for a new racket. 


'T won’t be El Bren- 


del’s fault-if ““Wom- 
en of All Nations’ is 


minus laughs. Between | 
scenes on the set El can 
be seen studying his gag 
book much to the chagrin 
of Victor MelLaglen and 
Edmund Lowe, stars of 
the picture. This gag 
book is arranged alpha- 
betieally: A for automo- 
bile gags; B for baby; G 
for gowns, ete. 


* * 


FOR years Lew Cody’s 
eorned beef and cab- 
bage dinners have been 
famous with his many 
friends in the film colony. 
Here’s the menu: A thick 
slice of onion on a lettuce leaf, a thick slice of orange 
on top of that, with a garlic dressing. The corned 
beef is cooked for four hours, slowly. With this you 
serve potatoes, turnips, cabbage and carrots, mustard 
hot or cold or medium. No dessert, but a variety of 
cheese and crackers, also coftee. After that—a box of 
bicarbonate of soda to each guest as a favor. 


Bobby Jones: 


The great 

golfer reaches Hollywood to 

make movies and refuses to - 
use grease paint. 


%*& * % 


COLLY MORAN, the wholesale laugh provoker, was 

recently given a brand new long term contract at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Polly is an asset to any pic- 
ture, not alone for her splendid work, but for the 
general good spirit of friendliness she has for all 
fellow workers. Everyone from star to property boy 
is happy when Polly is on the set. 


Marie Dressler, Adolphe Menjou, Dorothy Lee, Wal- 
lace Beery, and Fredric March have refused stardom 
within the last six months. 


ye Corinne Griffith and her husband Walter 
Moroseo are spending 
Europe, Constance Bennett 


the summer months in 
will occupy their Malibu 
Beach home. 


CERTAIN well 

known star re- 
cently entertained 
with a formal dinner 
and in place of the 
customary place cards” 
and favors she con- 
ceived a novel idea 
of putting a popular 
novel at each place. 
The idea was that 
each guest should find 
the book whose title 
best described or fit- 
ted them. The first to 
find what he thought 
to be his place was a 
well known executive 
who went all around 
the table until he 
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The Hollywood Who’s Who—and what the 


came upon “The Genius” 
by Dreiser and then sat 
down. Wilson Mizner 
was the last to be seated, 
he got ““You Can’t Win.” 


* 


RE CENTLY three di- 

rectors, one actress 
and two actors who a 
very short time ago were 
known to picture fans the 
world over, were seen 
canvassing the studios 
for a day’s work as extras 
or bit players. It’s a hard 
struggle up the ladder to 
success but such a short 
fall down. 


% % ny 


Catherine Dale Owen: Her 

golden hair dyed to get a 

big rdle—and then doesn't 
land it after all. 


KG VIDOR is a keen devotee of tennis and would 

like very much to have the opportunity of directing 
Big Bill Tilden in his Metro-Goldwyn short on tech- 
nical points of the game. King would have an oppor- 
tunity of receiving instructions from the King of the 
Court that money couldn’t buy. 


* % % 


That medium-sized young man seen imdustriously 
pedalling around on a bicycle at the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer plant is Cliff Edwards, better known as “Uku- 
lele Ike.” 

Cliff was working in four pictures at once, some of 
the stages being a city block or two apart. The bike 
helped conserve his sole leather and temper. 


STRANGE as it may seem—believe it or not—there 
are some people who don’t know Rudolph Valentino 
is dead. The post office at the Paramount studio is 
still getting mail addressed to the former idol and re- 
quests for photographs personally autographed. 
* * R 


Fritzi Ridgeway smoked the pipe of peace with the 
Kaw Indians when she 
was adopted into the 
tribe a few weeks ago. 
She promptly became 
sick. The doctors sad 
it was the “flu,” not 
the pipe which upset 
her. 


ICTOR McLAG- 

LEN has added 
boxing instructions to 
his other accomplish- 
ments, and is very 
proud of the record 
just established by his 
first and only pupil. 
His son, Andrew, age 
ten years, has just won 
the boxing champion- 
ship for the third con- 
secutive time at the 
John Curtis school. 
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HERE was a reunion of former New York City 

Police and Fire Officials recently at Fox Movietone 
City. Grover Whalen, former New York Police Com- 
missioner, was the guest of Winfield Sheehan, former 
New York Fire Commissioner, at luncheon. Mr. 
Whalen gave a brief talk and told of having been guest 
at the breakfast club where a thousand men had gath- 
ered together at eight o’clock in the morning. A feast, 
he says, which would be impossible in New York. 


CG EORGE O’BRIEN and Director John Ford are on 

the first lap of their vacation trip which is to 
take them on a tour of the Hawaiian Islands, the 
Philippines, China and Japan. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL limited train streaked 

with the desert’s dust, rolled slowly into the Los 
Angeles terminal station and came to a stop. Camera- 
men, press agents, reporters scanned the alighting 
passengers. 

“There he is!” exclaimed one. 

“Tommy Meighan!” shouted another and the old 
welkin rang for all that welkins are worth. 

From the steps of another car, a neatly dressed, 
nice-looking man alighted, shook hands with Forrest 
Monroe, his business manager, and a friend or two, 
then directed that his bags, all covered with European 
stickers, be placed in a car. He quietly left the station, 
virtually unobserved. 

The man was Walter Huston, one of the most out- 
standing actors in pictures today. The ballyhoo was 
missing. 

“T like it that way,” he said, quite modestly. 

Mr. Huston was returning from a trip to Paris, 
London, Monte Carlo and Milan. At Tunis, he visited 
Eugene O’Neill in whose plays “The Fountain” and 
“Desire Under the Elms” he took the leads. O’Neill, 
he said, has prepared screen versions of “The Hairy 
Ape” and “Desire Under the Elms.” 


They heard Lupe Velez uttering strange sounds on 
the set of “The Squawman,” at the M-G-M studio. She 
would go into a huddle with herself and croak the 

sounds over and over 
again. 

“Ts that Mexican 
profanity,’ a camera- 
man asked, “or is your 
throat sore?” 

But wt was neither. 
Lupe had to learn some 
words in Apache for 
her role in ““Naturich” 
and she was doing her 
best to make them 
sound like Indian. The 
redman who tutored 
her finally gave his 
approval and Lupe re- 
corded the words in 
the film. 


ee ® 
HEN the late 


Louis Wolheim 
went to Metro-Gold- 


Aen 


: 


film famous are doing in the Movie Capital 


wyn to make (what turned out to he his last picture) 
““A Gentleman’s Fate,” starring Jack Gilbert, he was 
assigned the dressing room formerly occupied by Lon 
Chaney, but like most stage actors his superstition 
would not permit him to take it, so he occupied the 
one next to it. 


LITTLE Wallace Reid, Jr., now thirteen years of 
age, has no hankering to become a screen star, his 

mother, Dorothy Davenport Reid, says. The lad is in 

school and takes small interest in the ‘‘movies.” 

“Tf he ever enacted a role,” Mrs. Reid said, “it would 
be with ‘Bill’ Hart and ‘Bill’ only. He, you know, 
was Wally’s best friend. But I don’t suppose Mr. 
Hart will do any more pictures. He’s happy on his 
ranch near Saugus.” 

A New York producer wrote Mrs. Reid some time 
ago asking if the boy might work in a film. She replied 
that he was disinterested. 


* * 


Gloria Swanson possesses the smallest feet among 
the female stars, wearing size two—Garbo the largest, 
with @ seven. 


‘THE film colony looked on with regret as Lew 

Brown, Ray Henderson and Buddy De Sylva, noted 
song writers, dissolved their organization and Brown 
and Henderson headed back to New York. The “Three 
Musketeers of Music” seemed part and parcel of screen 
entertainment. 

“We're breaking up a partnership of five years be- 
cause Brown and Henderson don’t like Hollywood and 
miss the atmosphere of the theater,’ De Sylva ex- 
plained. 

“We're checking out and leaving our shares of more 
than $1,000,000 to Bud because we don’t intend to. let 
Hollywood break our hearts,” Brown and Henderson 
chorused later. “It’s too much like grinding out 


sausage,” Brown added. “One picture right after an- 


other, without a chance to get a sandwich and a drink 
of water in between. That’s not ART. They don’t 
want good song writers out here. I’ve seen many a 
good ‘book’ man get the air because he didn’t ‘fit in,’ 
as they say. 
“Bverything’s all right 
between us three,’ they 
went on. “We’re still 
cood friends, but Bud 
ean have Hollywood.” 


JOHN BARRYMORE 

has made a discovery. 
Dolores Costello, his beau- 
tiful blonde wife can cook 
ham and eggs! 

“And cook ’em like no- 
body’s business!” John 
explains, proudly. 

The two have returned 
from a brief yachting trip 
into Mexican water, dur- 
ing which they went 
ashore and spent a night 
in sleeping bags. Next 
morning, Dolores turned 


cook and over a campfire 
prepared coffee, ham and Ae 
egos. Then they spent : 
hours studying the 
brightly plumed birds 
which abound in the 
Southern Republic. The 
Barrymores’ private 
aviary 1S one of the most 
extensively stocked in all 
California. 

As soon as Dolores com- 
pletes “The Passionate 
Sonata” and John fin- 
ishes “The Genius,’ for 
Warner Brothers-First 
National, the two will 
go on another extended 
eruise into the South 
Seas. Dolores Ethel, their baby, will be taken on this 
trip. 


Gary Cooper: Laid low by 
the flu and jaundice, he 
loses twelve pounds in only 
five days. 


SE eel 1 


Wallace Beery recently piloted a twelve-passenger 
plane from Los Angeles to San Francisco and was not 
recogmzed by any one of the passengers—such is fame. 
Wally is the only actor who holds a transport license. 


*% Re % 


HE “flu” which laid Gary Cooper low while he 

was making “City Streets,” reduced his weight 
twelve pounds in five days. Never any too husky at 
his best, he said he had to stand twice in the same 
place to make a shadow. When the “flu” was done, 
he went to a hospital with yellow jaundice. 


ACK SENNETT stared. The stranger began ris- 
ing to greet him. 

Up he went, and up and up and up. The comedy 
producer lifted his chin and watched the ascent. When 
the man’s stature had reached 8 feet 7 inches and there 
stopped, Mr. Mack was satisfied he was looking at the 
biggest man in the world. 

“I'd like to get into the movies in a big way,” the 
ealler said. 

“That’s the only way you could do it,’’ Mr. Sennett 
replied. 

The man was Clifford 
Thompson of Stevens 
Point, Wis. He is twenty- 
five years old, weighs 325 
pounds, has a chest meas- 
urement of 52 inches and 
Wears size 16 shoes. A 
50-cent piece easily will 
slip through the finger 
ring he wears on his left 
hand. By the side of 
Marjorie Beebe, 5 feet 
314, he looked something 
like the Empire Building. 
Hitherto, the tallest man 
in the world was eight 
feet four inches. 

Mr. Sennett may use 
Thompson in a_ few 
two-reel pictures. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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The ROMANCE of 


Marlene 


Miss Dietrich's first leading réle. 


NE does not ask any woman—and above all an 
artist—how old she is. At the utmost one may 
guess and with Marlene Dietrich one does not 
go wrong, if one assigns her birthday, which 

she celebrates on December 27, to the year 1905. 
Marlene Dietrich is not her right name; she was 
born the daughter of a German nobleman and army 
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Marlene Dietrich in one of her earlier German-made films, "Schiffe der 
Verlorenen Menschen" ("Ships of Lost Men"), which was filmed in Berlin by 
Maurice Tourneur, who used to make pictures in this country. This was 


Dietrich 


B)) ¢ 
DR. HANS 


WOLLENBERG 
of 


The Berlin Licht 
Bild Buhne 


officer and was baptized as Marlene 
von Losch. Her mother was not of 
the nobility, but was a member of a 
well-known and respected family by 
the name of Felsing. 

In the formerly imperial Germany 
it was against tradition for a member 
of a family of nobility to go on the 
stage; perhaps it was this considera- 
tion which decided her, after the War, 
to drop her parental name and call 
herself Marlene Dietrich, a name 
which also belonged to her family. 


HE lost her father quite early; her 

mother is still living and has her 
home in Berlin on the same street as 
her daughter. They are devoted to 
each other. 

Marlene Dietrich grew up in Berlin, 
where she received a careful educa- 
tion. Besides attending the Auguste 
Victoria Lyceum (one of the foremost 
schools for young girls in Berlin), she 
had many private tutors at home, es- 
pecially for languages, and thus it 
happened that she learned to master 
English and French, as well as her 
mother tongue. At that time no one 
guessed what wonderful help this 
knowledge of languages would be for 
her career as a star of the talking 
films. The fact that her only sister, 
slightly older, is a student of philoso- 
phy proves that the von Loschs were 
strong for culture and education. 

It is customary in Germany’s best 
families for the daughters to attend a 
finishing school (Pensionat) after 
graduating from the Lyceum. And so 
we find Marlene finishing her educa- 
tion and taking up the study of music 
at Weimar, the city of Goethe, ancient 
culture and artistic impressions. 

This was her first step toward Art. 
Marlene von Losch had natural musi- 
cal talent. She plays the piano, and besides having her 
voice trained, she was quite fascinated with the study 
of the violin. “While speaking of her remarkable musi- 
cal talents, it must be revealed that she can play other 
instruments besides those mentioned above, and that she 
derives a special pleasure from playing on the “Musical 
Saw,” which she manipulates very skillfully. 


Want to Know All About 
the Mysterious German Star? 


Here Are All the Facts, Told 
for the First Time 


MARLENE DIETRICH 


Her name was Marlene von Losch 
before she married Rudolf Sieber, Ger- 
man studio executive. The name Die- 
trich is a family one. 

Her father was a nobleman and 
army officer. 

She was born in Berlin. First intended 
to be a musician. 

Met her husband on her first visit to 
any studio—and fell in love. 


But in spite of this love of and gift for 
music, this art was not destined to become her 
fate and the stepping stone to her fame. For, 
when she left Weimar and returned to Berlin, 
she discovered that her strongest ambitions 
and desires leaned toward the stage. 


HAT was she to do? The greatest shin- 

ing light in the theater firmament, as 
every one knows, is Max Reinhardt. In con- 
nection with his various theaters, Mr. Rein- 
hardt also conducts a theater school where 
young talents are discovered and trained, and 
are then offered opportunities as actors in his 
theaters. It is in this school 
that the brightest careers of : Bee Bia 
the German stage have made 
their beginnings. No wonder 
that the dream of every stage 
aspirant centers in being ad- 
mitted to Reinhardt’s “Thea- 
terschule,” a wish that is not 
easily gratified, as the selec- 
tion of artists is very strict 
and the doors of this school 
open only to those of most ex- 
traordinary talent and ability. 

One of Reinhardt’s most 
important co-workers, Ber- 
thold Held, is the director and 
a teacher of this school. He 
himself gave me the follow- 
ing interesting account of 
Marlene Dietrich’s first steps 
towards the stage: 

“Tt is now eight years since 
Marlene Dietrich presented 
herself to me in company of 
her mother; a young girl, like 
so many others, with an un- 
quenchable desire to go on the 
stage,” he said. “Of course, 
this meant a test, for only 
such pupils are accepted who 
convince me from the first of 


Above, Miss Dietrich in her 
masquerade as The Black 
Knight in "Dishonored,” her 
last American-made picture. 
Compare the Dietrich of 
1931 with the Dietrich of 
"Das Schiffe der Verlorenen 
Menschen" and note how the 
German actress has gained 
in poise and surety. Left, 
Miss Dietrich in the library 
of her Berlin residence with 
her little five-year-old daugh- 
ter, Marlies, affectionately 


called ''Heidede" 
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Marlene Dietrich as Her Home Folks View Her 


their ability. Twice she put 
in appearances to recite for 
me; something of literary 
value which would enable me 
to judge her existing dramatic 
talent. The fact that I ac- 
cepted her as my private pupil 
is proof of her ability. 

“T started the study of fa- 
mous parts from classical 
plays with her. I remember 
well that I studied with her 
the role of Princess Eboli 
from Schiller’s ‘Don Carlos.’ 
This private course lasted but 
a few months; but within that 
time there occurred an inci- 
dent which affected her future 
life. To give her an oppor- 
tunity to cooperate in a film 
as a super, I took her to the 
Efa Studio and thus she made 
her first acquaintance with 
the movies, with Klieg lights 
and camera, if only at a dis- 
tance, as a small unknown 
super. But she also made an- 
other important acquaintance 
at the Efa Studio; for I, my- 
self, introduced her to the 
director and I noticed at once, 
that in the first second of 
their meeting there was a’ 
mutual interest between them. You might call it love 
at first sight. The fact is, that one year later this 
director and manager, Rudolf Sieber, became, and what 
is more, is still her husband. 


“pS sympathy helped her career along, for already 
on the following day she was advanced to an extra, 
sitting in the first row, with a monocle in her eye, 
instead of being in the background as a super. 
“Tncidentally, it is quite interesting to note that on 
that same day, I took another young lady to the Hfa 
Studio, for whom this same 
day proved to be of no less 
importance; she became the 
wife of Ernst Lubitsch later 


on. 

“At that time I had already 
gotten the impression that 
Marlene’s interest in the film 
was far greater than that in 
the stage; her career proved 
it. The last time I met her 
was a year and a half ago. It 
happened before her engage- 
ment and big success in ‘The 
Blue Angel,’ at the Ufa, un- 
der the direction of von Stern- 
berg. Although at that time 
she could already look back 
on several film successes, she 
told me that artistically she 
felt dissatisfied, had not yet 
been able to develop in the 
right direction and was anx- 
ious to accomplish something 
totally different. It was ob- 
vious that she was suffering 
from unsatisfied and strong 
artistic ambitions. Very 
shortly they were to find sur- 
prising satisfaction.” That is 
the story of Marlene Die- 
trich’s teacher who directed 
her first dramatic steps. 
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A lovely photographic study of Miss Dietrich 

and her daughter, Marlies. Outside of her work, 

Miss Dietrich says her whole life is wrapped up 
in her little daughter. 


Now, let us go back to her 
eareer. After her studies 
with Berthold Held there was 

*a pause and then we see her 
in her first small parts on the 


ters: at the Deutsches Theater 
with Reinhardt, in the Kam- 
merspielen, at the “Staats- 
theater.” But she did not re- 
main long in Berlin; she was 
anxious for bigger parts, for 
further artistic development. 
We see her again in Vienna 
at the “Kammerspielen” in a 
role in “Broadway,” then in 
the “Schule von Uznoch” un- 
der Reinhardt. 

After a pause of some dura- 
tion, she returned to Berlin 
where Viktor Barnowsky, 
Max Reinhardt’s most impor- 
tant rival as a director, en- 
gaged her again for “Broad- 
way.” She does not yet be- 
long to the stars, but she is 
beginning to draw attention 
as a gifted actress. 


ND then it happened—her 
4Abig stage success! The 
“Komodie,” one of Reinhardt’s 
. famous theaters in Berlin, 
produces a charming “Revue” in 1928 with the title 
“Hs Liegt in der Luft” (“It’s in the Air’). Marlene 
Dietrich has one of the principal parts and is tri- 
umphantly successful. Suddenly she belongs in the front 
row of the Berlin theater world. Her charm, her sing- 
ing and her dancing are big assets and establish her 
success. Her song hit, “Wenn die Beste Freundin mit 
der Besten Freundin” (“When the Best Friend with 
the Best Friend’), from this revue is still remembered 
by Berlin theater-goers. 

And naturally now she draws the attention of the 
film world. This is what her 
first director, Robert Land, 
has to say about her discovery 
for the movies: ; 

“T saw and heard Marlene 
Dietrich in 1928 in the revue, 
‘It’s in the Air,’ and was fas- 
cinated. I said to myself at 
once that this artist was 
made for the films, and I 
asked her to call on me to talk 
things over. She came, but 
said at once that it was of no 
use, that she had been in 
about thirty pictures and had 
gotten nowhere; that she had 
never been selected for a 
principal part and probably 
was not suited for it. All that 
talk did not discourage me. I 
asked her to drink a glass of 
water to notice her natural 
motions. My impressions of 
this confirmed me in this 

(Continued on page 98) 


Miss Dietrich, who is Mrs. Ru- 
dolf Sieber in real life, in the 


she divides her time between 
her family and her work. 


stage, but at first-class thea- — 


library of her Berlinhome. Here | 


The 


MORALS 


oe OF 
Hollywood 


Motion Pictures Must Justify Them- 
selves Artistically and Socially — 
and Discard the Fear of Truth 


By JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


UDGE BEN BARR LINDSEY is «a notable figure 
. in our national life. For over twenty-five years he 
attracted wide attention for his handling of the juve- 
nile court of Denver. Through him our methods of 
- correcting juvenile delinquency took a step forward. 
: He was a candidate for governor of Colorado and he 
"is known from coast to coast as a writer and lecturer. 
_ Recently, Judge Lindsey has been a storm center, due 
to his advocacy of companionate marriage. 
Judge Lindsey has spent much time in Hollywood 
and he knows and understands movieland and motion 
pictures. 


NQUESTIONABLY Hollywood is influencing the 
ideals, customs, standards—that is, the “‘moral- 
ity” —of the country to the remotest cross-roads 
community. 

I am not here concerned with the private lives of 
the actors, actresses and other artists who form the 
- most picturesque part of the 

world’s greatest movie col- 
ony. If that subject were 

under discussion I should 
_ say, as I have often said be- 
fore, that the private living 
_ of Hollywood is on as high a 
plane as that of lawyers, 
doctors, writers, or any other 
_ professional group. There 
'-are variations in the moral 
code among the picture peo- 
| ple as elsewhere, but it is my 
opinion, from rather close 
contacts with their domestic 
life, that their behavior is 
no less wholesome than the 
behavior of other social minorities with the same un- 
limited opportunity to do about as they please. 
- In this article I am dealing with the morality of 
| Hollywood as reflected on the screen and with the effect 
| of that reflection on the lives of the millions of movie 
_ patrons in the nation. What is Hollywood telling the 
_ people about life? Is Hollywood giving them the facts 


zling banquets." 


"| protest against the success propa- 
ganda of the movies—the never-ending 
dangling of the bit of wealth and social 
prestige before aspiring youth. As the 
movies see it, the full life is the life of 
entanglement with limousines, costly 
establishments, gorgeous raiment,’ daz- 


-—JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY. 


Underwood 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


so that they may arrive at valid conclusions as to the 
full life, the more desirable life? Is it telling them the 
truth about “success” and “failure”? Is it giving them 
an accurate view of the turbulent world in which they 
find themselves in 1931? Is it a stimulating, educative 
force, deepening individual and social consciousness? Is 
it an encouragement to honesty and courage or to eva- 
sion and cowardice? Do the movies stand for reality 
or for escape from reality? 


HOLLY Wood's influence on the more superficial 
phases of living are obvious. Skirt lengths fluctu- 
ate to the dictates of the reigning queens of stardom. 
The make-up of the studio lot is a commonplace in Mid- 
dletown. Carmine lips, purplish eyelids, beaded lashes, 
plucked eyebrows, hair sleeked close to the cranium or 
bobbed with frizzly ends—these are but parts of the 
movies’ conquests. A new animation lights the eyes of 
the flappers of Main Street. Puritan America, stolid, 
repressed, runs a whole new gamut of facial expression. 
Gestures, dazzlingly adroit, punctuate the witticisms 
of Yankee repartee. There is a new boldness and free- 
dom in the walk of our girls; in their dress a 
franker revelation of physical charms. | 

These changes I do not lay 
entirely at the door of the 
movies, but I am convinced 
they have been sped up by 
the movies and their spread 
is far wider than it would 
have been if the klieg lights 
had not been born. 

A keen young observer 
tells me she is satisfied that 
the technique of love mak- 
ing is taking on a new 
finesse in America due to the 
influence of the screen. She 
insists the late Valentino 
was the “great lover” in the 
eyes of hundreds of thou- 
sands of girls, that he set new standards in romance 
which alert youths everywhere copied or sought to im- 
prove upon! She was referring, no doubt, to deftness 
and flair of manner, to deference of approach, to nicety 
of address and caress, which rural America of the North 
and West, at least, had, down to the twentieth century, 
neglected. (Continued on page 107) 
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Janet Gaynor saved the slippers she wore in “Seventh 
Heaven" and she wears them at least once in every film. 


Their Good 


By JACK BEVERLY 


OTION picture people have the reputation of 
being the most cold-blooded, selfish folk in the 
world. 

Yet, when you get to know these people, if 
you ever really do, you find beneath the selfish callous 
exteriors that they are quite 
as sentimental at heart as 
you or I. . 

Few of them but have 
saved some memento from 
the picture that launched 
them on a successful career. 
Mr. Powell himself, I am 
told, has kept the beret that 
he wore as the legionary in 
“Beau Geste,” as a kind of 
talisman and souvenir. 

Dick Barthelmess, who has 
the reputation of being 
strictly business, is, at heart, 
one of the most confirmed 
sentimentalists I know. Not 
content with one souvenir, 
he has kept a reminder of 
each spectacularly successful 
picture he has made. Going 
into his dressing room one 
finds on the walls the China- 
man’s cap from “Broken 
Blossoms,” the gun from 
“Tol’able David” and the 
boxing gloves he used in 
“The Patent Leather Kid.” 

Pola Negri, who was sup- 
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Edmund Lowe always wears his student cap from Santa 
Clara University when he dons his make-up. 


Luck Tokens 


posed to think of nothing and nobody but herself, had 
the bedroom suite used in “Passion” shipped all the 
way to America and used it in her own bedroom as 
long as she was here. In company with Sue Carol and 
Nick Stuart, I recently visited the people who bought 
her home, and there, in all 
its splendor, was the Louis 
XV suite from “Passion.” 
After selling them the house, 
Pola, aS soon as she was 
settled in Europe, wrote and 
asked if they would sell her 
back that suite so she could 
have it again. 

Speaking of Sue, one nat- 
urally expects her to be sen- 
timental. Nor is one disap- 
pointed. She has kept a little 
lace shawl she wore in “Soft 
Cushions,” her first picture. 
And quite little it is, too. 
Sue played a harem belle. 

Betty Compson, whose ca-* 
reer has been one of ups and ~ 
downs, whose successes have 
been almost as numerous as 


The business-like Dick Barthel- 
mess is sentimental, too. He 
saved the old musket you see 
here that he used in Vie first 
big hit, "Tol'able David." — 


Dick Arlen cherishes the aviator helmet and goggles he 
wore in "Wings." And why not? They brought him luck. 


Mary Brian saved the little acorn which Peter Pan gave 
her when she played Wendy, and she never parts with it. 


The Movie Favorites Are Just as Sentimental About 
Their Lucky Talismans as Other Folks 


her friends and who has developed into one of our 
shrewdest business women, still cherishes a lace blouse 
she wore in “The Miracle Man.” 


UTH CHATTERTON, the woman of the world, who 
brags that she lives in the midst of turmoil, never 
puts anything away and can never find anything she 
looks for, has saved a pair of shoes from almost every 
successful picture or play in which she has appeared. 
She has a trunkful of them and can tell you at a glance 
in which production any pair of shoes was used. One 
pair, she showed me, was used in “Daddy Long Legs.” 
That was her first stage starring vehicle. She played 
an orphan and, knowing that orphans get only what is 
left and what no one else wants, 
she started on a hunt for shoes Call 
to wear in the play. Appearing a 
in Denver, she noticed a scrub- 
woman with an old, old pair of 
shoes, coated with the gray that 
comes from age. Said Ruth: 
“Tf you'll take those shoes off 
right here and now and give 
them to me, I’ll give you $15 for 
them.” And those are the shoes 
she values today. 

Shoes seem to be a favorite 
keepsake, although I’ve never 
been able to figure out why. 
Mothers treasure the first shoes 
their babies wore. Joan Crawford, although only the 
mother of a large family of dolls, has kept a pair of 
satin slippers in which she danced the Charleston in 
“Sally, Irene and Mary,” which first attracted attention 
to her and started her on her hey-day career. 

Marie Dressler has kept a pair of torn stockings and 


them 


favorites. 


talismans, mementos, 
charms, lucky keepsakes, senti- 
mental souvenirs or what you will, 
they stand for an unforgettable 
memory in the lives of your movie 
Even Marie Dressler 
has the dilapidated 
wore long ago in the popular 
“Tillie’s Punctured Romance.” 


’ dilapidated shoes which she wore—no, not in “Anna 


Christie,” but in “Tillie’s Punctured Romance,” which 
was made before many of you ever saw the light of 
day and in which Charlie Chaplin appeared but wasn’t 
even featured. But if you think Miss Dressler doesn’t 
remember “Anna Christie’ with a tear and a smile, get 
her to show you the glass beer mug which she kept as 
a reminder of that heart-wrenching scene in the saloon 
of that picture. 


Javed GAYNOR, too, has the shoe penchant and kept 
the pair she used in “Seventh Heaven.” So pro- 
found is her belief in their talismanic qualities that she 
has not only kept them but actually wears them in some 
one scene of every picture she 
makes. If the shoes are out of 
keeping with the character she 
portrays, she wears them in a 
close-up where they don’t show. 

William Haines, who boasts ot 
his unsentimentality and who 
swears that he wants to live 
in the present and not the past— 
who hasn’t even a still from any 
of his pictures—has kept the 
complete uniform he wore in 
“Tell It to the Marines.” 

And Mrs. Oakie’s boy, Jack, 
who is the last person one would 
ever suspect of sentimentality, 
has kept the hats he has used in almost every picture 
he’s made. But the gob’s lid from “The Fleet’s In” is 
the one he puts under his pillow at night. 

Dick Arlen, whose life has been as kaleidoscopic and 
colorful as any O. Henry ever wrote about, who has 
been buffeted about until he (Continued on page 100) 
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Charles Farrell first saw Virginia 
Valli on a huge ballroom set at Uni- 
versal City. He was an extra. She 
was a star. His love started there— 
but she never knew until years later. 
Then they met. Fame, by that time, 
had come to Farrell. And their ro- 
mance started. Above, Farrell on his 


yacht. Right, Virginia Valli. 
BATTERED Ford made its reck- 
less and noisy way across the conti- 

nent of North America. At the wheel 
sat a young man from Cape Cod, a tanned, 
curly headed youth with an irresistible twinkle of 
adventure in his eyes. 

“Where you bound, brother?” asked the gas station 
men along the highways. ; 
peer clued? said the young man, and let it go at 

alte 

_ One does not tell chance acquaintances of gas sta- 
tions of romantic dreams cherished since boyhood, of 
hours spent in a picture theater—by chance, owned by 
one’s father—watching Tom Mix and Wally Reid and 
Richard Barthelmess in fictional deeds of glory. 

Charles Farrell, only son of an old Cape Cod family, 
had broken away from the family traditions and was 
bound for the new gold rush land of the cinema. He 
had his Ford, his health, and a few—a very few— 
dollars. Arriving, he became one of the great army 
of extra men. Three dollars a day when he worked, 
sometimes five, but not often. 

One day the fates sent him out to Universal City to 
appear in a ballroom scene. To Charlie the day was 
much like all other days to start with. Made up, he 
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The Seven-Year Romance 
of Charles and Virginia 


By 
ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS | 


stood about the set, talking with other extra 
men. When suddenly there appeared beneath 
the dazzling lights a vision of beauty such, as 
it seemed to the young man, he had never seen 
before. 

A dark, slim girl, with a pure, oval face and 
serene dark eyes under a madonna brow. 

That was Charlie Farrell’s first glimpse of 
Virginia Valli. And it was a case of a Gat 
looking upon a queen. For Virginia Valli was 
a star, a famed beauty, already at the top of 
the picture world. Nobody had ever heard of 
Charlie Farrell and he had never played any- 
thing but extra parts. 

From that day forth, all Charlie’s dreams 
were of the lovely lady he had seen from afar. 
He had spoken to her, too, casually, and she 
had been kind and gracious. He noticed that 
while she was dignity itself, and seldom 
laughed, she was nearly always smiling. That 
soft, mysterious smile remained in his mind, 
flashed before him on lonely evenings, stood 
between him and many a girl he met and 
who bestowed looks of approval upon 
this unknown youth. 


IRGINIA VALLI doesn’t 
even remember those first 
meetings on the Universal 
lot. She was married, 
very unhappily. She was 
busy and hard working. 
There was nothing to call 
her attention to any one ~ 
of the many extra men 
who came across her 
path. Life wasn’t very 
/ gay for the lovely Vir- 
' ginia in those days and 
7 that soft smile often hid 
a heart that was lonely and 
sad. 
But Hollywood moves fast. 
Hollywood believes in drama, in 
changing life swiftly and unex- 
<A pectedly. The scenes shift almost 
too quickly for the eye to follow. The pano- 
rama amazes anyone who has time to stop 
and think about it. 

Charlie Farrell and Virginia Valli met at the Fox 
studio. 

Charlie was no longer an extra man. He was a 
comet. ‘Seventh Heaven” had been made. There is 
no one interested in pictures who doesn’t remember 
that Charlie’s part as the cocky sewer rat who “looked 
up,” as that very remarkable fellow, Chico, raised him 
to stardom overnight. 

Virginia Valli was no longer a star and no longer a 
married woman. She had left her husband some time 
before. It was a severe wrench, because Virginia be- 
lieved in the “forever and ever” part of the marriage 
service. But it had to come and she knew it. 

Someone, in the course of the passing days, intro- 
duced the two. Miss Valli smiled—politely and without 
interest. But Charlie was for the moment dumb. A 
warm tide of memory swept. over him. Always this 
girl would carry the halo of those young dreams. He 


Great Love Stories 


of HOLLYWOOD 


was a. stranger in her eyes. But she was 
very close to him. The nearest thing to 
an ideal the boy had ever had.. He grew 
red and a little breathless. He wanted to 
ask her to go to dinner with him, to let him 

see her sometime, somewhere. But courage 
failed him and the moment passed. 

They saw each other from time to time. 
Virginia conceived an odd liking for this 
handsome young man, who looked at her with 
a wistfulness she could never understand. 

The two were nearer—but not much. 


HERE was another man, an older man, dis- 
tinguished, successful, handsome, who oc- 
cupied most of Virginia’s thoughts just then. 
She wondered whether she was in love with 
him. She wondered whether she could ever 
be in love again, after the romantic fashion 
she had conceived when she dreamed over 
Tennyson’s poems. She wondered why she 
didn’t seem to care much about anything. 
The truth, of course, was that Virginia 
Valli had been deeply wounded by her unsuc- 
cessful marriage. She is naturally a quiet, 
rather reflective person. And at that time 
she frankly shrank from life, from anything 
that might expose her to more hurts. It is 
not wise nor necessary here to go into the 
things she had suffered with her first hus- 
band. But they were humiliating, unpleas- 
ant ugly things. They couldn’t happen to any 
girl and leave her where they found her. Her 
self-respect had been battered. Her self-confi- 
dence was at its lowest ebb. The gay and 
happy heart she had carried into her young 
girlhood was afraid now. Perhaps, after all, 
life wasn’t meant to be very happy. 
None of that showed in her face. She was 
more beautiful than ever. But she was ad- 
_ justing herself to new concepts, new philos- 
ophies. From those days of confusion 
emerged Virginia, the philosopher, the woman 
Charlie Farrell was to love and eventually to 
marry. 
Where many girls would have been shat- 
tered, would have grown hard or reckless; 
where many girls would have come out of 
that confusion and unhappiness with the old 
theory of “take what you can get, live for 
today, have all the fun you can,” Virginia 
Valli did something quite, quite different. 
She became a wise and tolerant and under- 
- standing person, convinced of life’s compensations. A 
love of peace and comfort came to her. Her vision 
broadened. “The world is so full of a number of 
things,” said Virginia. Books became real friends. 
Real friends grew in importance. The worlds of 
music, painting, travel, opened their doors to her. 
Laughter was to be sought, always. Work wasn’t a 
burden but an opportunity. 


Ss few women come to understand the meaning 
of comfort, of security, of kindliness and confidence, 
and particularly of companionship, before they are 
thirty. Virginia Valli knew all those things in her 


Acmeand P.& A. 


Happy? Yes, indeed! The bride and the bridegroom, photographed 
just as they started on their honeymoon trip to Europe. Thus the 
romance of Charles and Virginia came to its happy conclusion. 


twenties. And she came to be much valued by men 
and women, who sought in her serenity and her sure- 
ness a safe harbor for confidences and a solace in 
misery. 

You could trust Virginia, her tact, her understand- 
ing, her secrecy. There aren’t many young women like 
that around. 

In the meantime, Charlie Farrell had gone through 
the unusual and so little understood romance with 
Janet Gaynor. 

Gay, emotional, stormy, vivid little Janet. They “grew 
up” together in pictures. They were the ideal young 
lovers of the screen. The (Continued on page 82) 
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The HOLLYWOOD 


Ya: 


morals of the community. 


Hollywood, Cal.: 


REDICTIONS of a new World War are about to 
be fulfilled. The feud over Marlene’s resemblance 
to Greta threatens a reign of terror, and now 
Tallulah Bankhead waltzes home from London 
looking like Marlene, while from Paris come the 
rumblings of Pola packing her munitions for another 
onslaught of Hollywood. With these Swedish, German, 
Polish and Alabaman Amazons letting fly at one an- 
other, Hollywood will be a No Man’s Land in which 
Mussolini would not dare open his peeper. So if nothing 
is heard from me again you’ll know I have flown to 
Angelus Temple for sanctuary with Aimee and Ma. 


Art in Ruffles: Frederick James Smith is a great pic- 
ture critic but he admits he awaits my report on Mar- 
lene Dietrich’s legs. He knows I have studied abroad. 

In my opinion Miss Dietrich is an artist to the tips 
of her toes. In “The Blue Angel” she achieved emo- 
tional heights with her back turned. Indeed when she 
hitched up her little ruffled affairs I felt she was our 
greatest pantymimist. 


Leg-Minded: The public as a whole does not appre- 
ciate art. For that reason I am a little worried about 
the future of Marlene’s gifts. Some of my she-friends 
think she makes too much of them. A few suggest that 
her director is leg-minded. Alas, they cannot realize 
that an artist is interested primarily in form. Further- 
more Miss Dietrich arrived in this country with only 
one trunk. You can’t get much into one trunk. Some- 
thing had to be left out, and Marlene may wisely have 
decided she could get along best without skirts. 

When Oscar Wilde was asked by the customs officials 
what he had to declare he said: “Nothing but my genius.” 
Marlene might have bettered 
Oscar by saying: 


Oscar by saying: “Nothing -DRAWINGS BY, KEN) CHAMBERUAIN 
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Censors have banned the glimpses of a cow reading Elinor 
Glyn's "Three Weeks’ from a cartoon comedy. Herb Howe 
reports that the event was looked upon as dangerous to the 


Hollywood Relations: Carl Laemmle, Sr., has put 
his son Junior in charge of production at Universal. 
I went to see Junior recently and was waiting in 
the anteroom when an impetuous young fellow 
rushed in: 

“T want to see Junior,” he said. 

“You will have to wait,” said the secretary. “He 
and his lawyer have just gone in to see his father.” 

“Oi, oi!” cried my friend. ‘So he takes his lawyer 
along when he goes to see his father now.” 

Sensitive Spots: The Humane Society is investi- 
Horn.” J don’t know what they can find out more 
than they see in the picture. Those alligators cer- 
tainly looked abused to me. You can’t shoot even 
an alligator in the tail without hurting his feelings. 
I know because I have a friend who doubled for one. 


Superior Slaughter: The Humaners get awfully 
upset if a boy plagues a kitten in a picture or a cow 
is made to read “Three Weeks,” but I haven’t heard 
any of them objecting loudly to the millionaires who 
go on “big game hunts.” And Lady-So-and-So with 
her foot poised delectably on the stomach of a 
murdered lion is considered a heroic person. I have 
set traps for ground squirrels on my rancheria but 
when my police dog caught one and started shaking 
it viciously before my eyes I. slapped him smartly 
on the wagger and told him to stop imitating his 
superior creatures. 


Human Baboons: I] am not worrying about the 
Humane society doing the same to M.-G.-M. What 
worries me is that the picture boys may get scared 
and confess the stuff was faked. Remember how 
mad we got when we found out that those weren’t 
real baboons that made off with the gals in “In- 
gagi’? Of all the dirty tricks! Several baboons 
wrote me furious protests. 


Corrupting Cows: I think it inhumane of those Ohio 
censors to bar that cow from the screen because she 
read Hlinor Glyn’s “Three Weeks” in a cartoon com- 
edy. She’ll never be able to stage a come-back unless 
she changes her name so that Will Hays doesn’t recog- 
nize her. I don’t see how “Three Weeks” can corrupt a 
cow’s morals. I know little about the love life of cows 
but, even before I found out about Santa Claus, I 
learned that a calf on my grandpa’s farm was born out 
of wedlock. Cows are terribly sophisticated. 


Camels Demand Privacy: I recall the indignation of a 
camel on the Universal lot: She was about to become a 
mother, and of course the local chatter writers had to 
tell. That camel was madder than Garbo when anyone 
tried to see her. News photographers insisted on tak- 
ing a picture of the birth. It occurred at night and 
spotlights were turned on the expectant mother. When 
the baby was born the mother tried to kick it to death. 
They told me that a camel in captivity always tries to 
kill her young. 
dead than see it become an actor. Camels apparently 
cannot adjust themselves to the picture business. They 
seem to demand privacy. At least this mother camel in 


giving birth to her child snorted something that — 


sounded to me like, “PULEEZH!” 
Rendered dis- 


’ Others Understand Einstein, But 


consolate by letters from Garbo fanatics who resent my 


weakness for Dietrich I was only able to go on when I 
received a note saying that I alone knew and understood 
Buddy Rogers. That makes 
up for my failure to under- 
stand Einstein. 


gating the treatment of animals used in “Trader — 


It is my opinion she preferred to see it 
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Beautiful, But——: 
Evelyn Rossman of 
Milwaukee, asks me 
to do a story about 
Buddy Rogers. I tried 
to. I asked him to fill 
out a questionnaire. 
It was no more impu- 
dent than the one 
sent me by Califor- 
nia’s “Who’s Who.” I filled mine out, though I admit 
I oathed. Buddy, on the other hand, was the perfect 
gentleman and answered mine with the silence of a 
tomb. So I can only write epitaphically—Buddy Rog- 
ers: Silent Star. 


of Old Debil 


Nina Hallelujahs Abroad: Nina Mae McKinney, the 
little colored girl who starred in “Hallelujah,” told me 
it was her intention to become the toast of Paris, wear 
gowns like Gloria Swanson’s and drip diamonds from 
her physique like Peggy Joyce. 
chateauxing abroad, drippin’ diamonds and wearing 
pink face powder. According to The Pittsburgh Cour- 
ier, a paper for the colored people, “the girl of a hun- 
dred loves” has signed to do an Ufa talkie for $50,000. 
She is doing so well, in fact, that she felt she could 
afford to send her chaperon back to New York. As 
my colored boy Ambrose says: “That girl am sure 
a whip!” 


Her Steeped Bed: When Nina Mae arrived in Paris 
she sent her card in to Josephine Baker, the 
American negress who has snake- 


Herb Howe reports 
that he has been get- 
ting letters of protest 
from angry baboons in 
Africa. They resent the 
monkeys in “Ingagi,” 
said to be animal im- 
personators masquer- 
ading in monkey skins. 


New World War of Greta vs. 
Marlene Stirs Hollywood—the Tricks 
Talkie—Star Salaries 
Leap in Movieland 


Well, Nina has been. 


hipped herself into 
fame and riches. 
Miss Baker, sensing 
rivalry, refused to 
see Nina. After all, 
Miss Baker is now a 
countess and recently 
was chosen “Queen 
of the Colonies” for 
the French Colonial 
Exposition. The colored folks’ newspaper, Pittsburgh 
Courier, says: 

“Miss Baker lives in a colonial mansion valued at a 
quarter-million dollars, with a sunken swimming pool, 
luxurious motor cars, a number of servants, and she 
sleeps on a bed which is steeped in historical lore.” 

Steep sleep! 


Pola’s Passion Bed: Norma Shearer, a sharp wit, told 
me that when she and Irving Thalberg were looking for 
a house in Beverly Hills after their marriage, a realtor 
took them through Pola Negri’s mansion. Conducting 
them to the star’s bedrcom he pointed to the Du Barry 
bed. 

“That is the bed,” he said impressively, “that Miss 
Negri used in ‘Passion.’ ” 


The New Sirens: The original (Continued on page 114) 
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1 Mon. 
2 Tues. 
3 Wed. 
4 Thurs. 
5 Fri. 

6 | Sat. 

"7 Sun. 

8 Mon. 


9 | Tues. 


10 | Wed. 
11 Thurs. 
12 Heri 
13 | Sat. 
V4 | Sun. 
15 Mon. 
16 | Tues. 


Birthstones for June: Ancient, emerald. Modern, agate. 
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Lunations, Facts, Advice, Prophecies, etc. 
1891: England. 


Pay 


Clive Brook born at London, 


Hedda Hopper born at Hollidaysburg, 


Year unknown. 


1808: Jefferson Davis born. 1929: Joan Craw- 
ford and Doug, Jr., married in New York. 


1794: Robespierre beheaded. 1901: Lane Chand- 
ler born at Culbertson, Mont. 


1910: First author returns to Manhattan with 
violent tales of Hollywood’s mental short- 
comings. 


1900: Ralph Graves born. 


1909: “Violin Maker of Cremona,” with Mary 
Pickford in her first real role, released by 
Biograph. 


1880: Clarence Badger born at San Francisco. 
1896: Blanche Sweet born in Chicago. Moon 
in last quarter. 


1915: First Sam Goldwyn story reaches Broad- 


way. 
1900: Virginia Valli born at Chicago, III. 


1902: Walter Byron born at Leicester, England. 


1897. William 
British Guiana. 


Austin born at Georgetown, 


1929: Lambs’ Club deserted by Broadway actors, 


all en route to Hollywood. 


1777: Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Fourth 


Continental Congress. 


New Pioneer day in Idaho. New moon tonight. 


1895: Stan Laurel (Laurel and Hardy) born at 


Ulverston, England. 1905: Barry Norton born 
at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


M W Lunations, Facts, Advice, Prophecies, etc. 
1775: Battle of Bunker Hill. 1895: Louise 
17 Wed. Fazenda born at Lafayette, Ind. 
«gq 11815: Waterloo. 1907: Jeanette MacDonald 
18 | Thurs.| "orn at Philadelphia, f 
19 Fri 1863: Maximilian, Austrian archduke, executed 
4 in Mexico. 
20 “Sat 1928: “Give Clara Bow a Break!” slogan origi- 
: nated. 
21 Sun This day Summer begins in the North Temperate 
r Zone. 
1901: Jack Whiting born at Philadelphia, Pa. 
22 Mon. Moon in first quieter! 
This day give a thought to such films as “The 
23 Tues. Beast of Berlin” and “The Battle Cry of Peace.” 
24 Wed. |1910: Martha Sleeper born at Lake Bluff, II. 
“Twenty degrees cooler inside’ hangs in front of 
25 Thurs.| the movie theaters. 
z 1878: Ernest Torrence born at Edinburgh, Scot- 
26 } Fri. ae « 55 
27 Sat. 1930: Hoot Gibson and Sally Eilers married. 
28 1858: Otis Skinner born at Cambridge, Mass. 
Sun. 1899: Lois Moran born at Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
29 Mon. |Full moon tonight. 
1903: Madge Bellamy born at Hillsboro, Tex. 
830 Tues. 1919: Liquor banished from United States 


for all time. 


Watch for This Feature Every Month 


The emerald is said to brin 


happiness to wearers born in the month of June. 


ERS 


Here is a trick photograph of the perfect pair of Paramount. Both charmers are one and the same—Carole Lombard. 
The twin image effect was gained by the photographer. Miss Lombard is one of the most beautiful girls in Holly- 
wood and she has been getting a number of prominent réles recently. 
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Sphotonsaph by Gene Robert Richee 


JUNE MacCLOY 


Miss MacCloy, who scored in Doug Fairbanks' "Reaching for the Moon," is wearing white jersey pajamas appliquéd 
with modernistic designs in yellow and blue. 
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Photograph by john Miehle 


GLORIA SWANSON 


Norma Shearer's screen poise and self-possession have created an illusion. The Hollywood theory is that luck has 
played no part in her career, rather that she has ordered and directed her life with the greatest forethought and 
efficiency. "It isn't true," says Miss Shearer. "Nothing has been planned. | didn't plan my film career. | wouldn't 
ave gone into pictures if | hadn't been broke. | didn't marry Irving Thalberg because he was the big executive of 


my company. | wouldn't have married him if | hadn't been madly, deeply in love. Things have just happened.” 
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In "Strangers May Kiss’ Norma Shearer plays a réle similar to her part in "The Divorcee." 


Photograph by Hurrell 


In this interview 


Miss Shearer tells for the first time how she chanced to play this sort of sophisticated réle. 


Luck and Motherhood 


Norma Shearer Gives Her First Interview Since the Birth of Her Son— 
and Tells of the Part Chance Has Played in Her Career 


BY ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


retire from the screen. 
The lady who in one year had a baby and won 
the Academy award for the year’s best perform- 
ance has just signed.a new two-year contract with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Slimmer, lovelier, sweeter than I have ever seen her, 
Norma Shearer is back on the lot, ready to go to work. 
Her son—and he is a beautiful baby if ever I saw one— 
will be eight months old on April 25th. 

I admire Norma Shearer tremendously. She is a 
perfect example of a fine new type of womanhood. 
Ridiculously young, she is a great success in her chosen 
profession, she is a successful and beloved wife to a 
very busy and important man, and she is a sane and 
happy mother. 

It is “some woman” who in her early twenties can 
drive that team of jobs and remain serene, alert, beau- 
tifully competent. Few of our younger screen stars 
have had the courage to venture so much. 


Fe NHERE is no danger that Norma Shearer will 


AS We sat across a small luncheon table for the first 
interview Miss Shearer has given since she took 
time out to become the mother of Irving Thalberg, Jr., 
a new conviction about Norma came to me. 

I have known her for seven years and always she 


has been something of an enigma to me. To most 
people. Always gracious, always available, taking her 
part in things social and professional, she has neverthe- 
less betrayed little of her inner self to the world. 
Friendly—but aloof. Charming to talk with, but essen- 
tially reserved. Not given to intimacies, and belonging 
to none of the small cliques which make up Hollywood, 
having no satellites to follow in her wake, she has moved 
in Hollywood but never quite been of it. 

But as we talked freely over luncheon, it came to 
me that the keynote—I’m sure that there is a keynote 
to every character and that you can’t estimate that 
character without first finding out what it is—the 
keynote of Norma’s character is sincerity. 

The revelation surprised me, but the more I thought, 
the more I listened, the surer I became. 

She knows herself. Her power of analysis is proved 
by her work as an actress. She has had the courage to 
apply that analysis to herself. Her reserve comes 
from a fundamental sincerity which, if you will stop 
to think a moment, you will agree that few of us possess 
in daily contact with life. 


otk AM a very lucky girl,” she said quietly. ‘“Some- 
times I am amazed at my own luck. If anyone had 
told me a few years ago (Continued on page 120) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Richard Arlen gave a patio puzzle party recently. Left to right: Jobyna Ralston (Mrs. Arlen}, Dick, 


PPLE RSET ET ART IN 


Patricia Meighan, Walter Huston, Sue Carrol, Nick Stuart. 


HOW HOLLYWOOD 


ENTERTAINS 


AMES have come back into fashion with a 
vengeance these days. All kinds of games, and 
they are now forming the basis for a lot of 
charming and informal entertainment in Holly- 

wood. When the picture folk are working hard and 
don’t have time for big parties, small groups get to- 
gether and bridge is having a very hard time to hold 
its own. 

One of the most popular modes of entertaining right 
now is “puzzle parties.” You have probably seen many 
of these big cut puzzles, which comprise hundreds and 
hundreds of small pieces and when put together form 
beautiful and often famous pictures. It’s great fun 
to get a few friends together and try putting one to- 
gether in an evening. And it’s quite the thing now to 
“exchange puzzles.” Once you have done one yourself, 
you put it back in the book and exchange for another 
one with some friends. 


| es ARLEN and his delightful little wife, Jobyna 
Ralston Arlen, are puzzle fans. Dick has been 
making so many pictures that he seldom has time to 
go out socially or to plan engagements ahead, so Joby 
likes to give him some fun at home and often asks 
their intimates in for a patio supper and an evening 
with a really intricate puzzle and I’m sure many wives 
of busy husbands would find this a good example. 

The other evening Dick and Joby and Mr. and Mrs. 
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BY = @ 
EVELYN GRAY 


Nick Stuart—Mrs. Stuart, of course, is better known 
to the movie fans as Sue Carol—Walter Huston, and 
Patricia Meighan met at the Arlen home for such en- 
tertainment. The Arlens have a very pretty and 
unusual home at Toluca Lake, a real early California 
bungalow built right on the shore of the lake and just 
a minute’s drive from the Lakeside Golf Club, where 
Dick gets his exercise. 

Jobyna had a real puzzle ready and everybody started 
in. Sometimes these puzzles take weeks to do. Corinne 
Griffith has one about four feet square, which was so 
beautiful when she finished it that she had it shellacked 
and framed and it hangs over the mantel of her Malibu 
Beach home. Aileen Pringle is another puzzle devotee 
and right now is completing one which fills the whole 
ping-pong table. 


i being a warm spring evening, supper was served in 
the patio, from which the guests, could watch the 
late evening colors on the lake. After dinner, they 
settled down to puzzle making and had a grand time. 
Incidentally, anagrams has come back into favor and 
almost everyone has a set of anagram blocks which are 
brought out for any gathering of five or over. It’s 
great practice for one’s vocabulary and the dictionary is 
becoming a best seller again. Carey Wilson, the famous 
scenario writer, is conceded the championship. With 
Jack Gilbert and Douglas (Continued on page 96) 


Behind the Screen 


Dramas 


AS 
TOLD TO 
VIRGINIA 
MAXWELL 


| es month NEW 
Movir is presenting 
the real romance of a 
Hollywood unknown. 
You can read everywhere 
of the stars and the fa- 
mous folk. These stories 
are of the people who 
never get their names 
into the electric lights. 

This month NEW 
Movie offers the surpris- 
ing drama of a little 
tourist and what hap- 
pened when she actually 
met the movie star she 
had watched so many 
times in the little thea- 
ter back home. This 
story, like the others of 
the series, is genuine. 
Some of the names are 
fictitious of course. But 
the little dramas are 
from real life, as they 
were gathered in Holly- 
wood by Miss Maxwell. 

The pictures, made by 
Stagg, the famous Hol- 
lywood photographer, 
were made on the actual 
locations described in 
the stories. 


AYBE we can 
start off under- 
standing each 


other when I 
tell you I was a misfit. 
Just didn’t belong to any 
clique of girls, never 
popular with the boys 
and when I had made up 
my mind to go in for 
some sort of career I 
found, after many dis- 
appointing experiences, 
that I just didn’t make 
good at any of the artis- 
tic things I tried to do. I was a dreamer and dreamers 
are rarely practical people! 

It was when I was twenty-three years of age that 
I found the glorious opportunity of going with my 
brother to the Pacific coast. 

Mother had a cousin who had moved to Southern Cali- 
fornia for her health several years before. And when 
Harold’s stamp collection business began to prosper and 
he decided to spend his vacation visiting Aunt 


WHAT | LEARNED AT A 
HOLLYWOOD PARTY 


That tennis game was the beginning of everything, although | was far from realizing it 
then. The players were all well-known picture people. And it was there | met a very popu- 
lar young star. Her first name is Mary. She took an interest in me—and that interest 
changed my whole life. 


Hattie, I was thrilled and delighted to be asked along. 

That was how I made my simple and unheralded 
debut in Los Angeles, which, of course, means to every 
tourist a trip to Hollywood. No, I didn’t get a job as 
an extra in the movies; nor did I suddenly swing to the 
heights of stardom through one of the lucky breaks we 
read so much about. I’m going to tell you about the 
amazing thing which happened to me at a Hollywood 
party one evening, just when I had begun to think 
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Mary would never dream of offering me one of her gorgeous frocks to wear, even 
though | hinted strongly that I'd feel funny in my old lace dinner dress. She ignored 
the hint, being entirely wrapped up in making up her lips. 


Hollywood was one of the coolest little spots on the map. 

Harold and I were awfully anxious to see Hollywood, 
for we, like everyone else in the world, had heard so 
much about it. Two days after we arrived in Pasadena, 
Aunt Hattie and Uncle Will got out their Ford and 
drove us over to Hollywood. 


E drove out to Culver City first and right up to 

the M.-G.-M. Studio gates and asked to see Greta 
Garbo. The uniformed guard looked us over apprais- 
ingly, asked us if we were long lost relatives, and when 
he learned we were just admirers, wanting to see her in 
person, he burst right out laughing and told us to write 
Miss Garbo for an appointment. 

Only after several such attempts did we realize how 
silly we were—actually trying to talk with a world- 
famous personality for no good reason except idle 
curiosity. 

You can imagine my surprise then when Harold 
phoned me breathlessly one afternoon to tell me he’d 
actually been talking with Leatrice Joy. Leatrice, 
who was formerly the wife of the famous John Gilbert 
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lt Was Her First Hollywood Party But in the 


and mother of his little 
daughter, LLeatrice Joy, 2nd. 
How many times had I fol- 
lowed the story of their ro- 
mance in the magazines back 
home. And here was Harold 
actually meeting Leatrice Joy 
herself. 

Quite excitedly he told me 
how he was sitting in a 
stamp-collector’s office (Har- 
old always kept his business 
in mind no matter where he 
went) when in walked Lea- 
trice Joy. She was making a 
collection of rare stamps for 
her baby daughter and had 
come to purchase some. 

The broker introduced Har- 
old and they chatted for quite 
a while. In fact, it was Har- 
old who sold Leatrice Joy the 
stamps he had taken out to 
the coast to dispose of. He 
hurried home to tell us all the 
thrilling details of his after- 
noon, but the crowning glory 
was when he announced that 
his friend had invited him to 
join a group of movie tennis 
players at a friend’s home 
Saturday. They needed an 
extra player, one of Harold’s 
ability, anyway, and I was 
just imagining how Harold 
must have boasted about his 
tennis trophies after Miss Joy 
opened up the tennis subject. 

It was funny to hear both 
Aunt Hattie and Uncle Will 
handing Harold a whole vol- 
ume of advice before he went 
out to Beverly Hills that day. 

As I look back upon it now, 
from my own beautiful home 
on the mountainside overlook- 
ing Hollywood, I chuckle with 
delight. But that is ahead of 
my story. 


‘THE upshot of that mem- 

orable day was that Har- 
old was asked to bring me 
along next time. He had told 
some of the players about 
lonely me and I guess he worked up a little sympathy 
in my direction so that they suggested I be dragged 
along next time. I have no illusions that they urged 
him or that anyone would ever have missed me had 
I not showed up. 

For me, it was the beginning of everything, although 
I was far from realizing it then. The tennis game was 
like most tennis games, except that the players were 
well-known picture people. Most of the men were in 
white linen, while the girls wore bathing suits or tennis 
shorts. 

I haven’t told you everyone who was at the tennis 
match that afternoon, since one of the girls, a very 
popular young star, asked me not to mention her name 
in this story. Her first name is Mary. It was this 
beauty who seemed to take an interest in me and for 
no apparent reason we found ourselves sitting on the 
side lines, under a huge umbrella, chatting about home 
towns and linen frocks and layer cakes. 

Before the day was over Mary gave me her private 
telephone number and asked me to call her up. She 
had a lot of special fan mail she wanted answered and 


Moonlit Patio Garden She Found Real Romance 


she thought my mind ran in 
just the right channel for re- 
plies. She would outline what 
she wanted to say and I would 
put it into lovely words for 
her. 


WAS delighted with this 

opportunity, for it not only 
gave me a few hours work to 
do each day, from then on, 
but it afforded me some money 
with which to indulge in a 
few of the delectable acces- 
sories one sees every day in 
the Hollywood Boulevard 
shops. Aunt Hattie was glad, 
too, for I guess she had begun 
to grow weary of seeing me 
hang around the front porch 
in between dish-wiping 
events. 

To me, it was the open road 
to a group of charming movie 
acquaintances and the realiza- 
tion of the first childish desire 
I had, just to see, face to face, 
one of my own movie favor- 
ites. Before three months 
had elapsed I had met many 
of the stars at premieres, at 
teas, at informal dinners. For 
Mary had learned that I was 
more than a secretary. I was 
conscious of my lack of great 
beauty, although I concede I 
am fairly attractive; so con- 
scious of my shortcoming that 
Mary seemed to appear more 
beautiful by contrast. She 
admitted this frankly to me 
one day during our confi- 
dences, so I’m really not being 
catty in remarking it. 

And then came the mem- 
orable event of the season. It 
was a party given by a Bever-: 
ly Hills society matron. Mary 
saw to it, for the reason I’ve 
told you, that I was included 
in the invitation. That was 
how I came to be asked to the 
grand occasion when we were 
to meet the most popular male 
movie star of the day, a 
movie idol whose fame was 
international. I had always 
adored him on the screen. His 
eyes were liquid pools of passion in close-ups, his 
profile one which artists came to Hollywood to 
sculpture. His body was exquisitely moulded and 
usually the scenario included scenes in which he could 
show his bronzed muscles covering his tall, slender 
frame like those of a Greek god. He had always been 
my favorite star and I know that millions of other girls 
felt the same way about him as I did. 


yy BEN Mary told me I was at last to have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the one star over whom I’d been 
raving ever since I got in with the movie set, I was 
fairly breathless. 

So long had I kept this secret affection for him locked 
in my heart that it seemed almost like a fairy tale that 
I was to see him, actually be close to him in person, and 
if we were introduced, to feel the touch of his hand. 

Little pins and needles seemed to play through my 
body all that day, though I tried to keep a poker face 
on before Mary. I was terribly afraid she would tell 


a gentle mellowness in the air 
-know how long | sat there dreaming, humming the music of the distant Hawaiian 
orchestra, when from somewhere | heard a familiar voice. 


| wandered out to the moonlit pave. It was a glorious night, typical of California— 
i 


ke the evenings of early Spring back home. | don't 


him, and if he laughed, as he probably would, I think 
I would have died of shame. 

So I kept pinching myself that it was all true that 
night as I carefully dressed for the party. Mary would 
never dream of offering me one of her gorgeous frocks 
to wear, even though I hinted strongly that I’d feel 
funny in my simple lace dinner dress. She ignored the 
hint, being entirely wrapped up in making up her lips 
at the moment. 

“Your big boy is very high-hat,”’ she said suddenly, 
as she swung around from her dressing-table to face 
me. I was surprised that Mary was still thinking of 
my flattering words about him. : 

“High-hat? How do you mean?” I asked. 

“Every picture star in Hollywood has tried to make 
him at some time or other—but he gives them all the 
freeze-out. Conceit, I guess, afraid of having anyone 
else cut in on his popularity.” 

It was the first time the thought occurred to me that 
Mary liked him pretty well (Continued on page 103) 
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Above, Anita Page makes a charming appearance 
in a one-piece jersey dress of white, featuring a short 
sleeved bolero factet of brown, the brown shade 
being carried out in the belt and button decorations. 
Brown and white sport slippers and bag add an at- 
tractive color touch, ene the hat and gloves are 
white. The white chiffon frock, worn by Miss Page 
at the right, shows an interesting use of black lace 
insertion designs. Forming the only ornamentation 
on the otherwise plainly made frock, the contrast 
gives a striking effect. 


In the circle at the upper left Miss Page demon- 
strates one of the attractive early Summer hats, 
Grecian in mood. This is a combination of white silk 
braid with a wreath of green laurel leaves. A fine 
mesh veil adds an alluring feminine touch to the hat. 
Colorful printed silks combined with lines lend them- 
selves to the Summer suits designed for the new 
season. Miss Page reveals a combination of this 
type just above, her suit showing a sleeveless bolero 
and bell-shaped skirt of printed silk with handkerchief 
linen blouse of short sleeve, rounded collar design. 
Left, Miss Page appears in a rose-colored knitted 
suit with flesh-colored sweater. Knitted suits are ar- 
riving to join the Summer sportswear styles fashioned 
in three-piece patterns consisting of sweater and 
skirt with cardigan jacket. 
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What the Well Dressed 
Mermaid Will Wear 


This Summer 


pert) 


Top left, Dorothy Jordan in her trim two-piece bathing suit 
showing a modernistic pattern carried out on the white top of 
her pleated trouser suit. Above, June MacCloy in her new 
anti-sunburn bathing suit. This is the latest beach vogue. 
It is a high-necked jersey suit in white and dark blue. The 
top part is apetquey with a modern design in blue and yellow. 
The Deven jewelry is of carved wood. Left, Catherine Moylan 
demonstrating that plaid gingham is the newest thing for 
beach pajamas. It is a youthful pattern carried out in blue, 
yellow, red and black, fashioned in a backless style with an 
accompanying bolero jacket. 
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Leila Hyams, 
at the right, 
inasmart 
orange-jerse 

swim suit wit 

orange rubber 
slippers. Ideal 
for the water 
or for acquir- 
ing a beach 

suntan. 
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real swimming. The white cap matches. Left, Lillian Bond in a short 
and abbreviated romper beach suit. Made of printed striped or 
dotted wash eatenal in splashy colors, these suits are ideally 
designed for active sports. 
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Above, Dorothy Jordan in one-piece white bathing suit, ideal for 


Chester Morris 


Gave Up All Hope 
of Being a Screen 
Favorite 


LIKE Chester Morris. He’s 
real, he’s regular, and he’s 
natural. I’m glad I interviewed 
him. 

You know, this interviewing busi- 
ness gets tiresome on occasion. Herb 
Howe even goes so far as to say that 
interviewing drives you crazy and 
offers himself as Exhibit A. 

It’s particularly tough when you 
meet your subject for the first time 
and have to form a definite estimate 
in a half hour or so. 

Chester Morris fell into this class 
as far as I was concerned. I had 
met him, yes. I knew him, yes. But 
I didn’t know him well enough to 
write about him. 

Then, to begin with I was forty- 
five minutes late for the appoint- 
ment. That alone was unlikely to 
work me into his good graces. No 
one likes to wait that long for any- 
one. I walked into his home in 
Whitley Terrace, overlooking all of 
Hollywood, in some doubt about 
events. 


HESTER MORRIS is one of a 
stage family. His father, Will- 
iam Morris, was a famous actor and 
will be remembered for his success 
in many Broadway hits. He was a 
leading man of the Frohman com- 
pany at the Empire Theater in New 
York, a company that made theatri- 
cal history. And Etta Hawkins, 
Chester’s mother, was a comedienne 
in that same Frohman company. The 
acting urge and talent descended to 
their children, for Willy Morris, who 
made a big hit on Broadway as the 
warden’s daughter in “The Criminal 
Code,”’ is Chester’s sister. Adrian, 
- one brother, is also an actor and 
another brother, Gordon Morris, is 
a playwright. It certainly runs in 
the family. For two years the whole 
family appeared together in a play- 
let written by William Morris and 
called “All the Horrors of Home.” 
Chester’s first ambition was to be 
a magician. His idol was Alexander 
the Great and he once played hookey 
from school at Mount Vernon, New 
York, and bummed his way into the 


Chester Morris comes of a well-known 
stage family. His father is William 
Morris, long well known on Broadway. 
His mother is Etta Hawkins, who made 
a name for herself as a comedienne 
behind the footlights years ago. One 
brother and a sister are on the stage. 
Another brother is a dramatist. 


Turned 


Down by 
Griffith 


By DICK HYLAND 


Big Town to see Houdini, another of his heroes. 
When he was twelve, he gave his first performance 
as a magician. Billing himself as “The Mysterious 
Morris” he packed the family basement with other 
kids his age who wanted to see him strut his stuff. 
“Dad sneaked into the basement and I didn’t see 
him,” Chester told me. “After it was all over he 
informed me that if I ever did any of that Mysteri- 
ous Morris stuff again he’d disown me. I must have 
been pretty terrible. The kids guessed what I was 
going to do before I did it and told me immediately 
afterwards just how I’d done it.” 

Thus ended his original life plan. So he decided 
to follow in his father’s footsteps and become an 
actor. 

He was fifteen when he began attending the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts. He’s a real 
New Yorker, by the way, having been born there. 
But his school days didn’t last long. 

One morning he took a train up to New Rochelle 
and talked his way into motion pictures. 

Edwin Thanhouser was then making films and he 
paid young Morris fifty dollars a week, which looked 
like all the money in the world. The first his family 
knew about his venture was when the movie appeared 
in Mount Vernon and the theater owner billed Chester 
as “Local Boy Makes Good.” Until that moment, his 
family thought he was still at art school. 

The following year, his troubles began. Things 
started getting very tough for young Morris. Sweet 
sixteen may be all right for girls, but for young gentle- 
men with stage ambitions it’s something else again. 
Chester was one of the world’s best examples of what 
has been called the awkward age. He was too big for 
boy parts, too young for leading men, and too awkward 
for juveniles. 

He had about decided that family tradition or no 
family tradition, a fellow must eat, when the break 
came. After months of hanging around booking offices 
and managerial sanctums, he was given a role with 
Lionel Barrymore in “The Copperhead.” 

At seventeen, in a road company of “Turn to the 
Right,” he was the youngest leading man on the Ameri- 
can stage. 


H® landed on Broadway the following season and 
stayed right there until he came to Hollywood. All 
of which is why Chester Morris, still in his twenties, 
has the air of an old and experienced trouper. Despite 
his youth, he’s a real veteran. 

D. W. Griffith, who has been responsible for more 
great careers in pictures than any other one man, in- 
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Chester Morris saw part of the pre-view of "Alibi" and went 

home to pack his trunk. He felt sure that the movies were 

not for him. Then "Alibi'' opened—and Morris found him- 
self a Hollywood hit. 


directly gave Chester Morris his start in pictures. 
D. W. had seen the young man in a stage play in New 
York and asked him to make a talkie test. Morris did 
it. And that, apparently, was that. He never heard 
from D. W. again. Never knew whether the test was 
good or bad. Tests are like that. 

After wondering for a few weeks, Chester forgot it. 

But that test was to have its day, nevertheless. 

Young Morris was under contract to the stage pro- 
ducer, Al Woods. As soon as “Crime” closed, he was 
to be cast in “Jealousy,” a play with only two roles. 
Morris decided that movies weren’t for him. He would 
stick to the stage, where he was sure of work and a 
good salary. 

Destiny, however, was pulling other strings. Roland 
West, one of the big movie directors, was going to 
shoot “Alibi.” It was difficult to cast. While he was 
searching for just the right actor, he happened to see 
the test Chester Morris had made for Griffith. 

“Come to Hollywood and play in ‘Alibi,’ ”” said West. 

“Nix,” said Chester Morris. “I’m under contract to 
Woods and I don’t know anything about Hollywood.” 

~The more Morris refused, the more determined West 
was to have him. If he could square Woods, would 
Morris change his mind? Morris said he might. 
Joseph Schenck, head of United Artists, for whom 
“Alibi”? was to be made, arranged matters with Woods 
and Chester Morris came to Hollywood with a six 
months’ contract in his pocket. 

It took three months to make “Alibi.” For the other 
three months, Chester Morris just sat. Sat until he 
was almost crazy. The picture (Continued on page 117) 
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Photograph by Hurrell 


LEILA HYAMS 
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What Happened When the Great Comedian Climbed the Rickety 
London Tenement Stairs to the Room That Once Was Home 


By WILBUR 


AREERS of the more famous stars of Hollywood 
are like great houses, with the many rooms filled 
with varied, colorful stories. Some phases of 
those careers, like some rooms of the houses, 

have been thrown open wide to the public. Every bit 
of the furnishings have been described in detail. 
But there are other rooms, more private 


rooms, into which the public ,, has never 
glimpsed. They are the dens, crowded with bric- 
a-brac sacred to the memories oof their owners. 
They are the attics and, sometimes, the 


souvenirs of for- 


dark closets in which are stored 
have never been 


gotten events, memories that 
retailed in print. 

There is in Hollywood no 
whom more has been written 
told than Charlie Chaplin. His 


personage about 
- 
' and more left un- 
reminiscences are 


like a collection of jewels, | shown only to in- 
timate friends. This story is a gem of that col- 
lection. It is a peek into Charlie’s den of 
cherished memories. It was told me not by 


Geraghty, that gen- 


Charlie himself but by Tom 
has known Chaplin 


ial genius of story-telling, who 
for many years. 

It is a timely story because — 
revisiting London, his home — town, for the sec- 
ond time since he became famous. This is a 
report of the first time © Charlie went home. 

The story starts in the @ 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel in the very : 
“We had just finished our [ 
: 
2 


Charlie has been 


dining room of the 
center of London. 

luncheon coffee,” 
inspector of police 
_ asked Charlie if he 
- balcony overlooking 


Geraghty told me, “when an 
stepped up to our table and 
wouldn’t walk out on the 
the street. It was the first 7. 
day of Charlie’s first visit | | 
home to London since his F| 
funny feet and cane and . | 
derby had become interna- a 
tionally known. All morning |=; 
long a great crowd had 

milled around the front 
of the hotel, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of ‘Chol- 

lie’ Several times he 
had walked out onto a 
little balcony and 
waved and smiled at 
this great mob of 
fans. But now the 
crowd had grown /@ 
to such propor- /% 
tions the police 
were having diffi- 
culty keeping 
traffic moving. 
The inspector be- 
lieved if Charlie 
would make just 
one more appear- 
ance, the ‘bobbies’ could get the 
crowd to disperse without much 
difficulty. 

“Charlie looked at me and a 
shy smile came over his face. 
‘. wonder what they’re saying 
about me down there?’ he said, 


MORSE, Jr. 


and then suddenly started out of the room. I followed 
him and we went down a back way out into the street. 
We pushed our way through the crowd and joined 
thousands of men and women who were craning their 
necks, intently watching the little balcony overhead. 

“Suddenly, as if by some prearranged signal, the 
great crowd began to clap. Charlie and I clapped too 
and I asked a man next to me what it was all about. 
‘Hit’s Chollie; ’e’s ’ome ’e is,’ the cockney said, ap- 
parently believing I would know immediately who 
‘Chollie’ was. There is only one ‘Chollie’ to England. 

““And what are you clapping for?’ I asked. ‘Oh, 
if you clap long enough, ’e’ll come out and tike a bow,’ 
the Britisher informed me and turned around to resume 
his adoring gaze at the balcony, clapping louder than 
ever.” 


Eee so the two men, having clapped a demand for 
their own appearance, stole around through the 
crowd again and went up to the balcony to bow for 
the last time that day. The cheers and shouts, the 
wild reception that greeted the appearance of the short, 
gray-haired little man on the balcony left no doubt 
in anyone’s mind who was London’s favorite that day. 
And then, as the police finally persuaded the crowd 
to disband and the streets were cleared except for the 
normal flow of traffic, Chaplin suggested they go for 
a ride through London. 
“We were moving along one of the main streets,” 
Geraghty recalls, “when suddenly Charlie told the 
_ driver to turn down a narrow lit- 
tle alley. We went along this 
alley for several blocks until we 
came to where an old water 
trough divided the street. 
Charlie told the chauffeur 
to stop and we got out of 
the car. Dirty, ragged little 
kids were playing around the 
water trough. An old hack 
_drew up beside us and a horse 
» that looked like it had 
. fought in the Hundred 
Years’ War poked a 
withered head into 
the water. Charlie 
» looked at the 
water trough and 
then at me. He 
smiled and asked 
if I remembered 
the fine appoint- 
ments of his 
(Continued on 
page 86) 
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Up in the dingy tenement room Chaplin 

lay down upon the floor and looked up 

to the ceiling cracks. ‘They used to be 

my school books and my story books, 

too, those cracks,’ he told his compan- 

ion. "Ll used to lie here by the hour 
and dream of those cracks." 
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The Baroness Yvonne Ulp 
was the newest foreign 
screen hit to capture Holly- 
wood. Imperious, avari- 
cious and crafty, she used 
her double to draw atten- 
tion away from herself. 
While her double dressed 
the part, the baroness hid 
herself in the drabness of 
jersey and an old felt hat. 
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Qk 


Ringer 
for 
Royalty 


HE girl stood marooned on the end of 

a shadowy dock and raised a tragic face 

toward the wavering streaks of an elec- 

trician’s dawn as it glimmered over the 

murky waters. Slowly into view behind her 

loomed the sinister silhouette of a pagoda, 

the bamboo-slotted sails of a Chinese junk, 

a tea house where, judging by the forthcom- 

ing action, everything was served except that 

harmless beverage—all in all, a very creditable 

counterfeit of an Oriental waterfront, minus the 

smells. For over an hour the piece of female flotsam 

had been stumbling back and forth through a tangle 

of bales and cordage, with the result that every bone 

and sinew throbbed achingly, but no trace of ae strain 
marred the perfection of her profile. 

Little by little the battery of lights and cameras hemmed 
her in until a snort from the director informed her that 
the peak of achievement had been reached, whereupon Miss 
Lorna Wedgewood fluttered her sin-shaded eyelids and waited 
for the word of dismissal. It came in its usual form of 
approval. 

“Astoundingly exquisite!” crooned the dP waving her 
away, but at the same time giving the impression that he 
was thinking of his own mind. 

And “Beautiful!”’ seconded Mr. Chester Dorset, who had 
been on Stage G for only a few minutes and now hovered 
in the background with a bashfulness that clearly marked 
him as a stranger to the Prismatic Studios. His appreciative 
gaze swiftly catalogued Miss Wedgewood’s charms: the 
creamy skin, the willowy figure, the bluish-black coiffure 
Sweeping wavelike froma side parting in the style that 
had‘ influenced a million damsels who wanted to appear exotic. 
Then, as she sagged wearily into a chair, Mr. Dorset headed 
toward her, one hand resting on a bulge that destroyed the 
symmetry of his double-breasted serge.. , 


ME 


“M3 I show you something as lovely as-.yourself?” he 
inquired, half expecting to see a tiny hand extended 
for a continental kiss. “Mr. Klink, told me that your mind 
was very sensitive to beauty.” 

The hand, which on closer inspection, had the roughened 
palm of a tennis addict, regally indicated another chair, and 
Miss Wedgewood, not trusting herself to speak, merely smiled 
upon her visitor. That gentleman, thrilling to the warm 
brown eyes with their glints of gold, drew from his pocket 
an oblong case of purple leather stamped with .a coronet. 

“A feast for a connoisseur,” he said rather stagily. There 
was a click, and from a bed of satin flashed a circlet of light 
alive with an orange-whiteness that burned and glowed. 
“Canary diamonds,” intoned Mr. Dorset, covertly watching 


the girl’s reaction, “from a Russian treasure-room. Can’t — 


you see frosted Moscow sunshine imprisoned in their facets? 
And now they are awaiting a throat like Re 


The Exciting Hollywood Ad- 
ventures of the Czar’s Crown 
Jewels, a Balkan Vampire 
and Her American Motion 
Picture Double 


BY 


STEWART ROBERTSON 
Drawings by C. A. Bryson 


A burst of theatrical laughter underlined by a shade ; 
of despair checked any further high pressuring. ‘You : 
don’t want me,’ Miss Wedgewood told him enviously. / 
“T couldn’t buy even the box. But aren’t they gorgeous!” 
_“T beg pardon,” said the puzzled Dorset, “but aren’t 
you Baroness Ulp?” 

Lorna shook her head. “I’m just her stand-in. You 
don’t suppose a big star is going to loaf around for 
hours before a scene while the geniuses squabble, do 
you? I happen to be her twin in contour and 
coloring—in everything except ability, I guess 
—so I get sixty a week to do the drudgery.” 

“But you’re beautiful,’ protested Mr. 
Dorset. “I thought so the moment I saw 
WOW = 

Miss Wedgewood smiled wanly. “Beauty’s 
cheap out here,” she said without vanity. “I 
was nothing but an extra until’ Prismatic 
rescued the Baroness Yvonne Ulp from some 
Balkan backyard that got sponged out after 
the war, but the very fact of looking like her 
ruins any chance for the future. Nobody wants 
a number two edition, even of the left-handed 
cousin of an ex-king. Who are you, anyhow, car- 
rying a necklace like that?” 


a from Bombardier and Company, Fifth 
Avenue. We send a smooth worker out 
here every Summer with a few choice articles, 
and this year it’s my turn. You see, when we 
call on the stars personally, they’re so flattered 
at having been singled out that selling them isn’t 
very difficult, provided it’s done with a lyrical 
note.” ; 

“Frosted ‘Moscow sunshine?” laughed Lorna. 

“You’ve hit it,” grinned Mr. Dorset, who under the 
veneer of business was a friendly and personable young 
man. “Look here, you’re the first person I’ve seen who 
isn’t suffering from a display complex. Couldn’t we 
have supper together? Tm not asking you because 
you resemble the ie 

“Sh-h-h-! Here she comes now. Don’t make any 
noise or there’ll be fireworks.”’ 

All uproar was hushed as a tallish girl slithered onto 
the set, and Mr. Dorset 
stared admiringly at 
the Baroness Yvonne Lorna Wedgewood was 
Ulp, whose last name _ the baroness' double—on 
was the surviving syl- and off the screen. Her 


lable of several’ that quy+ Tondoublens 
Z y was to double for 
had been whittled off fHeeBalkant ve 5 i te 


pier te pocorn studio and in public. For 


marquee. There was ‘ity dollars she gave up 
the same clean curve her own identity, too, for 
(Continued on all time. She was the 
page 106) baroness' smoke screen. 
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PART III 


HAT was in March, 1929. Coincidentally the 

talkies were just getting a firm foothold in the 

picture industry and the various companies were 

rushing about as haphazardly as ants, trying to 
secure new talent. 

Connie’s poise and sophistication, her beauty and the 
husky cadences of her voice were as famous in Europe as 
they have since become in America. The Ufa officials in 
Germany knew of her, knew of her theatrical ancestry 
and learned of her divorce. They also knew that there is 
no anodyne for sorrow equal to hard work, and they re- 
alized their chance had come. They sent a representative 
to see her, with instructions to sign her for two pictures. 

Four years of shopping, of an empty round of social 
pleasures—teas and bridge in the afternoons; theaters, 
night clubs, bridge and dancing in the evenings—had 
begun to pall upon her. Besides, what was the use? 
She and Philip were estranged. She might better go 
back to pictures for a time. 

She was on the point of signing with Ufa when the 
Marquis de la Falaise, who was acting as personal rep- 
resentative in Paris for Joseph F. Kennedy, then head 
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Constance Bennett is 
one of the most interest- 
ing figures in pictures 
today. Her poise and 
sophistication have sin- 
gled her out for imme- 
diate recognition. She 
moves but little in movie 
circles. Her closest 
friends arenotconcerned 
with motion pictures. She 
is oddly aloof from 
rumors—and there are 
many of them—that re- 
volve about her in the 
film colony. 


of Pathé, heard she 
was considering a re- 


turn to pictures. He 
immediately ap- 
proached her. Connie 


had been on the verge 
of signing the Ufa 
contract at a large sal- 
ary. She could make 
pictures in Kurope, but 
in America there was 
that uncompleted con- 
tract with M.-G.-M. 


EGOTIATIONS 

hung fire for two 
weeks. Many were the 
long-distance calls put 
through across the At- 
lantic during that time. 
Conversations with Mr. 
Kennedy, with her at- 
torney, with M.-G.-M. 
As soon as the _last- 
named company had 
heard there was a 
chance of her coming 
back to the films they 
wanted her to finish 
out her contract. 

That contract had 
been made at what 
seemed an exorbitant 
figure for her services, 
even in those days, but 
in the face of the sal- 
ary she had been offered by Pathé and Ufa (who were 
bidding against each other and constantly raising the 
ante) the M.-G.-M. remuneration looked like pin-money. 
Eventually M.-G.-M. gave Miss Bennett a release and 
let Pathé and Ufa fight out the battle between them- 
selves. And Pathé finally got her. 

It is interesting to note that M.-G.-M. recently paid 
Pathé $125,000 for Connie’s services for one picture, 
“The Hasiest Way.” 

But let Miss Bennett explain. ‘I signed for five 
years,” she says. “I’d have signed for ten if they had 
asked me, because I had no intention of remaining in 
pictures. I thought I would come over, do one or two 
pictures and then retire again. But it sort of gets into 
your blood. You start going good and you work like the 
deuce to see if you can’t go better.” 

Hardly had she signed her contract, closed her Paris 
house and boarded a liner than trouble commenced. 
Aboard the steamer she received a cablegram from the 
Pathé publicity department in New York: 


“On your arrival you will be faced with battery of 
news cameramen and ship news reporters. A very 
clever young man in our department has thought up 


The Romance of the 


COMET GIRL 


splendid way for you to 
crash front pages in all 
papers. Idea is for you to 
say ‘No young girl should 
ever marry a millionaire.’ 
This may shock you at first, 
but am sure on thinking it 
over you will agree it is a 
clever idea.” 


Constance thought it 
over—tor about two min- 
utes—and sent this reply: 


“Tell your clever young 
man that I don’t want to 
crash the front pages in 
that way. For some inex- 
plicable reason whenever I 
come to America I always 
land on the front pages— 
and without having to 
make an ass of myself to 
do it.” 


By S. R. MOOK 


T this moment Constance Bennett is the most 

talked-about young actress in Hollywood. No 
player has made greater strides in popular favor 
during the past year. 

Miss Bennett’s childhood was typical of a theatri- 
cal family. Her father is Richard Bennett, the 
stage star, and her mother is Adrienne Morrison, 
herself an actress and the daughter of Lewis Morri- 
son, a well-known stage star of his day: Miss Ben- 
nett attended smart schools in the East and in Paris 
and made her society début in Washington. About 
this time she met Chester Moorehead, student at the 
University of Virginia. There was a runaway mar- 
riage—but subsequently Miss Bennett was per- 
suaded by her parents to go to Paris to forget. 

Following her divorce and upon her return to 
America, she went into pictures. Her success was 
immediate, but she met Philip Plant, a young mil- 
lionaire. After a hectic courtship, the two were 
married. Miss Bennett left the screen. Then fol- 
lowed four years spent abroad, in Paris and on the 
Riviera with her husband. 

All this ended in another divorce and Miss Ben- 
nett picked up the broken skeins of her life and 
faced a new future. This month’s instalment of 
her life story tells how she came to her present bril- 


garment. I’ve always 
thought it was very poor 
taste to flaunt the price you 
pay for things—whether 
cheap or expensive—in peo- 
ple’s faces. After I was 
gone, she went up to the 
publicity department of the 
studio and they filled in 
figures that are enough to 
start a revolution. A 
woman couldn’t spend that 
much on clothes in a year.” 

The result of all this has 
been that Constance has re- 
fused to see writers, and 
this, in turn, has led to 
charges of “temperament.” 

Maybe she is tempera- 
mental, but I don’t think 
so. I’ve known her for a 
long time and I’ve never 
seen any evidences of it. 
She has too keen a sense of 
humor for that sort of 
thing. If she ever did start 


- out any such interview,’ she stormed. 


ee was the beginning 
of her troubles. When 
she reached New York she 
related the incident to Mr. 
Kennedy, treated it as a joke and added, “Besides, why 
shouldn’t a girl marry a millionaire if she wants to?” 

And Mr. Kennedy repeated it as a joke. But, by the 
time it had gone the rounds, the humor had been de- 
leted and it was told as a serious matter of big import. 
So immediately a young woman wrote an interview sup- 
posedly given out by Constance, called “Every Girl 
Should Marry a Millionaire.” 

“Now, how,” Constance demanded in exasperation, 
“could every girl marry a millionaire? In the first 
place there aren’t enough millionaires to go around and, 
in the second place, even if there were, it doesn’t stand 
to reason that all of them would want to marry. It’s 
ridiculous.”’ But there was nothing that could be done 
about it. 

Then came several other interviews which disturbed 
her—vexatious little things she was supposed to have 
said but hadn’t—things that annoyed her in the same 
way a gnat or mosquito annoys a person. She began to 
resent interviewers who wrote what they pleased rather 
than what she said. 


Bu the one that really infuriated Constance, and I 
have never seen her so burned up over anything, was 
one called ‘$250,000 a Year on Clothes!”’ “I never gave 
“That girl came 
to me and began talking about clothes. I discussed 
them with her because I like clothes and I enjoy talking 
about them. But I never gave her the price of a single 


The Movie Meteor Flashing Across Hollywood 


liant success and how she looks toward the future. 


throwing things, I imagine 
she would burst out laugh- 
ing in the midst of it. 

I happened to be on the set of “This Thing Called 
Love” the afternoon they finished shooting. The com- 
pany was dismissed. Just as they started to leave the 
set the assistant director asked her to wait a moment. 
She turned and the director handed her a box contain- 
ing two dozen American beauty roses which the elec- 
tricians, prop Men, camera men, grips and actors had 
chipped in to buy for her because it had been such a 
pleasant engagement and they had wanted to do some- 
thing to fix it in her mind, too. 


ee her personal maid has been with 
her for years.. Her secretary, chauffeur, cook and 
housemaid are the same ones she engaged when she 
first returned to this country. Not a bad record for a 
star who is supposed to be selfish, cold-blooded and ritzy. 

Her sense of humor is illustrated by another incident 
I witnessed. They were engaged upon a shot of Connie 
and her supposed-husband in a room together. “I'll turn 
on the radio,’ he announced. 

“Don’t bother,” said Constance, “I’ll do it.” 

“Ah, no,” responded her husband, “I’]l turn it on.” 

Nobody liked the way he read the last line but he him- 
self. He rather fancied his inflections and stubbornly 
refused to change the delivery. The actor who played 
the husband is not without a sense of humor himself 
and, in talking about it afterwards, he laughed. “You 
can see,” he said, “the line doesn’t mean a damned thing. 
But I just happened to like the way I read it.” 
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When Miss Bennett came back to 
pictures in 1929 she intended to 
make one or two films—and then 
quit again. "But it sort of gets into 
your blood," she admits. "You start 
going good and you work like the 
deuce to see if you can't go better." 


The director was beside him- 
self. Connie pulled him aside. 
“Don’t worry. Just go ahead and 
take the shot. It’ll be all right.” 

So they started the scene with 
the actor all puffed up and think- 
ing he had won his point. 

“Tl turn on the radio,” he an- 
nounced presently. 

“All right,” said Constance 
quite unconcernedly, thus remoy- 
ing all opportunity for him to de- 
liver his last line. Being a good 
actor, he recovered himself quick- 
ly and the surprise he felt over 
the retort he got instead of the 
correct cue didn’t show in his face. 


qe me, Constance Bennett is the 

most interesting figure in pic- 
tures today. She may not have an 
angel’s disposition. Few of us 
have, and as a rule those few are 
uninteresting to the point of dead- 
liness. 

But when she is upset over a 
thing or doesn’t like a person, 
that person knows it. She doesn’t 
say one thing to your face and 
another when your back’s turned. 
Not so long ago she had an argu- 
ment about her contract with Neil 
McCarthy, the Pathé attorney. 
The session lasted for hours. 
When it was finished Mr. Mc- 
Carthy picked up the phone and 
called the studio executives, who 
were waiting to hear the outcome. 
“Whatever that girl says is O. K.,” 
Mr. McCarthy announced. ‘She 
hasn’t a crooked bone in her body, 
and when she fights, she fights in 
the open.” 

She has a clause in her contract 
that permits her to take ten 
weeks’ vacation a year—all at one 
time, so she can go to Europe if 
she chooses. Last year she made 
the trip. This year she has for- 
feited the vacation in order to get 
in another picture or two. 

“T can’t understand,” I. said, 
“why you don’t. use those ten 
weeks to do a stage play.” _ - 

“T’d die of fright if I ever ha 
to face an audience across the 
footlights,” she responded. 

“But I should think the urge 
would be in your blood,” I per- 
sisted. “Didn’t you like to go 
back-stage when you were a kid 
and your father was a star?” 

“Oh, sure,” she answered care- 
lessly, “but that was because I was 
the daughter of the star, and I 
could go sailing in while other 
people had to wait to be an- 
nounced (Continued on page 98) 


The Men Who Make the Movies 


The Story of Samuel Goldwyn 


BY LYNDE DENIG 


eyes are well fo- 

cused: One is set 

on beauty, the other 
on money. More fortunate 
than most men, he has 
found considerable of both 
before reaching the end of 
his rainbow. Throughout 
his career as a producer of 
motion pictures, which 
started in 1910, Sam Gold- 
wyn has been a practical 
idealist with a strong crea- 
tive urge. He has taken 
his share of knocks and has 
come up fighting, generally 
with a new star in his 
corner of the ring. Every 
night when they kneel to 
give thanks for manifold 
blessings, Ronald Colman, 
Vilma Banky, Lois Moran, 
Belle Bennett, Gary Cooper, 
Walter Byron and sundry 
others should mention Sam, 
their discoverer and, to an 
appreciable degree, their 
’ artistic creator. 

The familiar story about 
George Bernard Shaw and 
Goldwyn is, in reality, not 
as extravagant as it may 
appear. It seems that in 
the course of a discussion over screen rights to his 
plays, Shaw said: “The difference between us is that 
you are thinking of art, whereas I am thinking of 
money.” Oddly enough that may have been the case, 
for Goldwyn always has shown profound respect for the 
artistically elect. 


Sas. GOLDWYN’S 


N 1920 he assembled a group of distinguished Writers 

whom he dubbed Eminent Authors, once referred to 
in a newspaper as the Imminent Authors. Gertrude 
Atherton, Rex Beach, Basil King, Rupert Hughes, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart were in the group. The results were 
less than satisfactory, but Goldwyn went right along 
angling for the biggest fish in the literary pond. 
There was, for example, the sad case of Maurice 
Maeterlinck, a bewildered poet whose knowledge of bees 
availed him little in a Hollywood studio. 

As was his habit when anything of seeming impor- 
tance transpired, Goldwyn worked himself into a: fever 
of excitement over the coming of the renowned Belgian. 
Maeterlinck must travel across the continent in a 
kingly fashion: a private car, no less, and gala recep- 
tions sponsored by social leaders in the principal cities 
en route. Edwin Justus Mayer (now a playwright), 
one of the smartest of the young publicity men on the 
producer’s staff, was assigned to special escort duty. 

Eddie borrowed a morning coat from another mem- 
ber of the publicity staff and was ready to depart with 
his precious cargo. At the farewell pep meeting, Gold- 
wyn, in a display of enthusiasm, slapped Maeterlinck on 
the back: “I know you'll make good,” he said. But the 
poet’s bluebirds shed their feathers in California and 
his bees would store no honey. Goldwyn took a few 
brisk canters on the bridle path in Central Park and 


Samuel Goldwyn 


promptly forgot the illus- 
trious but expensive 
Maeterlinck. 


EVERSING a custom- 
ary procedure, Gold- 
wyn adopted his business 
name for personal use, in- 
stead of naming his busi- 
ness after himself.- Left 
an orphan in Warsaw, Po- 
land, at the age of ten 
years, he came to this 
country in the steerage and 
landed his first job in a 
glove factory in Glovers- 
ville. N. Y. As Samuel 
Goldfish, he grew to man- 
hood in Gloversville, ad- 
vancing steadily in the 
glove business, saving 
money the while, with a 
view to establishing his. 
own business when a favor- 
able opportunity arrived. 

In 1910, he met Jesse L. 
Lasky. They pooled their 
fresources, founded the 
Lasky Pictures Corporation 
and remained partners un- 
til 1917, when Goldfish 
withdrew to found another 
company with Arch and 
Edgar Selwyn. Taking the 
first four letters of Goldfish and the last three of Sel- 
wyn, without aid from a numerologist, they evolved the 
name of Goldwyn and called their company Goldwyn 
Pictures. A few years later, sam had his own name 
legally changed. 

While the record may indicate that Goldwyn is es- 
sentially a lone, rather than a partnership executive, 
this same record will show that the producer has been a 
keen picker of men. At the beginning of his indepen- 
dent career he selected men such as Howard Dietz and 
Kenneth MacGowan to bring him and his pictures into 
contact with the public. Explosive of temper, exacting, 
and a veritable dynamo of nervous energy, he has a 
keen regard for men cast in a different mould. 


HONG: other qualities contributing to Goldwyn’s 
success, is' his appreciation of the importance of 
maintaining friendly relations with the press. He al- 
ways finds time to be courteous to the men and women 
behind the typewriter, which recalls an anecdote now 
being printed for the first time. In connection with the 
announcement of some new policy, Goldwyn invited 
representatives of magazines and newspapers to his 
office. At the close of the conference, he stood at the 
doorway bidding his guests farewell, addressing each 
by name. He shcok hands with-a reticent young man 
and then, by way of a pleasant comment, he said: 
“Give my regards to Sime,” Sime being Sime Silver- 
man, editor and publisher of the unique amusement 
weekly, Variety. It happened that the man addressed, 
instead of being a representative of the famous Sime, 
had been an inconspicuous member of Goldwyn’s own 
publicity department for more than a year. : 
(Continued on page 90) ; 
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HOLLY WOOD'S. 


The Boulevardier Discusses the 
Honest Funny Man, Will Rogers, 
and Tells About Charming 
Marion Davies and Her Charities 


body ought to go see it.” In “Jubilo” he imperson- 
ated Romeo in a burlesque of the balcony scene. He 
said the reason the scene was put in the picture was 
that Sam Goldwyn had a lot of costumes left over 
from a romantic production starring Geraldine Far- 
rar and Lou Tellegen. 

“I don’t want to brag,” he said shyly, “but I 
wear Gerry’s tights.” 

A lady interviewer watching him at work in his 
tights couldn’t repress a little squeal over the 
shapeliness of his legs. 

_ ‘Well,” blushed Will, ‘I wasn’t in the Follies five 
years for nothing.” 

The day I met him the publicity boys were 
after a photograph of his hands. It was for use in 
a cigarette advertisement. Will doesn’t smoke but 
he was agreeable providing the endorsement read: 
“T don’t smoke and that’s why I can recommend 
your cigarette.” 

Looking at his gnarled hands, he shook his head 
ruefully. 

“Guess I’d better wear huskin’ mittens,” he said. 
“We could say they was to protect my delicate paws 
from the nicotine stains.” 

Then he had a brighter idea: 

“T tell you. I'll get Gloria Swanson to let me use 
a photograph of her hands. We’ll write underneath: 
‘Will Rogers’ hands—see what ropin’ does for the 
hands!’ ” 


Wo doesn’t look you straight in the eye when 
talking. I suspect those who do. It is the ruse 
of slick lawyers and promoters. Will looks at the 
ground and chews his cud. But now and then his 
little eyes dart blue lightning into yours. Catch- 


ing you off guard he sees more than by a challeng- 
ing stare. 

Will is naturally shy. Fifi Dorsay who vamped 
him in “They Had To See Paris” used to make him 


Of Will Rogers Mr. Howe says: "The best ambassador of 
good will is Good Will. A sryscraper among bungalows, he 
h 


is the loftiest character on the Hollywood Olympus. And he 


is the typical American, being part Cherokee. 


‘ACH month in NEw Movir Herbert Howe has been 

discussing the outstanding personalities of Holly- 
wood through the years. He has related his impressions 
of Rudie Valentino, of Pola Negri, of Douglas Faitr- 
banks, Senior, and of Mabel Normand, the greatest 
of them all. Next month he will tell you about Richard 
Barthelmess, Alla Nazimova and other vivid figures 
of the films. The story this month—on Will Rogers 
and Marion Davies—is complete in itself, as are the 
others of Mr. Howe’s Hall of Fame series. 


HEN I first met Will Rogers he had hardly be- 

gun to talk and hadn’t learned to write. He had 

just graduated from the Follies into the higher 

art of Hollywood and was appearing in “‘Jubilo” 
on the silent screen. 


“Been down to see our picture?” he asked, twirling: 


his rope and mangling his gum. 
“Nou lesaid. 
“Aw, you ought to go see it,” he drawled. “Some- 
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blush by insisting on acting as his maid. 
“Aw leave me alone, Froggie,” he would plead as 
Fifi darted at him to brush off his clothes and smooth 
his hair each time he came on the set. 

“But Monsieur Rogers, your clothes are all dust and 
your hair is terrible. I cannot have my lover look 
SOlsoatans 

Fifi never succeeded in placating his hair. “He says 
he is Indian,” Fifi remarked to me, “and I believe him. 
His hair is made of wire.” 

Fifi also revealed that Will cannot remember his lines 
unless he composes them. Considering the lines com- 
posed by the screen dialoguists, I suspect Will of smart- 
ness rather than bad memory. No lines are as good as 
his own. But Fifi says he forgets the names of char- 
acters too. He always called her Fifi in the picture in- 
stead of the character name. 

He likes Irene Rich as his leading woman because he 
is used to her as his picture wife. You may have noted 
that he always calls her Mary on the screen, Mary is 
the name of his own wife. : 

Rogers is like that. 


By 
HERBERT HOWE 


ILL is fifty-one. His birthday is Novem- 
ber 4. He has a daughter and two sons, 
Will, Jr., and Jimmy. 

He was proclaimed mayor of Beverly Hills 
without an election. Beverly Hills is too small 
to rate a mayor, but Will put it on the world 
map with his by-line. 

Will’s idea of a home is the log cabin in 
which he and Mrs. Rogers started housekeep- 
ing. He is one of Hollywood’s cowboys who 
was a cow hand and still is, in sympathy. He 
occupies a mansion in Beverly and kas a ranch 
in the Santa Monica hills, but he refuses to 
admit a telephone. Ropin’ and polo are his 
pastimes. 

He writes for more than six hundred news- 
papers, including several in foreign lands, and 
his copy is always on time. He scribbles his 
comments and articles on backs of envelopes 
or whatever is at hand when he happens to 
think of them. He has written seven books, 
innumerable magazine articles. His income is 
said to be well over a million a year from 
writing, acting, public speaking. 

Acting made him a writer. When he was 
working in silent pictures on the Goldwyn 
lot the publicity men used to quote him in 
copy. His observations on the set were so 
good that smart Sam Goldwyn engaged a 
stenographer to follow him around taking 
them down for sub-titles. Eventually an 
agent wised Will up to the profit of writing 
his own stuff. 

Will’s dramatic career started in the pas- 
tures of Oklahoma. From there he twirled 
his rope into a street carnival. Harry Weber, 
theatrical agent, saw him and signed him for 
vaudeville. It was Mrs. Rogers who advised 
him to accompany his rope-twirling with some of the 
comments he made around home. 

Fifi Dorsay’s critique of his appearance is correct. 
At home he is the same nobby dresser he is on the 
screen. He has never worn a dress suit except for 
comedy. His pants are without creases and his shoes 
without shine. Being Indian, he feels he is compromis- 
ing enough by wearing them at all. 


AS a silent actor Will was a loss. The talkies have 
advanced him to premier position: “They Had To 
See Paris,” “So This Is London,” “Lightnin’”... . 

The Fox company pays him better than half a million 
a year. 

In my opinion he is the best talkie comedian. “So 
This Is London” clocked more laughs with me than 
“City Lights” or ‘Feet First.” 

Will has wit along with humor and a shrewd satire. 
_ His humor springs from character as much as from 
line. You see and hear him even when reading him. 

Will’s old home is Claremore, Oklahoma, as everyone 
knows. And as everyone knows he raised two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars for the drought suffer- 
ers when he toured that section without pay. 

Today Will Rogers is the loftiest character of the 
Hollywood Olympus. 

A skyscraper among bungalows, he casts his shadow 
so much farther than the rest that it is hardly fair to 
compute him with them, 


LL of FAME 


"Marion Davies’ name- is a beacon of charity. Her hobby is to 
help in ending capital punishment. That's what won me to her 
army," says Herb Howe. “One never knows!" 


Philosopher, critic, actor, friend to man, he is an in- 
ternational favorite. The earth is his fan. 

It is no pun to say that the greatest ambassador of 
good will is Good Will. 


AST month I said Doug Fairbanks, Sr., is the typical 

‘American. He is. But Will is a heap more Ameri- 
can. He’s part Injun...Cherokee. If we take him as 
typical of the race we have to admit we have the wrong 
people on the reservations. They should be in Wash- 
ington. 

The Governor of Texas thinks Will should be elected 
to the great White Tepee. The magazine, Life, once 
conducted a humorous campaign to elect Will president. 
It wasn’t nearly as humorous as some that have been 
conducted seriously. 

Will Rogers holds a paradoxical distinction: A funny 
man, he is the one person we take seriously. It’s his 
honesty. If honesty were the best political policy 
now-a-days Will would be the logical successor to cherry- 
chopping George and honest Abe. 

He has such an enormous following that newspapers 
dare not drop his comments. One paper omitted his 
remarks for a day when they disagreed with the editor’s 
viewpoint. Since then they have appeared regularly. It 
is said that Mr. Rogers offered the ultimatum of drop- 
ping them regularly or running them regularly. 

Will is politic as well as honest. He said of the Goy- 
ernor of Texas: “Heis avery (Continued on page 116) 
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The Anti-Movie Month 


Clive Brook, born in London on June 1, 
1891, had his Sun in conjunction with 
Neptune when he was born. Neptune is 
the planet ruling the motion picture in- 
dustry. The combination of the Sun and 
Neptune not only gives him great magnet- 
ism, but the Sun is also squared to Saturn, 
giving him caution as well. Brook is well 
armed for success on the screen. 


RE you listening to Evangeline Adams’ as- 

trological radio broadcasts over a national net- 
work from Station WABC in New York City? You 
can hear her comments and predictions twice each 
week, on Mondays and Wednesdays. Check this fea- 
ture on your local radio programs. You can write 
to Miss Evangeline Adams, in care of NEw MovIis, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


UNE people just don’t seek the limelight. 

Of course, some of them get into it. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was a June person—at least, he 
was born under what is generally known as the 

June sign, Gemini, although in reality it governs every- 
body born between May 22nd and June 21st. So were 
Dante and Walt Whitman and Richard Wagner and 
Conan Doyle and Queen Victoria. Gene Tunney, too, 
if you prefer a modern and pugilistic example! But 
generally speaking, in the great world of affairs, 
men and women born under Gemini have either. been 
content to hide their lights under a bushel or to be the 
powers behind the throne. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the typically 
limelight professions: politics, the stage and the screen. 
The late Robert M. LaFollette is about the only ‘nation- 
ally known politician who was born under Gemini; the 
late Richard Mansfield, the only well-known stage actor 
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If You Were Born Under the In- 
fluence of Gemini You Naturally 
Avoid the Limelight. Wit Rather 
Than Emotion Governs Children 

of This Astrological Sign 3 


whom I recall. And when it comes to the screen, the 
list, though slightly longer, is short enough in com- 
parison to the Aries and Taurus lists which we have 
been considering the last two months. 


Pe very notable screen successes, Al Jolson and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Senior, were born on what we 
call the “cusp” between the signs Taurus and Gemini, 
and because of that fact may be said to partake of the 
qualities of both signs. But of those who were born 
strongly under Gemini alone, about the only names 
which occur to me are Clive Brook, Virginia Valli, 
Jeanette MacDonald, Ernest Torrance, Ralph Graves, 
Blanche Sweet, Louise Fazenda and 
Barry Norton. 
Not a bad list by any means. 
Some of these artists are cer- 
tainly among the picture 
elect. But there aren’t 
many of them; and the — 
degree of fame which 
some of them have 
achieved would seem to 
be considerably less 
than their undoubted 
talents deserve. This 
is no new experience 
for me. In my broad- 
casting work, I have 
found it very difficult to 
select well-known Gemini 
people to use as conspicu- 
ous examples of the really 
fine qualities of this versatile, 
highly mental sign. I have in my 
list of clients hundreds of sterling 
people whom I know to be successful in their own 
modest way, but whose names are not so well known: 
to the general public as are those of many less talented 
people born, for example, under Aries, the sign of 
leadership. 

All of which leads me to the conclusion that people 
born between May 22nd and June 21st must work es- 
pecially hard if they hope to win a wide popular success. 

Another thing: you may have noticed that a good 
many of the famous people I mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this story were writers. I might have named 
others: Harriet Beecher Stowe, who wrote “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’; Julia Ward Howe, who wrote “The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic”; Lord Bulwer-Lytton, who 
wrote “The Last Days of Pompeii”. For Gemini is 
essentially a writer’s sign, a literary sign. Even Gene 
Tunney seems to have felt its influence! And it would 
not be surprising to me if some of the well-known 
actors and actresses now performing on the screen 
found the greatest opportunity for the display of their 
Gemini talents in writing for the studios instead of 
acting in them. 

The reason for Gemini people’s turning to writing 
instead of acting is simple. Gemini is ruled by Mercury, 


of JUNE 


the God of the Intellect, who presides especially over 
all those engaged in the production of literature: not 
only writers, but editors, publishers, proof-readers— 
even printers and book-sellers. Of course, the fact that 
you are born under Gemini doesn’t mean that. you 
must occupy yourself in any of these*professions; but 
it does indicate that you are likely to win your greatest 
success by your wits rather than by any such highly 
emotional activity as acting. Even Richard Mansfield, 
believed by some to have been the greatest American 
actor, was of the distinctly intellectual type. 

I would not say that the picture heroes and heroines 
I have named are wholly devoid of emotional appeal. 
Nobody could watch Clive Brook in some of his love 
scenes and believe that! And although I am not so 
good a judge of the girls, I daresay that Jeanette Mac- 
Donald stirs feelings in the masculine part of her audi- 
ence which could hardly be described as purely in- 
tellectual. What I do say, however, is that even these 
physically attractive and emotionally appealing artists 
do stand out from the general run of movie actors and 
actresses because of the appeal they 
make not only to our hearts but to 
our brains. 


Take Clive Brook. The 
reason for his_ strong, 
physical magnetism is 


obvious the moment you 
look at his chart, and it 
has very little to do 
with the fact that the 
Sun was in Gemini 
when he was born. Mr. 
Brook has Venus in 
the magnetic, physical, 
earthy sign Taurus; 
and in this_ respect 


his horoscope is similar 

to that of Mayor Jimmy 

Walker of New York. Need NOR 
I say more? In real life, 


however, i daresay that the 
woman who is successful in old: RE 
ing Mr. Brook’s affection must | = 
chummy with him on the mental side as well as the 
emotional, because his Venus, though in the physical 
sign Taurus, is also in conjunction with Mercury, the 
ruling planet of his own sign Gemini. He also has the 
Moon, which rules his relations both with the public 
and with women, in another mental sign, Aries—a con- 
dition, by the way, which should make him very care- 
ful about leaning too far out of high windows! I have 
never known anybody with the Moon in Aries who 
wasn’t susceptible to dizziness on looking down from 
high altitudes. 


ae outstanding reason for Mr. Brook’s success in 
pictures, as revealed by his horoscope, is the fact 
that the Sun was in conjunction with Neptune when 
he was born. Neptune, as you know by this time if you 
have been reading these pages from month to month, 
is the planet ruling the moving-picture industry. The 
combination of the Sun and Neptune not only gives 
him great magnetism, but since the Sun is also squared 
to Saturn, it gives him caution as well. He should be 
careful not to become too cautious. Mr. Brook’s Jupiter, 
the planet which rules money and success, is in Nep- 
tune’s own sign, Pisces, so he is doubly armed for 


Why So Few Gemini Folk Become 


Actors on Stage or Screen 


once MacDonald, born in Philadelphio 
on June 18, 1907, is a distinct Gemini 
person. Her luck is mercurial. It rises and 
falls like the mercury in a thermometer 
instead of keeping an even course, as is 
the case with less volatile types. Miss 
Adams says that extraordinarily good con- 
ditions surround Miss MacDonald through 
the year of 1931. 


triumphs on the screen. His Jupiter, also, is 
ZF i by Saturn, which probably means that his 

atic increase along with his income. Isn’t that 
true, Mr. Brook? 

If this actor has come through the past few months 
without illness or without trouble of some sort with 
women, he is lucky. On the health side, he should 
look out for colds; they. might easily. develop into 
pneumonia. He is the type to whom fresh air is almost 
as essential as daily bread. -As for his relations with 
women, Jupiter is going to be very friendly with the 
Moon beginning this Summer, a condition which should 
also have a most beneficial effect on his relations with 
the public. The years 1931 and 1932 should be impor- 
tant for Mr. Brook, either personally or professionally. 
What he gets out of them for good or evil depends on 
the direction in which he turns his energies. 

Miss MacDonald is under wonderful conditions right 
now. If she isn’t already signed up to a long-time con- 
tract, this would be a prime time to negotiate one. 
Her Sun is in conjunction with Mercury, which rules 
all writings, including contracts and all other papers 
having to do with the law. I put this fact first in 
talking about Miss MacDonald because she is primarily 
a Gemini person, which is another way of saying that 
her “luck” is mercurial. It rises and falls like the 
mercury in a thermometer (Continued on page 84) 
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What, 
No 
Comeback ¢ 


BY SALLY BENSON 


Photographs from Albert Davis Collection 


\ 


ing out on his rounds carrying your burglar tools. 
Sir James M. Barrie pointed to the horrible conse- 
quences in “The Little White Bird.” If you remember, 
Peter Pan, good and fed up with petting and pamper- 
ing, flew out the window one night to get away from 
it all. But when he decided to come back home after his 
brief fling, he found another little boy in his crib, 
a little boy who took what was handed him and who 
seemed to be doing pretty well by himself. 

We all remember Peter Pan. And the little boy who 
stayed in the crib? Well, his name escapes me. 

Everyone has his troubles and what’s worrying me 
right now is how to get away from all this whimsy 
and back to an interview with Charles Ray. Charles 
Ray is out of pictures. He has been out of pictures for 
several years and yet, so far, it hasn’t occurred to him 
to try to stage a comeback. There is something about 
the words, “Bill Hart Plans to Stage Comeback’ or 
“Charles Ray Plans to Stage Comeback” that he doesn’t 
seem to care about. He left moving pictures for very 


Remember Charlie Ray's many charming perform- good reasons and he still has those reasons. 

ances of the old silent films. This—in The Pinch “People come to me,” he said, “and say, ‘Listen, 

Hitter” of 1917—was one of his best. No one could Ray, here’s how you made your mistake.’ Only, you 
play appealing boyishness so charmingly. see, I don’t think I made a mistake.” 


L O I said to the Boss, lissen, 
I’m _ through. lve stood 
enough outta you for the 
last six months and now I’m 

through. And then I told him a 

few things he oughta know about 

hisself. Did he burn up!” 

Of course, the only trouble with 
this declaration of independence 
is that the Boss doesn’t really burn 
to a crisp. And the next day, when 
you press your face against the 
windowpane from the _ outside 
looking in, there is another young 
man sitting at your desk or start- 


“Paris,” made in 1927, was one of 
the last of Charles Ray’s silent films. 
He was trying to turn to more 
sophisticated roles—and the plan 
didn't work out. In “Paris”, by the 
way, Joan Crawford gave an in- 
teresting performance. That was 
long before stardom came to her. 


Charlie Ray Doesnt Like the 
Word. Besides, He Has 
Been Studying Singing for 
a Brand New Musical 
Career on the Stage 


“Sometimes I think that a person who doesn’t suc- 
ceed has more to congratulate himself on than one who 
does. But now the general opinion is that a man 
who is a great success must be a great guy. No matter 
what you do or how you go against what you really 
believe, if you click with the public and your bank 
account is big enough, you get by. Men like Legs Dia- 
mond and Al Capone are shamefacedly admired by 
many people. They admit that those two men are thugs 
and deserve to be shot, but then they will add, ‘Well, 
it’s all right if you can get away with it.’” 

“That’s been my trouble. I don’t want to get away 
with anything.” 

“Several years ago I worked my way to the top in 
pictures. iI suppose I could have stayed there if I’d 
really wanted to. Instead I got the idea that I could 
produce better pictures for myself than anyone could 
produce for me. You know the answer. I lost what 
money I had—and my shirt besides.” 

“That’s another funny thing. Why is it considered 
a disgrace to lose money? Almost every actor or 
actress who has tried to break away from the big 
companies and produce pictures independently has lost 
money. And most people blame them for it. Maybe 
the pictures weren’t good. What of it? We thought 
they were and we were the ones to pay for our mistakes, 
if you want to call them that.” 

“Suppose, for instance, that I had salted away all 
my money and bought a lot of bonds with it, or stock. 


The Hollywood home that once belonged to Charles Ray. 


-would be this difference. 


Charles Ray was a mighty favorite of the old motion pic- 

tures. Then he lost his fortune producing the kind of 

pictures he liked to make. After a period of readjustment 

he turned to vaudeville for stage experience. Then, too, 

he studied singing. He wants to carve a new career for 
himself in musical comedy. 


The crash on Wall Street would have come along just 
the same and I would be just as before. But there 
(Continued on page 94) 


It was Ray who imported the first English butler to the then 
pioneer town of Hollywood and thereby startled the natives. 


According to legend, they used to ring the door bell just 


to catch the butler’s annoyed expression. 


Romantic moments of "Strangers May Kiss," "Ten Cents a Dance” and "East Lynne." 


REVIEWS 


“The Front Page is a 


Newspaper Play Hit—Comments 


Upon the Important New Motion Pictures 
By FREDERICK JAMES SMITH 


T is difficult to make newspaper folk interesting 
to the public at large, but I think that young 
Howard Hughes’ United Artists production of “The 
Front Page” turns the trick. 

Strangely enough, just as the film version of “The 
Front Page” was launched, came news of the death of 
the real “Hildy” Johnson in Chicago. 


Rowdy Newspaper Drama 


When Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur wrote the 
rowdy stage play of this title, they not only built their 
drama around Johnson, but they borrowed his name 
as well. 

The Hildy Johnson of “The Front Page” is a bright 
young newspaper man who is just on the verge of ditch- 
ing his job, migrating to New York where an adver- 
tising agency position awaits him and, of course, 
marrying the girl. 
Since the biggest 
story of his career 
breaks just then, Hil- 
dy has difficulty in 
wrenching loose. “The 
Front Page” points 
the idea that, if you 
are once a newspaper 
man, you always will 
be a newspaper man. 

The real Hildy 
Johnson seemed to en- 
counter none of the 
temptations fabrica- 
ted by the Messrs. 
Hecht and Mac- 
Arthur. He went 
right on covering the 
Cook County Crimi- § 
nal Court Building 
for his paper, The 
Herald and Examiner. 
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When he died the inside men of the office—who hardly 
knew him—talked in whispers of his newspaper prowess 
and the powers-that-be closed the Criminal Courts Build- 
ing for the afternoon of the funeral. ~ 

But I digress. “The Front Page” is a corking picture. 
It is alive all the way, swiftly, racily and riotously 
adapted (by Bartlett Cormack) and directed (by Lewis 
Milestone). This hard-boiled newspaper play turns out 
to be a breathless film adventure. I hand chief honors 
to Mr. Milestone, who, you know, directed “All Quiet on 
the Western Front.” 


Adolphe Menjou Scores 


A particularly fine performance is contributed by 
Adolphe Menjou as the dynamic, sardonic managing 
editor, who tries to save Hildy from wasting his talents 
on love and self-advancement. There is the same dap- 
per, boutonniere exte- 
rior, but beneath is a 
hard-boiled editor 
who stops at nothing. 
Menjou makes you be- 
lieve him... 

I am afraid I have 
not said enough about 
the story of “The 
Front Page.” Most of 
the events take place 
in the press room of 


Adolphe Menjou scores 
a real hit in "The Front 
Page," playing a dif- 
ferent sort of réle, that 
of a hard-boiled man- 
aging editor. Pat 
O'Brien is the reporter 
and Mary Brian the girl. 


Z 
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Interesting scenes of "Unfaithful," "My Past" and "Tabu." 


the Criminal Courts Building, where the boys have 
gathered for a game of poker while they await the 
hanging of a little anarchist. It is Hildy’s last watch. 
Then the killer escapes—and hell breaks loose. Hildy 
just can’t walk out on the fun, even with his bride 
waiting at the train. 

The newspaper men are racily written and acted. A 
fine profane scorn runs through their observation of 
men and events. They have seen the magnificent ma- 
chinery of a great city’s political life in all its tragic 
sordidness. 

Pat O’Brien, a newcomer, is excellent as Hildy and 
George E. Stone, the unforgettable young Jew of ‘‘Cim- 
arron,” is great again in another character role, that 
of the humble killer who escapes for a few dramatic 
minutes. Mae Clark is touching as a cynical street- 
walker who tries to help the pathetic little murderer. 


The Modern Woman 


The movies certainly have broadened their views upon 
womanhood. Take Metro-Goldwyn’s “Strangers May. 
Kiss,” based on the yarn by Ursula Parrot, which stars 
the personable Norma Shearer. The girl of this story 
gives her love without question to a newspaper chap. 
When he rides on to new adventure, she moves to Paris 
and proceeds to furnish that city with something to 
talk about. Wine, men and song! It’s all very modern. 
In the end, the war correspondent comes back, settles 
down to radio broadcasting and takes the girl for better 
or for worse. Such is screen life in 1931. 


Miss Shearer is quite fascinating as Lisbeth, while 
Robert Montgomery, as one of those self-sacrificing 
young chaps who hides his love behind a quip and a 
cocktail, does very well, indeed. Neil Hamilton is the 
newspaper chap. 

There’s another of these modern young women who 
dances with tears in her eyes in “Unfaithful,” Ruth 
Chatterton’s new film. She is the American wife of a 
philandering peer and she hides her broken heart under 
a mask of gayety. She even sings a litle song, ““Mam- 
ma’s in the Dog House Now,” for her roystering guests. 
I found ‘Unfaithful’ to be slow and dull—and Miss 
Chatterton to be far from her best. Still, it isn’t her 
fault. 

Shot at Dawn 


I must report my disappointment, too, at Marlene 
Dietrich’s second Hollywood-made film, ‘“Dishonored” 
(Paramount). This is a thick and turgid spy yarn that 
starts with another close-up of those superb Dietrich 
legs and ends with a firing squad. Miss Dietrich plays 
No. X-27, who lets a Russian spy get away and, despite 
her record of vamping spy after spy before a firing 
squad, is shot for treason. “Dishonored,” to me, is 
slow and rather uninteresting. Even the German star 
is not up to her previous work as the cynical, world- 
weary widow who stops at nothing for dear old Austria. 

Barbara Stanwyck has genuine screen possibilities. 
There is a fine and honest directness about her work. 
In Columbia’s “Ten Cents a Dance’? (which derives its 
name and theme from the (Continued on page 19) 


Scenes from current motion pictures: "Body and Soul,"" “Honor Among Lovers" and "The Great Meadow.n 


Walter Huston was born in Toronto. His father was a build- 
ing contractor and his grandfather was a Canadian pioneer. 
Huston boarded a train out of Toronto twenty-five years 
ago to join a small touring troupe. He received $15 a week 
for his first services as an actor. 


HEN Walter Huston of 
the stage and screen was 
a little boy he was 
known for his ability to 
make friends and to keep them. 
I have been talking to folks ‘‘who 
knew him then” and I am con- 
vinced that it is this genial 
quality that has helped him to 
get to the top in show business. 

Twenty-five years ago he 
boarded a train out of Toronto 
to go with a traveling show. 
He was to receive the princely 
salary of $15 a week. The other 
day I met him when he stepped 
off an incoming train at To- 
ronto. He carried in his pocket, 
two neat little papers which re- 
quire that he make four motion 
pictures a year for five years at 
$50,000 a picture. 

Attracted to the world of 
amusements by a visit to the cir- 
cus when a lad, he has worked 
probably as hard as any actor 
on the American stage to get to 
the top. He started with a 
small time traveling show. He 
was eleven years in vaudeville. 
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Walter Huston, Toronto 
Boy, Gained His First 


Stage Training in Small 
Touring Theatrical Shows 


He has played stock, has been featured in numer- 
ous Broadway productions, is known as one of 
the greatest character actors on the American 
stage, and in addition to a whole string of motion 
picture successes, has achieved the crowning glory 
of having played Abraham Lincoln, the part many 
an actor would have given his soul to portray. He 
is the favorite actor of Eugene O’Neill, George M. 
Cohan and Arthur Hopkins. ~ 

Toronto, the birthplace of Mary Pickford, is also 
Huston’s birthplace. He is of pioneer Canadian 
stock, his family having resided in the vicinity of 
the small town of Orangeville, a short distance 
from Toronto, for generations. 

Robert Huston, his father, was well known in 
the city years ago as a building contractor. He 
was the son of one Alexander Huston, who, in 
1828, hewed a home out of the wilderness at a 
spot known as Hog’s Hollow. His mother, form- 
erly Elizabeth McGibbon, was the daughter of a 
pioneer school-teacher and was a woman of con- 
siderable refinement. Both parents died several 
years ago. 

Walter was the kid of the family. He had two 
sisters, Nan and Margaret, and one older brother, 
Alex. Margaret was prominent in Toronto and 
New York as a singer. She married W. T. Car- 
rington, wealthy Gothamite, and since her mar- 
riage has practically given up her professional ca- 
reer in order to coach talkie stars. Nan, the 
eldest sister, resides with Margaret. .Alex, the 
big brother, is a successful commercial artist in 
Toronto. It was from Alex that I obtained the 
intimate details of Walter’s home town life. 

A city boy, fond of spending 
his Summer holidays on the 
farm of his uncle, another 
Alex Huston, at Orangeville, 
Walter evinced his passion for 
the stage early in life. 

“Margaret was perhaps the 
best known singer in Toronto 
at that time,’ Alex related to 
me. “Some of the best musi- 
cians and singers in town used 
to visit our house often. Walter - 
would entertain the guests 
without hesitation, he would 
give imitations, sing coon 
songs, or dance, just to he 
entertaining. 

“Walter wasn’t a bashful boy 
by any means,” Alex said. “He 
had plenty of friends and, of 

. course, some of them were girl 
friends. He was a genial sort 


Walter Huston at the age of 

nineteen. Note the natty man- 

about-town attire. At this time 

Mr. Huston was something of an 

actor, although Broadway knew 
little of him. 


HOME TOWN | 
STORIES of the STARS 


By HAL MILLER 
of The Toronto Star 


of a kid. He never came home with any black 
eyes; I usually attended to that. But, mind 
you, he wasn’t backward about scrapping if 
there was any just cause for it.” 

Old Winchester Street School, visited by 
Walter when in Toronto last Fall, was where he 
got the first urge to enter the amusement field. 
While playing hookey from studies to attend a 
circus, he fell in love with show business. His 
ambition at the time was either to swing lazily 
from a high trapeze or to be the brave fellow 


who fearlessly put his head into the fierce dramaatthe old 
lion’s mouth. Toronto Opera 
At school he took an intense interest in sports. House. 


He played rugby, baseball and hockey. At 

hockey he excelled. He played with the St. 
Simon’s hockey team. If the puck game had 

in those days just a fraction of the big time 
popularity that it has today, he might even have fol- 
lowed sport instead of the stage. 

After he left school he got a job in the hardware de- 
partment of Simpson’s store. He worked there for 
nearly twa years. Meantime he had enrolled in the 
Shaw School of Acting, conducted by John Shaw, who 
had large classes. Periodically dramatic performances 
were presented at the opera house. 

“T shall never forget one incident that occurred when 
he was playing the part of a villainous henchman who 
was abducting the beautiful heroine,” Alex said. “With 
the assistance of another young actor, he was carrying a 
dummy down a ladder. The lights were dimmed and 
the audience was in great suspense. Suddenly the 
dummy caught in the lattice work and the two thespians 
fell to the stage. The audience nearly went wild with 
laughter.” : 4 

Rose Coghlan passed through Toronto with a com- 
pany. Supers were needed and 
young Huston left his duties at the 
store and made his professional 
debut. That settled the fate of 
Walter Huston. 

With fuel thus added to the his- 
trionic fires, he left home with a 
repertoire company booked to play 
small towns. He left with par- 
, ental consent, but he was warned 
by mother and father that the ad- 
venture would end disastrously. 
He was also warned not to write 
home for money. 

He surprised parents and every- 
one else by sticking to it. The 


Walter Huston, the future Lin- 

coln of the films, pictured at 

the age of three. This is the 

first picture ever made of the 
popular actor. 


Walter Huston 
at seventeen. 
This picture was 
taken of him in 
a bucolic réle he 
played in melo- 


tour took him through Canada and the United States. 
It was rough going at times, but he kept writing 
glorious letters home. When he and the show parted 
company he would not admit defeat. The show finally 
went broke in Lyons, N. Y., after a busy period of 
trouping. Pride would not allow him to write home 
for funds so he hopped aboard a freight train for New 
York. The city always has been severe with children 
who dare to pass its portals, seeking fame and for- 
tune. It was no less severe with Huston. 

Work on the stage was not to be had. He finally 
managed to get a job as a waiter and eventually for- 
tune smiled. It was a relief when after a long period 
he got a place in a stock company, playing “Convict 

Stripes,” a melodrama by Hal 

Reid, father of the late Wallace 

Reid. He played the part of the 

convict, and was in the company 

the year after Mary Pickford, 
then a child actress from To- 
ronto, had played in it. Lillian 

Gish made her stage debut in the 

same play and the same company, 
_ taking the place of her life-long 

friend, Miss Pickford. 

Walter later found a place in 
Richard Mansfield’s company. 
However, he spoke his lines so 
nervously that he retired ignomin- 
iously to a stock berth in Bridge- 
port. He even held his spear in 
honor of Shakespeare’s art in 
those early days, and he declared 
that he has since played every réle 
in the repertoire of American 
stock companies except the cake of 
ice in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Huston left the theatrical busi- 
ness flat (Continued on page 101) 
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Lilyan Tashman demonstrates 
her favorite facial massage. 
Upper left, knead the under 
jaw lines with the fists. Use a 
pressing and lifting movement 
from the center of the chin to 
a point just below the ears. 
Always work upwards, never 
downwards. Top center, relax 
the muscles around the eyes. 
Using the third and fourth fin- 
gers of both hands, start at 
the inner corner of the upper 
lid, running the finger lightly to 
the outer corner, around and 
beneath to the inner corner. 


HACKERAY once said, “I peer 
into the bonnets of women I 
meet to see over how wide a 
kingdom rouge reigns.” 

Today milady’s bonnet has become 
merely a twist of cloth or a wisp of 
felt and straw which perches, rather 
miraculously, on the back of her head, 
so that her whole physiognomy is open 
to the most searching gaze. If there be 
any mid-Victorians about who are still 
bemoaning the fact that Fashion has made Jezebel sur- 
render her monopoly of the rouge pot, let them saunter 
forth and look into the uncovered faces of girls hurry- 
ing to offices or of matrons flitting from shop to shop. 
Behold—exclamations and rejoicings will come from 
their lips when they notice with surprise that the ma- 
jority of women this summer look so healthy and yet 
so unrouged! ( 

What fun to delude our gentlemen friends, husbands 
and sweethearts. Of course, women are still using 
make-up, only it takes about twice as long to apply it as 
it did formerly, for it must be done with delicacy and 
artistry. Until recently one frequently noticed women 
using such combinations as 
rachel powder with red 
cheek rouge and raspberry 
lipstick, or some other com- 
bination as utterly lacking 


FIRST AIDS 


By ANN BOYD 


The Proper Care of the Face 


Upper right, furrows of the 
brow canbe neatly sidestepped 
by. massaging the faced 
with the four fingers of both 
hands. Start at the bridge of 
the nose, bring the fingers up- 
ward in an arch and draw them 
in a_ horizontal line to the 
temples. Left, stimulate the 
circulation of face and neck 
twice a day by pressing and 
lightly slapping with palms of 
both hands. Start both treat- 
ments at the chin and work up- 
ward to the temples, repeating 
until tingling sensation is felt. 


in harmony. For several years 
Parisian designers have stressed the 
tout ensemble in costumes, and at last 
color harmony has been brought into 
the realm of cosmetics. 


(ee you capable of being honest 
with yourselves? If you are you 
will take a magnifying mirror under a 
strong north light. For those of you 
who have been lazy and neglectful in the 
care of your skins during the winter months, this ex- 
perience will not be a pleasant one. Even if you have 
taken care of your skin assiduously, take another look 
to determine whether the present treatment is agreeing 
with it. There are really only two types of skin— 
oily and dry. Some people, however, may have mixed 
skin. The skin may be dry on certain parts of the 
face and oily on others, as for instance, dry on the 
cheeks and chin and oily on the nose and forehead. If 
this be the case the treatment must be a little more 
subtle, in order to strike a balance for the whole. A 
person’s skin is constantly changing. The treatment 
that suited your skin last year may be totally wrong, 
even harmful this year. 
One must be constantly on 
guard. 

Notice the skin on your 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Gossip of the Studios 


Will Rogers’ favorite attire is blue 
denim trousers, cowboy boots and an 
old battered hat. His favorite pastime 
is—telling stories. 


perey COMPSON’S name is printed 
on the new packets of matches she 
hands out to friends... Greta Garbo’s 
new Spring outfit was a navy blue suit 
tailored in smart, plain lines . . . Lo- 
retta Young has given up the house 
she and Grant Withers occupied dur- 
ing their brief married life and gone 
back to home and mother . . . Johnnie 
Mack Brown is building a Colonial cot- 
tage high in Beverly Hills. It has lots 
of bathrooms, lots of view but no swim- 
ming pool. ... Joe E. Brown would 
rather be a professional ball player 
than a stage or screen comedian. Joe 
has his own baseball team at the War- 
ner Brothers-First National studio and 
plays each Sunday. 

Wallace Beery received as a gift, the 
other day, a print of the first “Swedie” 
comedy he made for the old Essanay 
company in Chicago twenty-one years 
ago. Wallace played the role of a 
Swedish servant girl with Ben Turpin 
as his heavy lover. He was paid $75 


a week for producing, directing and - 


acting in the comedies. He still thinks 
they are funny. 

Antoinette Morales, Spanish dancer, 
accidentally kicked El Brendel, Swedish 
comedian, in the eye the other day and 
he wound up in a hospital. Brendel 
was leaning over when ’Toinette kicked 
backward. He did not duck in time. 

Charles Butterworth, the “dead-pan” 
comedian, never laughs on the screen— 
nor off... . Dorothy Mackaill has had 
the same hair dresser for five years. 
- - - Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson, the 
comics, are each building handsome 
homes in Hollywood although they are 
on the road in vaudeville eight months 
out of the year... . Jack Recloud, the 
Nevada phenomenon, ate two electric 
light bulbs and chewed up four safety 
razor blades for the “Strange as it 
Seems” series at Universal. ... Ramon 
Novarro studied French from phono- 
graph records to perfect his speech in 
that tongue. . . . The stork is expected 
to make a visit to the home of Shirley 
Mason this Summer. Shirley is the 
wife of Sidney Lanfield, a director. 

With her troubles at Pathe all ironed 
out, Ann Harding is happy again. Ann 
will make four pictures a year and will 
not be loaned. Her husband, Harry 
Bannister, also has been re-signed... . 
Mabel Coleman, who was forced by ill 
health to retire from the screen, is back 
again, working in Cecil De Mille’s “The 
Squawman.” . .. A bandit forced his 
way into William Haines’ home, blind- 
folded Beulah Brown, the maid, tied 
her hands with telephone cord, gagged 
her with adhesive tape, bound her to a 
chair then ripped a hundred $1 bills 
from the wall. Each bill was auto- 
_ graphed by some member of the motion 
picture colony. But Beulah managed 
to free herself—and what a squawk 
she made! 


ON the fifty-eighth anniversary of 
his father and mother’s wedding 
day, Douglas MacLean was quietly 
married to Lorraine Eddy, in the draw- 
ing room of his father’s apartment in 
Los Angeles. 


(Continued from page 31) 


It had been Dr. MacLean’s wish that 
the wedding should take place upon 
that day and that he himself—Dr. Mac- 
Lean spent many years in the ministry 
—should perform the ceremony. All 
plans had been made. A few days be- 
fore the date set, the father was taken 
ill, and a stroke of paralysis rendered 
him helpless. The last conscious thought 
he had was to protect the romance of 
his son. 

“No matter what happens, the chil- 
dren must be married on that day,” he 
said. “It will bring them luck and 
perhaps as much happiness as mother 
and I have known in our fifty-eight 
years together.” 

So Douglas and his beautiful bride 
followed his wishes. Only his mother 
and four or five intimate friends were 
present when Judge Edwin T. Bishop, 
an old friend of the family, read the 
marriage service. 

The honeymoon trip, which will be 


- made on Douglas’ yacht, has been post- 


poned until Dr. MacLean is better. 
MacLean, for years a comedy star, 
is now producing pictures at RKO. 
The new Mrs. MacLean was a musical 
comedy actress and has made a num- 


ber of motion pictures in Hollywood. 


Barney Glazer, writer, walked into a 
room where three tables of bridge had 
been playing for several hours. “Lord,” 
he said, “there’s enough smoke in here 
to cure a ham.” William Boyd, actor, 
jumped to his feet. “I resent that,” he 
said, “and besides once a ham always 
a ham. You can’t cure them.” 


Greta Garbo’s favorite sport is walk- 
ing. She spends much of her “between 
pictures” time at one of our nearby 
mountain resorts and indulges in this 
pastime of hiking. 


W HAT would you do, little girl, if 
you were given a contract that 
would earn you a lot of money, and 
make you Jack Gilbert’s leading lady? 

Gilbert and John Robertson, the di- 
rector, were on the set one morning 
ready to start shooting the first scenes 
of “Cheri-Bebi,’ Jack’s next picture. 
But Edna Best, English actress who 
was to play opposite Jack, failed to 
show up at the starting hour. The com- 
pany waited. Finally came a messenger 

(Continued on page 79) 


When the Barrymore yacht, the Infanta, pulled up to the dock at Long Beach, 

Calif., the photographer caught this picture of the Barrymores, Dolores, Jack 

and little Dolores Ethel. The Infanta had just finished an 8,000 mile cruise in 
Central American waters. 


17 


Photograph by Gene Robert Richee 
Two mighty important things happened to Kay Francis in a single week. She married Kenneth MacKenna and sailed 
away on his yacht for a honeymoon. And she was signed by the Warner Brothers under a special contract which will 
eventually make her a star. All within seven days, too! So Miss Francis gets congratulations on two counts. 
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~ Gossip of the Studios 


boy with a telegram. It was from Edna 
Best, who was on the train going east. 

“Please forgive me,” it said, “I am 
on my way back to my husband in Lon- 
don. I’m awfully homesick and besides 
I am just afraid I wouldn’t be any good 


in the picture. 
Edna Best.” 


And that was that. Jack got a new 
leading lady. But ’tis said in Holly- 
wood that Miss Best will be back—with 
her husband. fe 


Marion Davies wouldwt think of sit- 
ting at a table with thirteen. She has 
been known to hold off a dinner for an 
hour, while she would try to get some- 
one to occupy the place made vacant 
by a last-minute disappointment from 
the fourteenth guest. 


recent song hit) she plays a dance- 
hall hostess who marries the wrong 
fellow. Hubby turns out to be a dis- 
contented weakling and scoundrel but 
Barbara does everything she can to 
save him, even to going back to the 
dance-hall and having her slippers 
trampled as of yore. 


Love in the South Seas 

Frederick W. Murnau, the German 
who made “The Last Laugh,” and Rob- 
ert Flaherty, the American who filmed 
“Nanook” and “Moana,” went to the 
Society Islands in the South Pacific and 
filmed “Tabu.” They quarreled before 
the picture was completed and Murnau 
finished it alone. Murnau then came 
back with the completed “Tabu”—and 
was killed in an automobile accident 
near Los Angeles. 

“Tabu” is frequently beautiful but 
more often dull. It has synchronized 
music but no dialogue. And very few 
subtitles. The story—of two young 
and loving Polynesians who flee before 
the edict of their priests that pretty 
Rari must serve the gods as a virgin 
priestess—is told pictorially. The back- 
ground of coral atols and fleecy clouds 
is lovely, the native girl who plays 
Rari is utterly charming and there are 
breath-taking moments of a native 
hula-hula. The average movie-goer, I 
am afraid, will be bored by “Tabu.” 

“Body and Soul” introduces the Fox 
Studios’ entry in the race for stellar 
popularity. The entry is Elissa Landi, 
who has possibilities. “Body and Soul” 
is too weak to indicate just what Miss 
Landi may do. 

I refuse to say much about Mary 
Pickford and her adventures with 
“Kiki” (United Artists). Suffice it to 
. remark that her playing of the little 
French gamin (done on the stage by 
Lenore Ulric) is something that will 
not add to her laurels. 


By LYNDE DENIG 


The Hot Heiress—First National:— 
Perhaps you did not know that Ben 


(Continued from page 77) 


RETTY DOROTHY LEE, the blonde 

favorite of RKO, is the latest Malibu 
convert. She bought Johnny Farrow’s 
house. And Mr. and Mrs. Bert Wheeler 
and their two-year-old daughter have 
also moved down, after rebuilding a 
charming house. The day they moved 
in was a great occasion, as Bert Wool- 
sey and his wife came down to assist. 
We suggest that RKO make a picture 
with the Wheeler-Woolsey combination 
on settling in a new house. It was very 
funny. : 


pore NEGRI is reported to be signed 
by RKO. The star of former years 
may come to Hollywood and make sev- 
eral pictures. If she does, Hollywood 
can be prepared for some lively scenes. 
Nothing stagnates with Pola around, 


Reviews. 


(Continued from page 73) 


Lyon is something of a singer. Well he 
is. In this merry farce Ben crosses 
notes with the musical comedy boys 
that have found their way to the screen 
and stands a comparison without loss 
of prestige. He plays a riveter who 
sings while he rivets the iron girders 
of high buildings. The morning 
slumbers of a gorgeous young heiress 
are disturbed by the rapid fire of Ben 
and his fellow riveters. A red hot 
bolt eludes Ben’s catching bucket and 
enters the bedroom of the heiress, set- 
ting it on fire. Ben follows the bolt 
and ignites the heiress, emotionally. 
But you don’t have to credit the story. 
Ona Munson is pretty. 


River’s End— Warners :-—Words don’t 
mean much when the thermometer hits 
zero and the wind sweeps through the 
bleak forests of the Northwest. This 
tale is a carryover from the days 
of the silent screen when James Oliver 
Curwood frequently pulled the puppet 
strings that the Canadian mounted po- 
lice might ride in the cause of justice. 
The plot adheres to a familiar formu- 
la, the rugged Charles Bickford playing 
a dual réle, that of a fugitive from 
justice and the officer who captures him. 
J. Farrell McDonald, Zasu Pitts and 
Evelyn Knapp are in the cast of a 
clean-cut picture. It is refreshing to 
smell the pines after a sequence of per- 
fumed boudoirs. 


Hell Bound—Tiffany:—Soon they 
will erect monuments to gallant gang- 
sters gone soft over their cuties. Nick, 
the bold, bad man in “Hell Bound,” 
makes a strong and, it should be added, 
a successful bid for sympathy, as 
played by Leo Carrillo. He is as hard 
as they come until his henchmen drop 
an unconscious girl in his apartment 
and kidnap a doctor to care for her. 
After a hasty examination, the doctor 
diagnoses the young woman’s ailment 
as pneumonia and orders her not to 
be moved. From that time on, Nick 
hangs around a florist’s shop buying 
roses and neglecting his business shame- 


and they have rather missed her: 


Sizty thousand dollars for 
weeks’ work! 

That’s the little plum Jackie Coogan 
draws down from Paramount under a 
recently signed contract. Twelve hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a day! Which, for 
a boy of 16 just trying to get along, 
isv’t so bad. 

Paramount also signed Mitzi Green, 
aged 10, for 40 weeks at a salary of 
$625 a week with an option for a longer 
term at the rate of $1250 a week. 

The contracts, together with others to 
Carmen Dee Barnes, 18; Jackie Searl, 
10, and Sylvia Sidney, 20, were sub- 
mitted to the Los Angeles superior 
courts for approval, as provided by the 
California law affecting minors. 
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fully. In the end, a rival gangster 
takes him for a ride and the doctor 
gets the girl. 


Father’s Son—First National: —A 
sincere picture adapted from a story 
by Booth Tarkington, an author who 
knows boys from the inside out. The 
trouble seems to be that the material 
supplied by this particular plot runs 
dry before the picture is complete. 
Even such competent players as Lewis 
Stone, Leon Janney and Irene Rich fail 
to cover the bald spots, or to suggest 
any uncertainty about the ultimate out- 
come. The methodical father is an- 
noyed by the irregularities of his 
spirited son. The mother sides with 
the boy. They leave home and estab- 
lish themselves in a cottage, whereupon 
the father takes his fill of silence ac- 
companied by loneliness. What hap- 
pens? One guess: Yes, of course, just 
that, and Dad is going to be a boy 
again. 


Ingagi—Congo Pictures: —In case 
you don’t know what the title indicates 
(we didn’t), Ingagi means gorilla, the 
most deadly animal in all of Darkest 
Africa—or so we are told. This wild- 
game picture has aroused a deal of 
discussion and litigation. Some folk 
that know their African jungles say 
it is faked. At all events, you will see 
a lot of animals not generally met out- 
side of a zoo. As for the authenticity 
of the gorilla that takes a native girl 
out for a ride, we can’t say. It may 
be Joe Frisco on his day off. 


The Gorilla— Warners: —“The Go- 
rilla” is beginning to show his age. In 
the vital years of his youth his mere 
shadow thrown on the stage was enough 
to set audiences squealing. His second 
incarnation in a silent picture brought 
a number of creepy moments, along 
with laughs, whereas this, his third 
manifestation, is appreciably less ef- 
fective, despite the antics of Joe Frisco. 
Perhaps the difference is in the re- 
sponsiveness of an audience grown slug- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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gish on a steady diet of comedy- 
melodramas. The best part of the pic- 
ture comes near the close when there 
is confusion concerning the identity of 
the true gorilla and the imitation con- 
trived by Frisco. Harry Gribbon plays 
a good second to Joe. 


It Pays to Advertise— Paramount :-— 
Somehow a story setting forth the ad- 
vantages of advertising seems out of 
date. Everybody conceded as much, 
thereby removing any basis for argu- 
ment. The play from which this come- 
dy was taken did very well, but that 
was a number of years ago and the 
picture lacks the spontaneity of the 
stage piece. A wealthy soap manu- 
facturer, having amassed a fortune in a 
quiet manner, is unwilling to change 
his ways. His son, an up-an’-at-’em 
lad, is all for aggressive methods and 
his girl is right there to cheer him on. 
In a remarkably short period, the son 
corners the soap market. You will see 
Skeets Gallagher, Norma Foster, Ca- 
role Lombard and Eugene Pallette do- 
ing their best to grow laughs in dry 
soil. 


Men Call It Love—Metro-Goldwyn:— 
The keynote of this picture is sounded 
in one of the early scenes when Adolphe 
Menjou, playing Tony, a debonnaire 
man-about-town, announces that he is 
about to live up to his reputation as a 
menace to loosely tied couples. Not 
content with easy conquests he focuses 
his insinuating eyes on Connie (Leila 
Hyams) notoriously faithful to her hus- 
band, who happens to be something of a 
scamp. Tony wins his woman but, po- 
litely declining to consummate his con- 
quest, he returns Connie to her lawful 
mate as good as new. The picture is 
in accord with the current style in so- 
ciety comedies in which the old-time 
villain is whitewashed. 


Honor Among Lovers—Paramount :— 
An expertly acted comedy in which 
there are several delightful scenes, 
developed by Claudette Colbert and 
Fredric March, as smooth a pair of 
drawing-room lovers as one needs de- 
sire. The rather familiar tale of a 
Wall Street broker and his all-too-be- 
witching secretary is given a coating 
of sophistication. Almost everybody is 
politely emotional, save the swagger- 
ing, staggering husband who is always 
mixing his drinks at the wrong time, 
thereby serving a purpose, that of 
arousing sympathy for the loyal wife 
and the honorable broker. When the 
action threatens to become dull another 
round of drinks is served. 


Don’t Bet On Women—F ox :—Una 
Merkel, as an alarmingly outspoken 
girl, comes pretty close to walking 
away with this picture, despite the pres- 
ence of such able performers as Ed- 
mund Lowe, Jeanette MacDonald and 
Roland Young. Miss Merkel is con- 
tinuously amusing in a frothy story 
expressing the thought that it is un- 
wise to rely upon the emotional sta- 
bility of a woman. Asg a disillusionized 
man of the world, Lowe accepts the 
comfortable assurance that all women 
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are vulnerable. Young, playing a 
trusting husband, contends otherwise. 
There is, for example, his wife. He 
is ready to bet on her loyalty. Yes, 
he has confidence—a bit too much, in 
fact. : 


Crashing Hollywood—Educational:-— 
Better than the average short comedy 
in both idea and treatment. An at- 
tractive young miss, “fresh from the 
farm,” is prepared to crash Hollywood 
with the assistance of a couple of ex- 
perienced flappers who have been in 
Hollywood long enough to know the ins 
and outs, particularly the outs, of the 
studios. The sweet child from the coun- 
try wants excitement and plenty of it, 
so her friends throw a wild party at 
which she is supposed to meet cele- 
brated picture stars. The impersona- 
tions of Charlie Chaplin, Harold 
Lloyd and several others are diverting. 


The Great Meadow —Metro-Gold- 
wyn:—An aggravating picture in that 
it suggests something far more im- 
pressive than is revealed on the screen. 
Taking Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ 
spirited story of pioneers on their he- 
roic trek from Virginia to the new 
lands of Kentucky, Director Charles 
Brabin has turned out an uneven pic- 
ture that grasps at reality without cap- 
turing it for more than fleeting periods. 
The narrative is as episodic as an illus- 
trated lecture. One feels that the act- 
ors are merely impersonating the in- 
trepid Virginians undergoing hard- 
ships. The long trail winds through 
too many extravagances and the whoop- 
ing Indians are ludicrous. By way of 
compensation, there are many beautiful 
backgrounds. 


June Moon—Paramount: — By all 
means see this adaptation of a re- 


-nowned stage comedy. As a sap from 


Schenectady, who writes the most ter- 
rible lyrics in the belief that he is 
a genius, Jack Oakie is quite at his 
best. In situation, dialogue and 
characterization, the tone of the origi- 
nal piece has been preserved. There 
is a humorous combination of hardness 
and sentiment in this presentation of 
Tin Pan Alley. The types in “June 
Moon” are particularly fortunate, in- 
cluding the hardboiled wives and sweet- 
hearts, who grow impatient while wait- 
ing for their composer-companions to 
turn out a song hit. Oakie is capably 
supported by Frances Dee, June Mc- 
Cloy and Wynne Gibson. 


A Fowl Affair—Hducational:—A 
really clever novelty produced by Al 
Christie. The cast of this farmyard ro- 
mance is composed exclusively of 
feathered farmyard residents: 
chickens, turkeys, bedecked in various 
costumes. They act out their story set 
to dialogue supplied by human voices. 
It is all very ingenious and entertain- 
ing. Children will love it: so will their 
parents. 


My Past— Warners :—Nothing to get 
excited about, even with Ben Lyon, 
Lewis Stone and the attractive Bebe 
Daniels seeking emotional ease on a 
sumptuous yacht. Miss Daniels plays a 


ducks, © 


girl who is suffering the consequences 
of a speckled past during which she had 
developed a taste for millionaires, 
champagne and Mediterranean cruises. 
Because of this past and her indebted- 
ness to a kindly though elderly lover, 
she sails away from the one true love 
of her life. It happens that her two 
admirers are business partners and the 
best of friends. With a gallant gesture, 
the senior partner withdraws, leaving 
the young folk in each other’s arms 
just as nature intended. 


Honeymoon Land—Educational:— 
The first of a series of camera journeys 
into the garden spots of the world with 
Claude Flemming. As a starter, Mr. 
Flemming selected the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, showing rarely beautiful scenes 
in colored film. The trip is accompanied 
by a running narrative, informal in 
tone, yet sufficiently explanatory. Looks 
like a popular short-subject number. 


Dance, Fools, Dance—Metro - Gold- 
wyn:—Almost a spot news picture in 
that the story is obviously suggested by 
recent happenings in the smarter cir- 
cles of Chicago’s gangster set. The 
murder of a police news reporter and 
the massacre of a group of racketeers 
are the incidents on which the plot re- 
volves. A society girl (Joan Crawford) 
and her young brother (William Bake- 
well) take a head dive from high into 
low society after the family fortune is 
wiped out in a stock market crash. As 
a reporter, Joan is commissioned to lo- 
cate the murderer of her fellow worker. 
It’s pretty tough to find the evidence 
leading straight to her spoiled brother, 
but such is life. An exciting melo- 
drama with Joan working at wide-eyed 
tension. 


Man of the World—Paramount : — 
The less you know newspapers and the 
mental machinery of those who make 
them, the more you are likely to be im- 
pressed by this exposé of a blackmailing 
scandal sheet. Accepted without a too 
close questioning as to probabilities, the 
picture is a diverting bit of fiction, in 
which William Powell is a very smooth 
cosmopolite who falls heart first for the 
wealthy American girl he had set out 
to blackmail. Carole Lombard is the 
beautiful and trusting creature respon- 
sible for the blackmailer’s reformation. 
Looking pensively over the rail of a 
steamer bound for South Africa he 
tears a $10,000 check into bits, drops 
them into the sea, and that’s that. 


Charlie Chan Carries On—F' o x : — 
Charlie Chan, as impersonated by - 
Warner Oland, is one of the most win- 
ning of screen sleuths. His urbanity 
is charming rather than sinister and 
his cunning is nicely tempered with 
Oriental philosophy. In the latest and 
perhaps the best of the Harl Derr Big- 
gers’ detective yarns, Charlie is quite at 
his best. The sight-seeing of a group 
of around-the-world tourists is inter- 
rupted by a murder, or rather a series 
of murders. When the pride of Scot- 
land Yard is laid low, his friend Charlie 
earries on. Naturally, he gets his man. 
There is suspense right up to the close 
of this well made picture. 
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Is Pink Tooth Brush really serious? 


‘A Conversation between You : Is “‘pink tooth brush’’ really serious? 
: Dentist: It can be. But its seriousness largely 
you and your Dentist! depends on how long you have had it. 


You: I've had it quite a long time—for years, I sup- 
pose. I remember I was rather worried when I 
first noticed that my gums were tender and bled 
easily. Why should I have ‘pink tooth brush’? 
I také such awfully good care of my teeth! 

Dentist: Anybody may have *‘pink tooth brush’’! 
Modern diet, you see. Soft foods. The gums 
need exercise to keep them healthy, just 
as one’s muscles need work. Without exer- 
cise—work, if you please—your gums grow 
logy and dull. They get soft—a bit flabby— 
and in time they begin to bleed. 

You: And after that? 

Dentist: Well, ‘‘pink tooth brush’’ makes it easy 
for any one of an entire group of gum 
troubles to get a start. Vincent’s disease, for 
instance, gingivitis. Sometimes, even pyor- 
rhea, though that particular one is rather rare. 

You: I haven't any of those terrible things, have I? 

Dentist: You'd probably know it if you did! But 
there’s another reason to stop “‘pink tooth 
brush’’ quickly! An unhealthy condition of 
the gums is likely to spoil the natural polish 
of your teeth. Neglect it and the roots of 
some may even become infected. And that 
may threaten some of your sound teeth. 

You: No, thanks. I'll get rid of the **pink tooth brush” 
instead of my teeth! What's this about massaging 
Ipana Tooth Paste into the gums, to stop “pink 
tooth brush’’? 

Dentist: Ipana has ziratol in it. Ziratol is what 
we dentists use for toning and stimulating 
the gums back to health. You see, Ipana plus 
massage speeds up circulation and firms the 
gum walls. Try it. Just clean your teeth with 
Ipana. Then massage some more Ipana lightly 
into your gums. Once or twice a day. Ina 
month or so your gums should be consider- 
ably harder and healthier than they are 
right at this minute. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-61 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of pack- 


Ip ana tooth paste ee Seek ost ei 


Great Love Stories of Hollywood 


world that loved them in pictures 
visioned a great romance, in which 
they should continue to live the story 
they filmed in their private lives. Far- 


rell and Gaynor became the modern: 


synonym for Romeo and Juliet. 

No one, least of all the four prin- 
cipals involved in the story, would ever 
deny that there were times~ when 
Charlie’ and Janet were in love with 
each other. They had brief flutters of 
romance. 


Between them existed—and still 
exists—one of the most unusual 
friendships I have ever seen. They 


love each other devotedly.. They fight 
for and with each other. I don’t think 
there is anything Charlie could ask of 
Janet that she wouldn’t do. I don’t 
think Janet could get into any situa- 
tion where Charlie wouldn’t help her 
out at any cost. 

But they were not in love with each 
other, except for those brief flirtations. 

The truth is that each, for real love, 
desired someone entirely different. 


ITTLE Gaynor, with her red hair and 


black eyes, her quick mind, her 
facile emotions, wanted a big love story; 
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(Continued from page 39) 


she wanted to be idolized, courted, 
dramatized. Every girl does...This is 
not the love story of Janet Gaynor and 
Lydell Peck, but that story cannot be 
entirely separated from the love story 
of Charlie Farrell and Virginia Valli. 

For, while the millions of movie fans 


‘expected, hoped, for the marriage of 


Janet and Charlie, something quite 
different was going on. Without sac- 
rificing one jot of their loyalty and 
affection for each other, Charlie and 
Janet were each seeking the thing nec- 
essary to their own happiness, the 
thing they didn’t find in each other. 
Janet wanted romance, drama, out 
of a story book. She found it in the 
dashing young San Franciscan who 
flew to Hollywood by airplane to 
meet her, who showered her with 
flowers, presents, attentions, compli- 
ments. Who gilded life for her, as 
Charlie, whom she knew so well, whom 
she saw every day on the set, could 


never do. 


Charlie wanted—peace, contentment, 
comfort and security. 

Very, very often, boys take on the 
color of their homes, their mothers, 
when they look ahead and decide what 


_ went to 


they want from this side of life. 

Charlie Farrell had been brought up 
on good, solid, Cape Cod common sense. 
He isn’t in the least romantic in Janet 
Gaynor’s definition of the word. To 
him romance is safety. He is, in 


reality, rather shy, and a great deal 


modest. His idea of love is the idea 
he saw enacted before him for years, 
the quiet devotion, companionship, and 
fidelity of his father and mother. 
isn’t very sure of himself even yet. 
He wants to be bolstered, to be reas- 
sured. : . sa 

But he was romantic enough never 
10 Hose that first picture of Virginia 

alli. 


SUCCESS flooded in upon him after 
“Seventh Heaven.” Money came, 
too. He hadn’t had any money until 
then, had scraped along as best he 
could, sharing a room at the Holly- 
wood Athletic Club with Dick Arlen, 
continuing to drive a Ford. With the 


He 


turn of his fortunes, he remained calm 


and unextravagant. ; 
But 
Virginia out to dinner. 


Love didn’t come to him, nor to her, 


in any blazing and sudden fashion. 

Charlie went 
date feeling that he had found the 
greatest thing in the world—a woman 
who understood him. He hadn’t felt 
self-conscious with her, nor inadequate, 
nor nervous. He had told her things 
about himself and she had been inter- 
ested and his boyish humor had amused 
her so that her dark eyes lighted 
with real pleasure. 

It seemed to him that life was fuller, 
more wonderful, now that he could 
look forward to other days and eve- 
nings with Virginia. 

The girl went home stirred with a 
sweet and pleasant sense of having 
found a man who didn’t make demands, 
who wasn’t hectic and violent. He 
was a sweet kid and she liked him. 

The thing grew, day by day. | Janet 
married Lydell Peck, and the news- 
papers and the fans pictured Charlie 
as heart broken, as deserted. As a 
matter of fact, he and Virginia, chap- 
eroned by Colleen Moore, were on a 
trip on Charlie’s beloved boat. 

Two years ago, Charlie asked Vir- 
ginia to marry him. She didn’t say 
no, but she wouldn’t say yes. 

She said, “Let’s be sure. If it’s 
right, if we really love each other 
enough for marriage, enough to go 
through the rest of our lives together, 
it won’t change anything to wait. You 
have heavy responsibilities. So have 
I. I don’t want to make a mistake, 
for your sake as much as mine.” 


S° they waited. It wasn’t Charlie’s 
wish. He grew more and more im- 
patient as time went by. Virginia 
New York with her best 
friend, Colleen Moore. She wanted to 
apply the further test of absence. Of 
late her heart had grown very light. 
They played together like kids, she 
and Charlie. The wise eyes grew 
merry. Love grew surer and surer. 
Hours spent together proved she had 
found a real companion. She knew 
what she could do for Charlie, what 
a splendid home she could make him, 
how she could guide and protect his 
(Continued on page 92) 
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he was able, at last, to ask 


home from that first — 
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This offer may never be repeated 


10 Exquisite Toiletries 


that 


Here is one of the most amazing offers 
ever made to American women. An offer 
sO remarkable that no retail merchant, 
large or small, could hope to duplicate it. 
Just think ! These are notsample packages. 
They are all full-size packages—exactly 
the same size and exactly the same quality 
as our regular store packages. But instead 
of costing you $8.50 as they would if sold 
thru stores, the Coupon brings them to you 
for only 99 cents and a few cents postage. 


We are making a tremendous sacrifice in 
selling these Milaire Treatment and Make- 
up Packages to you for 99 cents, as you 
can easily see from the suggested retail 
prices for these identical Milaire Beauty 
Preparations. We are doing this only be- 
cause we know that once you try them— 
once you see for yourself what marvelous 
values they are—you will come back to 
us again and again for Milaire Toiletries. 


Coupon brings these 
10 Preparations for 
99¢ and postage 


$1.00 Box Milaire Complexion Powder 
—Eyening Shade. An exquisite powder, delightfully 
perfumed and exceedingly adhesive. 


$1.00 Box Milaire Complexion Powder 
—Special Blend —Daylight Shade. This Special Blend 
has been prepared especially for daytime use. It 
is delicately perfumed and exceedingly adhesive. 


$1.00 Jar Milaire Cleansing Cream— 


a beautiful, snowy white cream which literally melts 


into the skin, cleansing every pore of dirt and for- 
eign matter, keeping the skin soft, firm and youth- 
ful. Daintily perfumed with Jasmine odor. 


$1.00 Jar Milaire Waterproof Creme 
Rouge—a special blending of colors that har- 
monizes with any complexion. Itis very adhesive, 
is not affected by moisture and is very economical. 
Comes in an attractive package convenient for 
your purse, 


$1.00 Milaire Skin Tonic and Freshener 


—In addition toits tonic effect, this splendid prepa- 
fation is a mild astringent, which reduces the size of 
enlarged pores, refines, refreshestheskin. Essential 
when cleansing face and neck with cleansing cream. 


75sec Milaire Frost Balm—tLavender. This 
Milaire preparation will soften, bleach and beautify 
your hands as nothing else can. It is splendid for 
rough orchapped handsor face. Youwill be particu- 
larly impressed by its heavy, creamy consistency. 
Note great improvement after second application. 


75c Bottle Milaire Brilliantine. In reality 
this ismore thana Brilliantine. Itisactuallya perma- 
nent wave oil. Youcan use it freely after getting 
your permanent wave. It will help to keep your 
wave in longer and add loveliness to your hair. 
You should always use a little after shampooing 
the hair, as it imparts a beautiful lustre to the 
hair, givesit life and elasticity and prevents it from 
becoming brittle. Perfumed with Jasmine odor. 


Zoe Milaire Cocoanut Oil Shampoo—. 
a great cleanser which leaves the hair and scalp free 
from excess oiland dandruff. Free from any super- 
fluous alkalies—neutral and harmless to the hair. 


75c Bottle Milaire BathCrystals—make your 
bath a real delight because they stimulate the skin 
and impart a delightful odor to the body and room. 
You will be charmed by the beauty of this package 
and the refreshing Geranium leaf odor, 


50c Bottle Milaire Liquid Nail Enamel 
—Impartsa beautiful, transparent,waterproof finish 
to the nails. Contains just enough rose coloring to 
give the nails that beautiful blush tint they should 
have. One application lasts a week or 10 days. 
Will not crack or peel. 


Copyright. 1931, Milaire Co. 


would cost you at least $3.50 if sold separately 


All 10 in the Treatment and 
Make-up Package for a limited 
time only for the Coupon and 


qj 


plus postage 


Send No Money 


Merely Mail Coupon 


Coupon 


For One Milaire Make-up Set 
Good Only Until June 30, 1931 
MILAIRE COMPANY, x 
1044 Irma Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me one Milaire Treatment and Make-up 
Package, containing the 10 regular store-size Milaire 
Beauty Preparations, as described in this advertise- 
ment. I will pay the postman only 99 cents plus 
postage upon delivery. 


Tower Group—June, 1931 
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The Anti-M 


instead of keeping an even course as is 
the case with less volatile types. She 
should, therefore, seize the moments 
when conditions are especially favor- 
able to fortify herself for the future. 
By the same token, people with horo- 
scopes like Miss MacDonald’s should 
save in the periods of prosperity 
against that rainy day which may come 
to any of us. 


DON’T mean all this to sound pessi- 

mistic. It is not. But I was struck 
right away by the extraordinarily good 
conditions which surround Miss Mac- 
Donald during 1931. It is the best year 
she has had for a long time, astrolog- 
ically speaking; and although she is 
coming into a much better period 
than the one which she had just 
passed through—especially in 1927 and 
1929—she is not likely to have such a 
wonderfully good year as 1931 until 
1935. On the other hand, I will say for 
Miss MacDonald’s peace of mind, she 
is not likely to have any really very 
hectic times until at least 1937, during 
which year she should be careful lest 
she share a temporary setback through 
some friend or associate whom she has 
herself befriended. Incidentally, Miss 
MacDonald should never gamble and 
should never let her fire insurance 
lapse. These last warnings are par- 
ticularly applicable right now. 

As for Virginia Valli, since she has 
just carried off Hollywood’s shiniest 
matrimonial prize, I could hardly ex- 
pect you to believe that she was under 
anything but the most favorable stars. 
And fortunately such is the case. She 
is coming under excellent financial con- 
ditions this Summer which should last 
through 1932. The latter year, how- 
ever, may not be so favorable for her 
in a personal way unless she diverts its 
vibrations into energy to be used in her 


The horoscope of Virginia Valli, as 

drawn by Evangeline Adams. The 

famous astrologer makes some inter- 

esting predictions for the bride of 
Charles Farrell. 


work. There is a real danger of scan- 
dal in 1932; and I advise her to be on 
the lookout for a woman who may be 
inclined to make trouble. I suppose 
that is good advice for any girl mar- 
ried to a man as handsome as Charlie 
Farrell; but, as it happens, it is so 


Next Month in NEW MOVIE 
Evangeline Adams will discuss the 
month of July and the influences 


_ of the planets upon people born 
in that month. She will tell you 
about a number of the notable 

July movie folk. 


ovie Month of June 


(Continued from page 69) 


obviously written in Miss Valli’s chart 
for 1932 that any competent scientific 
astrologer could hardly fail to see it. 

As against this one cause for warn- 
ing, there are many favoring influences 
in Virginia Valli’s chart, which, if she 
will give heed to them, should enable 
her to make a real success of her mar- 
ried life. In the first place, she has 
her Sun in conjunction with Neptune— 
the same relationship that Mr. Brook 
has—which not only makes her success- 
ful in her chosen profession, but gives 
her a subtle influence over men in real 
life. Her Mercury is in the domestic 
sign Cancer; and inasmuch as it is also 
in opposition to Saturn, she is the type 
which is either very suspicious or has 
absolute faith. Unless she is given 
cause for suspicion, the latter trait will 
predominate, and will contribute no 
end to the success of her life with Mr. 
Farrell. Many men have told me that 
the chief thing which keeps them faith- 
ful to their marriage vows is the con- 
fidence which their wives show in their 
marital integrity. So, Mrs. Charlie 
Farrell, take warning! 

And you, Mr. Charlie Farrell, take 
warning, too! Don’t give this wife of 
yours, with her Mercury in opposition 
to Saturn, any undue cause to be 
jealous. Give her plenty of time, too, 
to commune with herself. People with 
the Sun in conjunction with Neptune in 
a sensitive sign like Gemini must have 
plenty of time by themselves; if they 
don’t, they get out of tune with life. 
And the husband of such a woman has 
on his shoulders the heavy responsibil- 
ity for giving her that time. 

The one thing to remember about all 
these Gemini people—about all Gemini 
people everywhere—is that they are 
children of Mercury. They have minds 
—and they must be allowed to use 
them! 


IF YOU WERE BORN UNDER GEMINI 
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[fF you were born between May 22nd and June 21st, 

you too are strongly under the influence of 
Gemini, the sign of the Zodiac whose symbol is 
the Twins. And twin-like, you are the kind that 
should have more than one line of work to keep 
you busy. Gemini people actually accomplish more 
by having two occupations and changing from one 
to another as the mood dictates. If possible, the 
two lines should be confined to the same business 
and should contribute to the same end. But one 
thing is certain: Gemini people must have variety ; 
otherwise they become mentally dead. 

If you are a true Gemini type, you have a sensi- 
tive nature, very susceptible to impressions; you 
gain knowledge through experience quite as much 
as through books. Your great versatility, combined 
with a tendency to lack decision, may cause you to 
scatter your forces. You must guard against thus 
dissipating your strength. You require much ex- 
ercise and much sleep. You should practice con- 
centration, and learn to finish one thing before 
beginning another. 

You should have a good deal of artistic ability. 


You do things for the joy of doing them rather 
than for the results. You are very observing and 
have a retentive memory. These traits are very 
useful in any kind of literary work. In fact, people 
born in your sign, which is ruled by Mercury, the 
God of the Mind, do well in literary pursuits, as 
writers, editors, publishers, printers, proofreaders 
or booksellers. They also make good bankers, dip- 
lomats, lawyers, public speakers—in fact, they have 
an aptitude for most professional or artistic 
callings. 

Versatile people are usually nervous people; so 
sons and daughters of Gemini would do well to 
check the first symptoms in neuritis. They are also 
sometimes susceptible to rheumatism in the hands, 
arms, shoulders and nerve centers. As I told Mr. 
Brook, they should get plenty of exercise in the 
fresh air and try to sleep more than most people. 

Gemini people find congenial mates among the 
natives of Libra or Aquarius. 

The main thing for you to do, if you are a true 
child of Gemini, is to cultivate concentration—and, 
incidentally, look out for your nerves! 
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with EMPRI shoe laces! 


S = O E A minute or two in a convenient store, a small 


package to carry home . . . and a big service 


L ; C ES rendered the family. 
A family supply of shoe laces will save time, irrita- 


tion, untidiness. Buy them a dozen at a time. 
BU Y You will find the famous EMPRI shoe laces in 
your Woolworth store. Good-looking laces for 
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SAYS FRENCH AUTHORITY 


“Let us caution every woman who 
would be fashionable this season,” 
says Le Jardin des Modes, of Paris, 


greatest French fashion magazine. 


“Flashy, glaring lips can ruin the 
effect of the prettiest and most ex- 
pensive ensemble. The Fashion this 
season is individual, romantic and 
feminine. 


“TANGEE Lipstick well answers these 
requirements because it blends with 
your individual, natural coloring.” © 
TANGEE, the world’s most famous Lipstick, 
$1. Non-Greasy! Natural! Permanent! 


New! Tangee THEATRICAL, a special dark 
shade of Tangee Lipstick for professional 
and evening use. 


Same Tangee Color Principle 


SEND 20% FOR TANGEE BEAUTY SET 


1 Containing miniature Lipstick, two Rouges, 

! Powder, two Creams and''The Art of Make-up." 

' Tue Georce W. Lurr Co., Depr. T.G. 5 

| 417 Fifth Avenue New York 


H 
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Chaplin Goes Home 


(Continued from page 59) 


bathroom in Beverly Hills. ‘This was 
my first tub,’ he told me and related 
how every Saturday night when he was 
a kid he used to steal up to this water 
trough and take a quick bath. 

“From the water trough we walked 
on up the street, the car following us 
at a distance. We passed a pub, a 
police station, some shabby looking 
shops and then came to a tenement. 
When I saw it I thought of the one in 
which Sentimental Tommy was born 
and raised. The stairs and the halls 
seemed to be the very ones Barrie has 
immortalized. We climbed about four 
flights and then Charlie rapped on a 


door. 

A TALL, middle-aged woman an- 
swered our knock. As she opened 

the door, I saw she was wearing a plain 

black shirtwaist and skirt. When she 

saw who was standing there, she let 

out a cry and rushed forward. 

“<¢Chollie, Chollie, yer back,’ she 
shouted. And then suddenly she seemed 
conscious of her poverty and his air of 
wealth. And her face fell a little, and 
she turned, as if half ashamed. Charlie 
asked if we might come in. The woman 
smiled a little wanly and then asked us 
to wait a minute. 

“While we stood in the dimly-lit hall, 
I could hear her straightening up the 
room, but it was some change in her 
own bearing I noted most when she 
again opened the door. Her shoulders 
were straighter. Her head was held 
high. There was a proud light in her 
eyes. And then I saw what had brought 
back her spirits. Pinned now to the 
black shirtwaist, which had been bare 
of any ornament when she first greeted 
us, were two medals, decorations, we 
learned later, bestowed upon a husband 
and a son who had been among the 
hero-dead of the war. 

“<Mhis is where I lived for many 
years as a boy,’ Charlie told me as we 
entered the apartment. While the 
woman watched us quietly, with a show 
of friendly understanding, Charlie led 
me around the room, pointing out 
patches on the walls, breaks in the 
woodwork, or the angle of a window he 
had known so well when the room was 
his home. 

“And then suddenly he turned to the 


woman and made what, as I heard it, 


seemed an astonishing request. 
“<Would you mind if we lay down 
on the floor a minute?’ Charlie asked 
her. The woman shook her head and 
Charlie walked over to the center of 


the room and bade me lie flat on my 
back. He took a place beside me and 
then I began to understand. 


cape you see those cracks in the 

ceiling?’ he asked me, pointing 

with his cane to a hundred lines that 

ran every which way in the plaster. 

‘They used to be my school books and 

my story books, too, those cracks.. When 

I was a boy, living close at home to. 
nurse my mother when she was sick, I 

used to lie on my back on the floor this 
way for hours and look at those 
cracks. 

“That line there was the Thames 
finding its way through England to the 
sea. And those crazy-quilt patches 
were fairyland in whose confines my 
imagination wandered through a thou- 
sand wonderful adventures!’ 

“We left the flat a few minutes later 
and as we went downstairs again it 
seemed word had spread through the 
whole neighborhood whose fine car it 
was drawn up at the curb. 

“Gathered on the sidewalk were fifty 
or more men, women and children. The 
adults all seemed to know Charlie. He | 
remembered them all. And the wel- 
come they gave him touched my heart 
more than all the impressive cere- 
monies with bands and wreaths and 
committees of celebrities I’ve ever seen. 
Those simple folk of that impoverished 
quarter, who had known Charlie as a 
little boy, were his ‘home town’ to which 
he had come back in honor. 

“The inspector of police asked Char- 
lie once more that evening to step out 
on the balcony at the Ritz and show 
himself to thousands of fans gathered 
to acclaim him. Charlie did. But this 
time his wave was a little perfunctory, 
his smile a little forced. And I knew 
his eyes were going over the heads of 
the crowd, over the roofs of the tall 
buildings on the square, over the towers 
of the rich—to that other square where 
the water trough still stood and poor 
people lived shabbily ... where he, as a 
little boy, had run to the police station 
to ask help for a sick mother. ae 

“Charlie came back to the table look- 
ing a little sad. We sat a moment, 
thinking of the crowded events of the 


ay. - 

“ “Tt’s been a marvelous day,’ Charlie 
said. ‘It’s been a thrilling day. I’ve 
always wanted to come back to London 
this way. But I’d always hoped I’d be 
able to bring my mother back with me. 
It seems different than I’d pictured it 
.. . different without her!’ ”’ 
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partnership with Winnie Lightner. The 
best moments of the picture are toward 
the close when Joe is tossed about on a 
wrestling mat having been tricked into 
a match with a professional wrestler. 
Warners. Class B. 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath. Buster 
Keaton and Charlotte Greenwood suc- 
ceed in being hilariously funny in this 
adaptation of a popular stage comedy. 
Exceptionally good entertainment of 
the lighter sort. MWetro-Goldyn. Class B. 

Fighting Caravans. Plenty of wide- 
open spaces without much dramatic 
filling. Somehow the director failed to 


catch the spark of life. Paramount. 
Class C. 
Cimarron. The Oklahoma land rush 


of 1889 provides the setting of this 
Edna Ferber story which is fairly well 
handled. Richard Dix and other capa- 
ble players are in the cast. Radio. 
Class A. 

Inspiration. Greta Garbo as seduc- 
tive as ever. The story is rather ob- 
viously ‘contrived to present the star in 
an exotic setting giving full play to her 
emotional suggestiveness. Metro-Gold- 
wyn. Class A. 

The Easiest Way. An _ up-to-date 
version of a drama that caused a deal 
of tea-table discussion some twenty-five 
years ago. Constance Bennett makes a 
glamorous girl and Adolphe Menjou a 
tactful tempter. Metro-Goldwyn. Class 


Little Caesar. One of the best of 
the gangster-bootlegger melodramas. 
Edward G. Robinson is a convincing 
gangster in a yarn replete with action. 
First National. Class A. 

The Right to Love. A _ character 
study in the minor key with Ruth Chat- 
terton portraying both mother and 
daughter leading frustrated lives on a 
barren farm. Paramount. Class C. 

Paid. An old stage favorite, “Within 
the Law,” provided the basic material 
for this drama starring Joan Crawford 
in a congenial role. Metro-Goldwyn. 
Class B. 

No Limit. Not much of a picture 
for Clara Bow who deserves better ma- 
terial. Paramount. Class D 

One Heavenly Night. Evelyn Laye 
and John Boles may be seen in this 
uninspired adaptation of an English 
musical comedy. United Artists. Class 


Kiss Me Again (“Mademoiselle Mod- 
iste”), a Victor He bert operetta, trav- 
eling under the name of its most fa- 
mous song. Bernice Claire essays the 
role made famous by Fritzi Scheff. 
First National. Class C. 

The Bat Whispers. If the bat whis- 
pered less audibly, the spookiness of 
this mystery melodrama might be in- 
creased. The picture suffers from a too 
obvious over-emphasis. Chester Mor- 
ris works hard. Paramount. Class B. 

Illicit. Barbara Stanwyck, a direct 
and honest actress, will be well liked in 
this study of modern marriage and its 
problems. Warners. Class B. 

The Painted Desert. William Far- 
num in slow moving story of the pic- 
turesque West. Not a bad picture of 

_its type save that it moves too slowly 
and is wanting in suspense. Pathe. 
Class D. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Buy a bandana with that $3 you save 


Compared with dentifrices in the 50 cent class, Listerine Tooth Paste at 
25 cents saves you $3 a year. Let your fancy dictate what you buy with the 
money. The bandana zs merely a suggestion. 


Critical women 
prefer this tooth paste— 


and for a very definite reason 


NX/OMEN who try Listerine 
Tooth Paste invariably 
refuse to use any other. They 
will not run the risk of affecting 
their teeth with an inferior den- 
tifrice. 

This tooth paste, they find, 
keeps teeth whiter—more 
sparkling—absolutely free from 
discoloration. It cleanses gently 
and smoothly, with a really 
amazing quickness. 

The secret of Listerine Tooth 
Paste’s popularity lies in the 
cleansing agents. They are hard 
enough to remove tartar, and 
dislodge even the tiniest food 
particles between the teeth. And 
yet they are too soft to work 
mischief on the enamel. 

A lifetime of preparation was 
necessary to produce a denti- 
frice em- 
bodying all a, se rT 
the virtues iy & 
of Listerine 


Toothg 


RI 
TOOTH PASTE 


Paste. That's why, once we 
offered it to the public, it was 
acclaimed by ever-growing 
numbers. Now 4million people, 
in all walks of life, have dis- 
carded more expensive brands 
in favor of this new one at about 
half the price. 

Don’t take anyone’s word for 
it. Make it a matter strictly be- 
tween yourself and us. Try a 
tube of Listerine Tooth Paste. 
Then study the improvement in 
the looks of your teeth. Watch 
for the added lustre. The purer 
white color. The new feeling of 
health and aliyveness in your 
mouth. 

Listerine Tooth Paste at 25¢ 
a tube saves you about $3 a year 
over dentifrices in the 50¢ 
class. Buy things you need with 
that saving. 
Lambert 
Pharmacal 
Cos St. 
Louis, Mo. 


The makers of Listerine Tooth Paste recommend 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


10% size on sale at all 5° and 10° stores 
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A memory pillow is easy 
to make from patches of 
your favorite dresses. 


Se 


JU34. This circular gives 
directions for making 
the square cushion, and 
the round one shown 
above. 


JU35. Directions for mak- 
ing three striking bags, 
including the one shown 
here, are given in this 
circular. 


JU32. The petal rug, made from bits of old and new material, shown 
above dates from Colonial days but it is appropriate for any bedroom. 


Magic From Your Remnant Box 
nae Bright Things For Your Home 


You can make any of the smart accessories shown on 


this page with the help of our New Method Circulars. 


JU36. Patterns for the patch- 
work quilt shown above and 
the piece-work cover on the 
bed at the left (above) are 
given in this circular. 


JU33. Appliqué designs 
of flowers and animals 
may be cut out from y~ 
scraps of gingham or fig- 
ured print to decorate 
children’s aprons, bibs 
and dresses. Patterns for 
four new designs are con- 
tained in this circular. 


JU37. With the help of this 
circular you can make the 
calico dog below; also the 
rag doll (lower left corner) 
whose body is made from an 
old stocking. 


Write to Miss Frances Cowles in 
care of this magazine, enclosing 
four cents for any one circular, ten 
cents for three circulars, or twelve ‘a 
cents for all five circulars. Be sure ‘ 

to indicate which circulars you 
want by the numbers given beside 
the descriptions. 
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Reducing. Marie Dressler carries 
most of this comedy on her own broad 
shoulders. She is assisted by Polly 
Moran, Anita Page and Sally Hilers. 
Metro-Goldwyn. Class B. 

The Command Performance. An- 
other mythical kingdom along with its 
decorative royal family. Neal Hamil- 
ton should be well liked by the matinee 
girls who enjoy seeing their heroes be- 
decked in colorful uniforms. Tiffany. 
Class B. 

The Gang Buster. You will see Jack 
Oakie having fun with the racketeers 
and making them like it. Paramount. 
Class B 

Resurrection. Lupe Velez as the sor- 
rowful Katusha. A sombre story but 
an interesting one. Universal. Class B. 

The Blue Angel. The picture that 
made Marlene Dietrich famous. Emil 
Jannings is there too. Among the must 
films of the year. Paramount. Class AA. 

Tom Sawyer. Just right for the 
youngsters. Also good for their escorts. 
Jackie Coogan as. the immortal Tom 
Sawyer. Paramount. Class A. 

The Man Who Came Back. Based on 
an old stage favorite, it brings Janet 
Gaynor and Charles Farrell together. 
Fox. Class B. 

Reaching for the Moon. Douglas 
Fairbanks reaches for the moon and 
gets Bebe Daniels. Fairbanks’ antics in 
modern clothes. United Artists. Class 


The Devil to Pay. Ronald Colman 
in a tea-sipping comedy. All very Eng- 
lish you know, and refined. United 
Artists. Class A. 

Common Clay. Constance Bennett 
suffers very prettily and convincingly 
in the role of a sadly misused maid. 
Ane two handkerchiefs. Fow. Class 

A. 


Romance. Greta Garbo looking quite 
entrancing as a mid-Victorian heroine. 
Metro-Goldwyn. Class AA. 

Holiday. Combining an able actress, 
Ann Harding, and a worth while play, 
this production registers well. Pathe. 
Class AA. 

Journey’s End. Renowned war drama 
from the viewpoint of an English offi- 
cer. Tiffany. Class AA. 

All Quiet on the Western Front. 
Will live as long as people are inter- 
ested in the horrors of war. Universal. 
Class AA. 


Song o’ My Heart. If you want to 


see and hear John McCormack this is 


your picture. Fow. Class AA. 

Lummox. Winifred Westover scores 
in this intelligent treatment of a Fanny 
Hurst story. United Artists. Class B. 

The Love Parade. Admirers of 
Maurice Chevalier must not miss this 
happy combination of story and acting. 
Paramount. Class AA 

Sin Takes a Holiday. Constance 
Bennett again. This busy actress is 
quite at her best in a sophisticated 
story. Pathe. Class AA. 

Abraham Lincoln. A worthy pro- 
duction in all respects, presenting Wal- 
ter Huston as Lincoln. United Artists. 
Class AA. 

Free Love. For a time there is 
neither freedom nor love in this story, 
but Conrad Nagel and Genevieve Tobin 
get things smoothed out very comfort- 
ably. Universal. Class C. 
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hooting up fast — 
but thin as a rail 


... until we discovered this 
easy way to make him gain 


HEN Johnny was four years old, 
he began to grow so fast we 
couldn’t keep him in clothes. No sooner 
did we buy him some new things to 
wear than he’d shoot up a little more 
. and there would be his arms and 
legs poking out like little sticks. 
“That's what worried us, the child 
didn’t fill out. He couldn’t gain an 
ounce. We asked our doctor about it, 
and he said Johnny was so lively, he 
burned up his food in energy before it 
could do him much good. He suggested 
Cocomalt, at meals and between meals 
for extra body building nourishment. 
““We've been giving Cocomalt to 
Johnny for two months, and you ought 
to see him now! He has gained seven 
pounds and that lanky look is gone.” 


Promotes sturdy growth 


This mother’s letter is typical of thou- 
sands received from all over the country. 
Underweight and lack of proper devel- 
opment are often the result of znsufficzent 
nourishment—even in cases where the 


R. B. Davis Co., , 
Please send me a free trial-size can of Coco 
10c. to cover cost of mailing. 


child is virtually stuffed with food. For 
the young growing body, busy and active 
allday, demands extra tissue-building 
proteins, carbohydrates and minerals. 

Cocomalt, the delicious chocolate 
flavor food drink, gives the child all the 
varied nourishment of a well-balanced 
meal . . . without strain upon the digestion. 
It adds 70% more nourishment to milk, 
almost doubling the food value of every 
glass your child drinks. 


Contains Vitamin D 


Cocomalt contains Vitamin D, the same 
element produced by summer sunshine. 
This vitamin helps to ward-off rickets, 
to build sound bones and teeth. 


Try 10c size —or send 
for trial can 


Cocomalt comes in powder form, ready 
to mix with milk. 14 1b.,11b., and 5 Ib. 
family size at all grocers. Also a gener- 
ous sized 10c can at stores featuring 10c 
packages. Or send for a Free Trial Size. 


Cocomalt 


SE REEF RES HEENEEL 


--7 
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1 
Derr. AA-6, Hosoxen, N. J. 1 
malt. 1 amenclosing ! 
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IVORY SNOW 


sf gives silks 
through gentle Ivory suds 


ess olves instantly 


in Lubowarumn waler 


When you just look at Ivory Snow, you know it will protect delicate 
silks, fine woolens. Ivory Snow is snowy-white, of course. Every 
tiny Snow-pearl is pure Ivory Soap and so very thin that it turns 
into gentle Ivory suds the moment water touches it. Even 
lukewarm water! 

Now—no waiting for hot water. No “beating up” suds. No cooling 
of hot suds. (And you know how hard it is to guess at the safe tem- 
perature for silks and woolens after you’ve been whisking up hot suds.) 

Ivory Snow is quick, handy and very, very kind to fine things. 
A big box for 15¢. 


New! 


Silk 


and woolen 


manufacturers agree 


” 


“A perfect soap for silks,” say Mal- 
linson, Cheney Brothers and Truhu. 
“The ideal soap for woolens,’’ say the 
weavers of the fine Biltmore Hand- 
woven Homespuns, the makers of the 
downy Mariposa blankets and the 
Botany Worsted Mills, leading woolen 
manufacturers. 
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The Men Who 
Make the Movies 
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One more story: Putting it politely, 
it may be remarked that Goldwyn is 
outspoken in his business relations. If 
he disapproves he is apt to erupt with 
devastating intensity: there is no 
checking him until he has had his say. 
A visit to a hospital to have his tonsils 
removed coincided with a trade paper 
announcement of the company’s list of 
pictures for the coming season, some- 
thing of importance in a business way. 
The producer had not been out of the 
ether for many hours when a phone 
message came from the hospital: “Mr. 
Goldwyn wants to speak with Mr. —.” 
Then a faint voice barely audible: 
“Why didn’t we get a better break? I 
think the publicity is terrible.” A mo- 
ment of silence and: “I can’t talk yet, 
Ill see you later.” This is the one in- 
stance on record when the producer was 
unable to give forceful expression to 
what was on his mind. As promised, a 
few days later he talked fluently. 

At the time he lost control of the 
company which bore his name and 
which he and the Selwyns founded, 
Goldwyn showed himself to be a game 
loser. Instead of retiring placidly into 
some less competitive activity, he im- 
mediately set about organizing another 
producing organization. Before long, 
he was back in the center of things with 
pictures challenging the best. Particu- 
larly, he displayed rare judgment in 
picking players. He brought Vilma 
Banky from Hungary when she was en- 
tirely unknown in this country; he 
staked thousands of dollars on his faith 
in Ronald Colman and Lois Moran; he 
gave his directors plenty of leeway in 
the matter of expenditures and again 
made himself a vital factor in the mo- 
tion picture world. 


ies 1927, Goldwyn was elected an 
owner-member of the United Art- 
ists Corporation and since then has con- 
tributed such conspicuous successes as 
“Stella Dallas,” “Bulldog Drummond,” 
and “The Awakening.” By reason of 
definite artistic accomplishments, he 
has won the respect of his associates 
and thousands of men and women 
throughout the country, who are genu- 
inely interested in the development of 
motion pictures into entertainment for 
intelligent adults. 

Physically, Goldwyn always keeps in 
superb condition. He rides horseback 
regularly, walks at high speed with 
long, swinging strides and presumably 
eats an apple a day. His hands are an 
indication of the artistically sensitive 
side of his nature. They are -finely 
shaped and expressive. When Goldwyn, 
Sr., wants to take a rest, which seem- 
ingly won’t be for many years to come, 
Samuel, Jr. should be ready to team up 
with his energetic dad; or, perhaps, he 
will want to become an actor, like his 
mother, known on the stage as Frances 
Howard. 


In NEW MOVIE next month the Grand 


Duke Alexander of Russia gives his 


impressions of Hollywood 


Casts of 
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Pictures 


Reviewed in This Issue 


(Reviews appear on page 72) 


UNFAITHFUL—Paramount. Di- 
rected by John Cromwell. The cast: 
Fay Kilkerry and Fay Houston, Ruth 
Chatterton; Carl Heiden, Paul Lukas; 


Ronald Kilkerry, Paul Cavanaugh; 
Gemma Houston, Juliette Compton; 
Terry, Donald Cook; Aunt Janie, 


Emily Fitzroy; Jeffries, Leslie Palmer. 

MAN OF THE WORLD—Para- 
mount. Directed by Richard Wallace. 
The cast: Michael Trevor, William 
Powell; Mary Kendall, Carole Lom- 
bard; Irene, Wynne Gibson; Harold 
Taylor, Guy Kibbee; Frank Thompson, 
Lawrence Gray; Victor, Andre Cheron; 
Fred, George Chandler; Spade, Tom 
Costello. 

DANCE, FOOLS, DANCE—Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Directed by Harry 
Beaumont. The cast: Bonnie, Joan Craw- 
ford; Bob, Lester Vail; Bert Scranton, 
Cliff Edwards; Rodney, William Bake- 
well; Stanley Jordan, William Holden; 
Jake Luva, Clark Gable; Wally, Earl 
Foxe; Parker, Purnell B. Pratt; Selby, 
Hale Hamilton; Della, Natalie Moor- 
head; Sylvia, Joan Marsh; Whitey, 
Russell Hopton. 

KiKI—United Artists. Directed by 
Sam Taylor. The cast: Kiki, Mary 
Pickford; Victor Randall, Reginald 
Denny; Alfred Ratt, Joseph Caw- 
thorne; Paulette Vaile, Margaret Liv- 
ingstone; Eddie, Phil Tead; Bunson, 
Fred Walton; Dr. Smiley, Edwin Max- 
well. 

HELL BOUND—Tiffany Prod.. Di- 
rected by Walter Lang. The cast: 
Nick Cotrelli, Leo Carrillo; Platinum 
Reed, Lola Lane; Dr. Robert Sanford, 
Lioyd Hughes; Dorgan, Ralph Ince; 
Sanford’s sister, Helene Chadwick; Gil- 
bert, Richard Tucker; Rosie, Gertrude 
Astor; Gaspipe, Harry Strang; Ham, 
William Lawrence; Omaha, Marty 
Faust; Bat, Jack Gray; Bliney, Phil 
O’Brien. 

FATHER’S SON—First National. 
Directed by William Beaudine. The 
cast: Bill Emory, Leon Janney; Wil- 
liam Emory, his father, Lewis Stone; 
Ruth Emory, his mother, Irene Rich; 
Dr. Franklin, John Halliday; Vestibule 
Johnson, Robert Dandridge; His 
Father, George Reed; The bad boy, 
Michey Bennett; Dinah, Gertrude How- 
ard; Mrs. Stewart, Bertha Mann; 
Chauffeur, Grover Liggon. 

THE HOT HEIRESS—First Na- 
tional. Directed by Clarence Badger. 
The cast: Juliette Hunter, Ona Mun- 
son, Hap Harrigan, Ben Lyon; Bill 
Dugan, Tom Dugan; Olly, Walter Pidg- 
eon; Margie, Inez Courtney; Lola, Thel- 
ma Todd; Irene, Elsie Bartlett; Mr. 
Hunter, Holmes Herbert; Mrs. Hunter, 
Nella Walker; The Doctor, George 
Irving. 

THE GORILLA—Fivst National. Di- 
rected by Bryan Foy. The cast: Gavr- 
rity, Joe Frisco; Mulligan, Harry Grib- 
bon; Arthur Marsden, Walter Pidgeon; 
Alice Denby, Lila Lee} The Stranger, 
Purnell Pratt; Cyrus Stevens, Edwin 
Maxwell; Simmons, Roscoe Kairns; 
Jeff, Will Philbrick. 

MY PAST—Warner Brothers. Di- 
rected by Roy Del Ruth. The cast: 
Doree Macy, Bebe Daniels; Bob Byrne, 
Ben Lyon; John Thornley, Lewis Stone; 


Marian Moore, Joan Blondell; Consuelo 
Byrne, Natalie Moorhead; Lionel 
Reisch, Albert Gran; Miss Taft, Vir- 
ginia Sale; Mrs. Bennett, Daisy Bel- 
more. 

THE FRONT PAGE—United Art- 
ists. Directed by Lewis Milestone. The 
east: Walter Burns, Adolphe Menjou; 
Hildy Johnson, Pat O’Brien; Peggy, 
Mary Brian; Bensinger, Edward. Ev- 
erett Horton; Murphy, Walter Catlett; 
Earl Williams, George E. Stone; Molly, 
Mae Clarke; Kruger, Matt Moore; Pin- 
cus, Slim Summerville; McCue, Frank 
McHugh; Sheriff Hartman, Clarence H. 
Wilson; Schwartz, Fred Howard; Wil- 
son, Phil Tead; Endicott, Eugene 
Strong; Woodenshoes, Spencer Char- 
ters; Diamond Louie, Maurice Black; 
Mrs. Grant, Effie Ellsler; Jenny, Dor- 
othea Wolbert; The Mayor, James Gor- 
don; Jacobi, Dick Alexander. 

DON’T BET ON WOMEN—Fozx. Di- 
rected by William K. Howard. The 
cast: Roger Fallon, Edmund Lowe; 
Jeanne Drake, Jeanette MacDonald; 
Herbert Drake, Roland Young; Tallu- 
lah Hope, Una Merkel; Chipley Duff, 
J. M. Kerrigan; Doris Brent, Helene 
Millard; Butterfield, Henry Kolker. 

EAST LYNNE—Fox. Directed by 
Frank Lloyd. The cast: Lady Isabel, 
Ann Harding; Robert Carlyle, Conrad 
Nagel; Captain Levison, Clive Brook; 
Cornelius Carlyle, Cecelia Loftus; Lord 
Mount Severn, O. P. Heggie; Sir Rich- 
ard Hale, David Torrence; Barbara, 
Flora Sheffield; Joyce, Beryl Mercer; 
Dodson, J. Gunnis Davis; William as a 
baby, Ronald Cosbey; William, later, 
Wallie Albright. 

THE GREAT MEADOW—Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Directed by Charles 
Brabin. The cast: Berk Jarvis, John 
Mack Brown; Diony Hall, Eleanor 
Boardman; Elvira Jarvis, Lucille La 
Verne; Betty Hall, Anita Louise; Hvan 
Muir, Gavin Gordon; Reuben Hail, 
Guinn Williams; Thomas Hall, Russell 
Simpsey; Mistress Hall, Sarah Padden; 
Sally Tolliver, Helen Jerome Eddy. 

STRANGERS MAY KISS—WMetro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Directed by George 
Fitzmaurice. The cast: Lisbeth, Norma 
Shearer; Steve, Robert Montgomery; 
Alan, Neil Hamilton; Geneve, Marjorie 
Rambeau; Celia, Irene Rich; Andrew, 
Hale Hamilton; Spanish Dancer, Con- 
chita Montenegro; Harry, Jed Prouty; 
De Bazan, Albert Conti; Waiter, Henry 
Armetta; Waiter, George Davis. 

MEN CALL IT LOVE—Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Directed by Edgar Sel- 
wyn. The cast: Tony, Adolphe Men- 
jou; Connie, Leila Hyams; Jack, Nor- 
man Foster; Helen, Mary Duncan; 
Callie, Hedda Hopper; Joe, Robert Em- 
mett Keane; Brandt, Harry Northrup. 

IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE—Para- 
mount. Directed by Frank Tuttle. The 
cast: Rodney Martin, Norman Foster; 
Mary Grayson, Carole Lombard; Am- 
brose Peale, Skeets Gallagher; Cyrus 
Martin, Eugene Pallette; Adams, Lu- 
cien Littlefield; Comtesse de Beaurien, 
Helen Johnson; Thelma Temple, Louise 
Brooks; Donald McChesney, Morgan 
Wallace; Miss Burke, Marcia Manners; 


. Perkins, Tom Kennedy, Office Boy, 


Junior Coghlan; Johnson, John Howell; 
(Continued on page 92) 


er Hair 
Grows Lovelier 
Every Day!” 


RUE ADMIRATION is won for the 

hair regularly washed with 
ColoRinse. It heightens the natural 
color tone. It restores that glowing 
sparkle of youthful lustre. And it 
revives the shimmering softness, 
the silky sheen, that nature in- 
tended all hair to have. 


You can use ColoRinse when- 
ever you please. The colors are 
harmless vegetable compounds 
. .. twelve shades to select from. 
Made by Nestle, the origi- 
nators of the permanent wave. 


cNestle 
CoLo- 


RINSE 


NOT A DYE... 


NOT A BLEACH 
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she knows 
HOW TO KEEP HIM 


He is thrilled with that elusive charm 
which leads man to his mate. And she 
knows she can hold him always by the 
sweet lure of her pretty, young lips — if 
-she chews DOUBLE MINT daily, which 
keeps lips round and ever beautiful! 


@ /nexpensive 


Satistying 


L-107 


| nel Covrin, Lew 
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Casts of all Pictures 
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Window Cleaner, John Sinclair. 
JUNE MOON—Paramount. Directed 
by Edward Sutherland. The cast: 
Frederick Martin Stevens, the boy won- 
der, Jack Oakie; Edna Baker, old-fash- 
ioned and nice, Frances Dee; Eileen 
Fletcher, a gold-digger, June MacCloy; 
Paul Sears, a song-writer who. once 
wrote a hit, Ernest Wood; Lucille, his 
wife, cynical, selfish and snappy, 
Wynne Gibson; Maxie Schwartz, who 
sees all, knows all, Harry Akst; Sam 
Hart, song-publisher, he likes the ladies, 
Sam Hardy; Goldie, cute but wise, Wthel 
Sutherland; Window Cleaner, who once 
wrote songs himself, Frank Darien; 
Young Goebel, a talkative pest, Harold 
Waldridge; Miss Rixey, a flapper, Jean 


Barry. 
TABU—Paramount. Directed by F. 
W. Murnau. The cast: The Boy, Ma- 


tahi; The Girl, Reri; The Old Warrior, 
Hitu; The Policeman, Jean; The Cap- 
tain, Jules; The Chinese Trader, Kong 


Ah. 

DISHONORED — Paramount. Di- 
rected by Josef von Sternberg. The 
cast: X-27, Marlene Dietrich; Lieuten- 
ant Karamau, Victor McLagilen;: Gen- 
eral von Hindau, Warner Oland; Secret 
Service Man, Gustav von Seyffertitz; A 
Young Lieutenant, Barry Norton; Colo- 
Cody; Court Officer, 
Davison Clark; General Dymov, Wil- 
fred Lucas; The Manager, Bill Powell. 

HONOR AMONG LOVERS—Para- 


mount. Directed by Dorothy Arzner. 
The cast: Julia Traynor, Claudette Col- 
bert; Jerry Stafford, Fredric March; 
Philip Craig, Monroe Owsley; Monty 
Dunn, Charlie Ruggles; Doris Blake, 
Ginger Rogers; Maybelle, Avonne Tay- 
lor; Conroy, Pat O’Brien; Margaret, 
Janet McLeay; Riggs, Ralph Morgan; 
Inspector, John Kearney; Lowis, Jules 
Epailly; Butler, Leonard Cary. 


BODY AND SOUL—Fow. Directed 
by Alfred Santell. The cast: Mal An- 
drews, Charles Farrell; Carla, Elissa 
Landi; Jim Watson, Humphrey Bogart; 
Alice Lester, Myrna Loy; Tap John- 
son, Donald Dillaway; Major Burke, 
Crauford Kent; Major Knowls, Pat 
Somerset; General Trafford Jones, lan 
MacLaren; Lieut. Meggs, Dennis D’Au- 
burn; Zane, Douglas Dray; Young, 
Harold Kinney; Sam Douglas, Bruce 
Warren. 

TEN CENTS A DANCE—Columbia. 
Directed by Lionel Barrymore. The 
cast: Barbara, Barbara Stanwyck; Hd- 
die, Monroe Owsley; Carlton, Ricardo 
Cortez; Mrs. Blanchard, Blanche Frid- 
erici; Molly, Sally Blane; Eunice, Phyl- 
lis Crane; Mrs. Carlton, Olive Tell; 
Smith, Victor Potel; Jones, Al Hill; 
Leo, Jack Byron; Casey, Pat Harmon; 
Nancy, Martha Sleeper; Ralph Clark, 
David Newell; Wilson, Sidney Bracey; 
Mrs. Crane, Aggie Herring; Mr. Crane, 
Harry Todd; Yvonne, Peggy Doner. 


Great Love Stories of 
Hollywood 


(Continued from page 82) 


life from the many devastating forces 
of Hollywood. And suddenly she knew 
that was what she wanted to do. 
Her own career had never particu- 
larly held her. She wasn’t the sort of 
woman who cared about the spotlight 
for herself, nor did she crave self-ex- 
pression particularly. The business of 
being an actress had been a business 
with her. Her beauty and her talent, 
a fine, competent talent though never 
a great one, had naturally suggested 
pictures to her. She liked her work, 
but she knew it didn’t fill her life. 
Normally, though she would always 
shine, she was a wife, a home maker. 
That, after all, was primarily what 
Charlie needed. : 
Before them, she saw fine, intelli- 
gent, happy, decent years of love 
growing daily stronger because its 
roots were sound and planted deeply 
in mutual understanding and_ respect, 
in ideas and ambitions shared. They 
would love each other better when they 
had come to their Golden Wedding than 


they loved in the first kiss. Life was 
a long affair, and perhaps Browning 
was right when he said, “The best 
is yet to be.” 


[¢ was sorrow that finally brought 
about their decision to marry at 
once. 

Charlie’s mother died, and the shock 
was very great. He had loved her 
with a closeness and a devotion not 
seen every day. His home had been 
hers and she had been active always 
in his life. In his grief, he turned 
to the woman with whom he had always 
found peace and real consolation. He 
knew it was what his mother would 
have desired. bas : 

So, after seven years, Virginia Valli 
and Charlie Farrell were married. 

To me, it is a real romance. Built 
not upon the sands of a shifting pas- 
sion, but upon a rock. And I’m pretty 
sure the winds of time and change and 
chance and temptation will beat upon 
it in vain. 


Hollywood’s Own 
Cooking Page 


(Continued from page 10) 


vegetables. But pot au feu made from 
beef and bone is the best known. It 
is indeed the national dish of France. 
It is the sort that Mr. Cody prefers.” 

Here are some of the facts that Mr. 
Cody’s cook brings out in his discourse 
on soup. 

One may add the onion chopped as 
in Mr. Cody’s recipe, or one may put 
in the soup pot one or two whole onions 
stuck with two whole cloves. There 
should also be a single clove of garlic, 
though one need not mention that to 
prejudiced Americans. 

Remember that the soup should be 
cooked slowly for several hours, but 
never once should the gentle bubbling 
cease until it is finally taken from the 
fire. : 

If you wish you may serve the soup 
directly after it is done, without wait- 
ing for it to cool. A good way to re- 
move grease while still hot is to dip 
a large soup ladle into the soup where 
it is bubbling in the center. The grease 
is in this way forced to the sides of the 
pot, and the bouillon taken up in the 
ladle will be as free from fat as one 
could desire. 

Many French cooks omit tomatoes 
from the soup pot. They use carrots, a 
little turnip, parsnips, leeks — never 
enough of any one vegetable to permit 
its flavor to dominate. 


R. CODY’S French cook reminds 

us that while the thrifty French 
women add many things to the soup 
pot to add to the flavor without in- 
creasing the cost, she always does it 
with discretion. Vegetables are always 
well trimmed and thoroughly scrubbed. 
Possibly she will use scraps of cooked 
meat if she must be very thrifty, but 
she does not add meat that has been 
burned or browned deeply in previous 
cooking and she never, never adds meat 
that is corned, smoked or pickled. That 
would spoil the delicacy of the flavor. 
Not the least important part of the 
French pot au feu is the boeuf bowilli 
or boiled beef, that remains after the 
bouillon and vegetables have been 
taken off. It may be served, surrounded 
by the vegetables, as the meat course, 
following the soup, or the next day. To 
give flavor one passes gherkins, pickled 
onions, grated horseradish or tomato 


sauce. If you like you may serve the | 


boiled beef cold, cut into thin slices, 
strewn with chopped parsley and 
seasoned with oil, vinegar, salt and 
pepper. 

Here is a choice recipe for boiled beef 
that remains from pot au feu as given 
by Mr. Cody’s cook. 

BoEUF BOUILLI EN MiROTON 

Peel and slice some onions into a 
skillet containing a little melted butter 
and cook them until they are nearly 
done. Add a tablespoon of flour and 
let it brown slightly. Then stir in 
enough of the bouillon to make a smooth 
brown sauce. Season with salt and 
pepper and let cook four or five min- 
utes. As soon as the onions are thor- 
oughly cooked, add slices of the beef. 


Let simmer until the beef has taken up | 


the onion flavor and the sauce has been 
reduced to the desired thickness. Serve 
with mustard for those who like it. 
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discover... with Jo-cur’ 


the Beauty Secret 


=p satiny sheen of your hair enhances the beauty of your face? Millions 
of women know this secret. They know how lovely hair brings out the 
depth of the eyes, the texture of the skin, the delicate contour of every 
feature. That's why so many women depend upon Jo-cur’ Beauty Aids to 
keep their hair always looking its best. These famous preparations are so 
easy to use, so delightful (and inexpensive, too) that they have a permanent 
place on the modern dressing table.. There are just four Jo-cur’ Beauty Aids. 
First, Jo-cur’ Hot Oil Treatment—the only product of its kind—eliminates 
dandruff and gives new life to the hair. Secondly, Jo-cur’ Shampoo Con- 
centrate which thoroughly cleanses the scalp and leaves the hair soft, silky 
and easy to finger-wave. 


{isa you discovered how the soft high-lights, lovely finger-wave and 


Then, Jo-cur’ Waveset—the world’s premier finger-waving liquid. With it 

you can set the kind of lovely, lasting finger-waves you've always wanted— 

and set them so easily! Finally, Jo-cur’ Brilliantine 
brings out the full lustre of every wave. Try Jo-cur’ 
Beauty Aids. Remember they are easy to use at 
home. Remember, too, their fine, pure quality, their 
generous sizes and their low price. 


Economy is Fashionable Now! 


at most 5 and 10¢ stores 
25c¢ and 50c at drug and department stores 


o-cur 


Beauty /tids 
Sor The Jiair 
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ASK FOR 
MODESS INDIVIDUALS 
AT 5 AND 10¢ STORES 


HOUSANDS of women already 

know that Modess is the best 
sanitary protection they have ever 
used. It is so comfortable in every 
way. Asoft layer of cotton is meshed 
right in with the gauze covering, 
making an extra cushion of com- 
fort between the gauze and the 
softly fluffed filler material. This is 
why you are never conscious of 
Modess. And Modess is five times 
as protective as is really necessary 
for complete safety. It is deodorant, 
and easily disposable. Modess can 
be worn inconspicuously under the 


thinnest dress. 


Buy a supply of Modess individu- 
als. You'll find they come in very 
handy for emergency use—for pack- 
ing in your traveling bag—for 


guest use. 


( NEW BRUNSWICK. 


N. J..U.S.A, 
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What, No Comeback2 


(Continued from page 71) 


Everyone would simply say I’d had a 
tough break. As it is, I’ve just been 
several kinds of a fool.” 

“Tt’s nice to have a lot of money, 
though,” I said. 

“Why would you like to have 
money?” Mr. Ray asked. 

“Oh, so I could do whatever I wanted 
and go wherever I wanted.” 

“That’s just it. Suppose you had a 
lot of money and couldn’t do whatever 
you wanted? Then you might just as 
well be where you are now. When I 
had money, I did what I wanted. I 
lost the money but I’m still doing what 
I want.” 


‘T ’VE been studying singing for three 
years. It’s hard work and some- 
thing that can’t be neglected for a min- 
ute. My singing teacher, who is a fine 


man, by the way, tells me that he 
doesn’t believe that there will be any 
great artists of any kind in a few 
years. No one wants to take the time 
to perfect himself or herself in any- 
thing any more.” 

“T haven’t a great voice. It’s a light 
opera voice and I’d like nothing better 
than to produce and sing in something 
like ‘The Student Prince.’ Of course, 
that’s not Metropolitan Opera ma- 
terial, but it’s every bit as good in its 
own way.” 


fa HAVE the book and music for an 
operetta of that sort. An American 
one. It’s a farm story and the scene 
is laid in Indiana. When I produce it, 
which should be very soon now, I want 
to take it to London, after we finish 
playing the United States, and then 


Wide World Photo 


Marlene Dietrich had a sensational reception upon her return to Germany. 

Among other things she posed for a bust by the sculptor, Ernesto de Fiori. 

NEW MOVIE offers a remarkable study of Miss Dietrich by a well-known 

German writer this month. This tells the whole story of the famous star's 
life, for the first time. Turn to page 32, 


s 


afterwards to Australia. It would go 
well in both places because we’ve 
branched away from the sort of Ameri- 
can jazz stuff that they have been hear- 
ing. 

“But about Hollywood,” I said. “This 
morning I read a story by Elsie Mc- 
Cormick who is out there. She said 
that in front of Grauman’s Chinese 
Theatre they have imprints in the as- 
phalt of Harold Lloyd’s glasses and 
Tom Mix’s horse’s hoof. Doesn’t that 
sound almost too silly to be true?” 


ae HOSE things aren’t really as bad 
as they seem. Probably when the 
theater opened the asphalt was still soft 
and somebody told Harold to put an im- 
print of his glassesonitforajoke. That’s 
the way those things start. It doesn’t 
mean very much until someoné thinks 
it’s important enough to write about.” 

“But they have a bronze tablet there, 
marking the spot.” 

“That must have been Grauman’s 
idea.” : 

“She also said that Cecil De Mille 
keeps the crown of thorns which was 
used in ‘The King of Kings’ on a red 
velvet cushion in his office.” 

“He probably does,” Mr. Ray said. 
“And she wrote about it, mentioning 
De Mille’s name several. times. And 
row you and I are talking about it, 
mentioning De Mille’s name several 
times. That’s why he keeps it there.” 

“Tt seems silly,’ I said. 


“J T’S a business and not an art. And 

it has to be done the way it is 
done, I suppose. I can see why film 
companies don’t see the necessity for 
hunting up new stories all the time. 
The same old stories can be reproduced 
year after year. Take ‘Tol’able David’ 
for instance. It’s been made twice and 
may be made again and again. Be- 
cause the children who saw the first 
silent version have grown up, and 
there are several million new children 
old enough now to cross the street car 
tracks to the theater. Enough of them 
to pay the film companies to keep on 
re-producing it.” 


“[NTERVIEWS are pretty bad,” I 

said. “Here I come and spend an 
hour with you and then go back and 
try to write about Charles Ray as I 
saw him.” 

“IT suppose I’ve been interviewed 
hundreds of times,” Mr. Ray said 
thoughtfully. “And each time it’s dif- 
ferent. My manager used to say to 
me, ‘Now look here, Ray, this girl who 
1s coming to see you today likes such 
and such a thing, and she’s this sort of 
person. Play up to it.’ And I used to 
try to. Then when the interview came 
out, he’d read it and rush around to 
me, “That wasn’t what I meant,’ he’d 
say, “Can’t you do anything when I’m 
not around to help you out?’ ” 


“AFTER several years of that, I 
thought I’d quit trying to please 
the interviewer and try to be myself.” 

“What. happened?” I asked. 

“Tt was too late,” he said. “I didn’t 
know when I was being myself any 
more.” 

_ Well, that’s this interview. And if, 
?t doesn’t check up with that bit of 
fantasy in the first paragraph, it’s 
just too bad. If the editor doesn’t like 
it, he knows what he can do. I could 
tell him a few things about running a 
magazine. I’d go right up to him and 
peer, é : 

, well, anyway I should sell appl 

right through the Summer. orar 
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~ style ews. 


jou smart women! 


NY DAINTY DRESS that can stand 
water can be renewed and restored 
to its original finish with Linit. This 
applies to all these fabrics: —chiffon, 
silk, rayon, all artificial silks, crepe de 
chine, pongee, tub silks and satins, 
georgettes, lace, embroidery and net, 
lawn, dimity, dotted Swiss, batiste, 
voile, gingham, prints, sateen, cotton 
brocades, linen, etc. 

The charm of any fabric depends 
largely upon the DRESSING that is in 
the original fabric. This usually washes 
out after one laundering. But whatever 
the fabric, if you use Linit, you put back 
that original charm and freshness. : 

It means that one’s pretty things 
continue to look new and fee/ smooth 
and luxurious as long as they last — 
if they are properly Linited. 

Go through your wardrobe and 
renew your dresses and slips the Linit 
way. Liniting will practically renew 
every washable dress you now have. 

Have a clear mental picture of the 
way the frock looked when new. 
You can duplicate it the Linit way. 


LINIT IS SOLD BY 
YOUR GROCER 
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To Prepare Linit for Starching 


1—Chiffon, Georgette, Crepe de Chine, etc.— 
Dissolve % teaspoon Linit in % cup water 
and add 3% cups warm water. 

2— Net, Rayon and Artificial Silk—Follow 
preceding directions, using 1 teaspoon Linit. 
3—Lawn, Dimity, Voile, etc.—Dissolve % 
tablespoon Linit in ¥% cup water, add 3% cups 
warm waterand cook clear. For Organdy use % 
tablespoon Linit and follow above directions. 
4—Gingham, Prints and Mercerized Fabrics 
— Dissolve 1 tablespoon Linit in % cup 
water, add 3% cups hot water and cook clear. 
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IT’S A) How Hollywood Entertains 


PLEASURE 


TO LIVE AT 
HoTeL WHITEHALL 


TRANSIENT SERVICE 
FOR VISITORS TO NEW YORK 


Single Rooms, with Bath...... $2.50 and up 
Double Rooms, with Bath...... 3.00 and up 


Served in the Restaurant 
Luncheon 65c DeLuxe Dinner $1.00 


Convenient to subways, surface transporta- 
tion, theatres, shopping. 
e 

You can live so comfortably at this modern, 
centrally located hotel. And you can live 
here inexpensively, which adds to the comfort. 
Beautifully furnished outside suites . . . sitting 
room, twin bedroom, bath and shower .. . 
with light, linen and full hotel service included, 
may be had for a yearly rental of $1390 
and up, or 


$31.50 
A WEEK AND UP 


1-3-4 room suites at equally attractive rates. 


A double outside room and bath, with hotel 
service, may be selected at a weekly rate as 
low as $9.25 per person. 


HOTEL 
WHITEHALL 


Broadway at 100th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
M. W. Nefzger, Resident Manager 
Telephone: Riverside 9-9400 
Owners: Morris White Holding Co., Inc. 


ae a SS 
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(Continued from page 48) 


Here is how Mr. and Mrs. Arlen kept their guests amused before supper was 
served. Walter Huston couldn't finish the puzzle—nor could any one else. 
Mrs. Arlen hopes to get it solved in the next few months. Left to right: Mr. 
Huston, Sue Carol, Nick Stuart, Mrs. and Mr. Arlen and Patricia Meighan. 


MacLean as close seconds. 

At the Arlens’ little party the men 
didn’t “dress” and the girls wore soft 
afternoon frocks. Joby Arlen’s was of 
beige romaine crepe, with a little cape 
of heavy lace. Sue Carol wore a simple 
dress of emerald green crepe and Miss 
Meighan a dark print. 

The supper was just right for such 
a party. 

First, avocado and crab meat cock- 
tails, served with Thousand Island dress- 
ing and little hot cheese sandwiches. 
Then chicken en casserole, with hot bis- 
cuits, peas, spinach, and a simple salad 
of fresh lettuce with French dressing. 
For dessert, fresh pineapple, which had 
been sliced, sugared and set in the ice 
box for a few hours. To this, Jobyna 
adds a few teaspoons of grenadine 
syrup and before serving some sprigs 
of fresh mint 


RS. ARLEN’S recipe for the 
chicken en casserole is a particu- 
larly good one. The chicken is fried a 


delicate brown first. Then make the 
gravy in the iron skillet in which it was 
fried. Put the chicken in the easserole, 
pour over the gravy and allow to sim- 
mer in a slow oven for two hours. This 
particular hostess insists that the flavor 
of the chicken is spoiled by adding a 
lot of other things, and once you’ve 
eaten her masterpiece, you would prob- 
ably agree. 

Also, she makes a French dressing so 
delicious that her friends are always 
asking for the recipe. Half a teaspoon 
of salt, two teaspoons of sugar, cayenne 
pepper, mustard to taste, two table- 
spoons of vinegar, four of olive oil— 
added slowly while beating—a tea- 
spoon of Worcestershire sauce. Beat 
for two minutes with a rotary egg 
beater. 

If you like small parties better than 
big ones, or are too busy for things 
social, try one of these puzzle evenings 
and just such a dinner and you'll find it 
a perfect way to entertain and be 
entertained. 


Two Striking Features in Next Month's NEW MOVIE 
MAURICE CHEVALIER 


A brilliant story about the popular French star by Ted Cook 


MARIE DRESSLER 
Superbly described and analyzed by Jim Tully 


First Aids to 
Beauty 


(Continued from page 76) 


shoulders or any other part of your 
body—how smooth it is. Why? Be- 
eause the skin has been protected. 
Even on an elderly person the skin of 
the body remains smooth while the skin 
of the face is most often wrinkled. 
Therefore, it behooves all of us to pro- 
tect and nourish our skins. With the 
dozen or more excellent brands of 
creams on the market, it is up to each 
individual. woman to experiment—to 
find the creams which agree with her 
own particular type of skin. The skin 
must radiate health—the only perfect 
background for the new delicate color- 
ing. 

A. Dumas of New York and Paris, 
sculptor and painter and an authority 
on the art of make-up, considers the 
face as a picture, a composition in 
which there are two high spots—the 
eyes and the lips. These two features 
create the impression of the face be- 
cause they are the most vivid, the eyes 
in brilliancy and the lips in color. 
Science reveals to us that the color of 
our blood, not our hair, should deter- 
mine the shade of rouge we should 
wear. 


ye applying cleansing cream 
pat firmly but gently the muscles 
on each cheek that lie over the jaw 
bone, near the chin. Do this three or 
four times again when applying skin 
tonic. This causes the blood to rush 
up into the cheeks and prevents the 
muscles from sagging. After the face 
is thoroughly cleansed place a tiny dab 
of finishing cream on the chin, the tip 
of the nose and the forehead. Then 
massage this over the face. The inter- 
national specialist recommends cream 
rouge because of its lasting quality and 
because it can be blended more per- 
fectly than either liquid or powder 
rouge. First moisten the finger tip 
with cleansing cream then apply the 
cream rouge. For the full round face 
rouge should be applied by starting 
under the center of the eye and working 
gradually towards the temple. The long 
face usually has a slender nose, there- 
fore rouge should be applied on the 
cheek somewhat away from it, so as not 
to exaggerate the nose. Remember—the 
cheeks must be more pale than colorful! 
Powder should be as near the natural 
color of your skin as possible. The 
vogue for suntan powder has passed. 
Rumors from across the Atlantic are 
to the effect that white powder will be 
worn this season, but certainly not for 
day make-up. In the evening, if a 
bizarre effect is desired, white powder 
might be permissible. But it is so age- 
ing, and shows up every blemish and 
wrinkle in a woman’s face. Lipstick 
should be the same shade as cheek 
rouge. If the lips are too large, apply 
the lip rouge in sharp outline, making 
the cupid’s bow just inside of the lip. 
If the lips are too thin, enlarge them 
by making the bow slightly above the 
edge of the upper lip. 


What causes ingrown toe nails and 
what can I do to get rid of them?—J. B., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


(Continued on page 99) 
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M leasant odor 
banished 
: with— 

S SIVAM Perfumed 
MANICURE 
[PREPARATIONS 


‘ Perfumed 
ey NAIL POLISH 


On Sale at the Better 
5 and 10c Stores 


. This exquisite French refinement 
—S|IVAM—has become a furor among 
smart American women, because now 
nails are freed from that unpleasant 
chemical odor associated with mani- 
curing, and replaced by a delicious 
and delicate fragrance. 


But you don’t have to live in Paris 
to buy these smart Perfumed Mani- 
cure Preparations for they are now 
available at most of the better 5 and 
10c stores. 


SIVAM MANICURE 

PREPARATIONS MAY 

BE HAD UNSCENTED 
IF PREFERRED 


SIVAM Cuticle Soluent— removes and shapes 
cuticle. 

SIVAM Polish Remover — removes all traces 
of old polish and prepares nails for the new. 
SIVAM Nail Polish in Natural, Colorless or 
Red Rose shade. 

SIVAM Nail Whitener Cords — whiten nail- 
tips in a jiffy. (Simply moisten cord and 
draw under the nail-tipb —no muss, no HOSE, 
no sticky pastel.) 


these 


... They are fascinatingly 
SIVAM Perfumed Manicure Preparations. 
SIVAM polish remains long and gives a bril- 


lovely, 


liant lustre. To prevent solidifying, SIVAM 
bottles are fitted with Bakelite Cap (brush 
attached.) No mussy cork. 


Each item is 10c. Try SIVAM today. If not at 
your favorite store, use coupon below. 


SIVAM 


Perfumed MANICURE PREPARATIONS 


GENERAL ASEPTIC CO., 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed find cents, for which send the following: (Check items wanted) Sivam 
fos Nail Polish (Red Rose, Colorless, Natural) ; Sivam eee 


; Sivam Cuticle Solvent ; Sivam Nail Whitener Cords . Each item is 10c. 


Name Street. 
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Sensational New Discovery! 
A Fluffy-dry Face Powder 


with an 


OLIVE OIL 


Has instant power to protect the 
skin and keep it soft and youthful! 


ATE POWDER made with a base of purest 


Olive Oil! . . . You've never heard of 
that before! A powder that not only is 
fluffy-dry and caressing in texture, but actu- 
ally clings longer than any you have used. 


Outpoor Girt! ... An utterly different 
kind of face powder for the typical “‘out-of- 
doors” American girl. A powder that gives 
your complexion double protection . . . not 
only while it is exposed to the merciless sun 
and wind, but afterwards. 


At the first feeling of dryness or discomfort, 
apply a bit of Ourpoor GIRL to your face. 
You have an instant sensation of relief as the 
parched tissues relax. The smooth, cool, soft- 
ness of your skin returns like magic. That 
taut, drawn feeling gives way to one of ex- 
quisite pliancy! 


Try this unusual face powder today! Dis- 
cover for yourself how it will protect your 
complexion and keep it smooth and fresh. 
OuTDOOR GIRL comes in 7 popular shades, 
including Lido, Boulevard and Everglades— 
the lustrous new tone that goes so well with 
this year’s complexions. 


Regular size packages of this exquisite 
powder at 35c and $1.00, together with other 
OutTpoorR GirL Beauty Products, are avail- 
able at the better drug and department stores. 
For trial purposes, generous introductory 
packages of all the OuTDoOoR Girt prepara- 
tions at 10c each may also be had at the toilet 
goods counters of leading chain and variety 
stores. Enclosed in each box is a fascinating 
leaflet describing the secrets of artful make-up, 
Crystal Laboratories, 138 Willis Ave., N.Y.C. 


OUTDOOR GIRL 
Olt Puce (Powder 


LIGHTEX 
for Oily 
Skins inthe 
Red Box... , With 
OLIVE OIL 
for Normal 
Skins inthe 
Purple Box 
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The Romance of Marlene 
Dietrich 


(Continued from page 34) 


intention to win her over for the talk- 
ing pictures. Trying to persuade her 
I said, ‘People will say that you re- 
semble Greta Garbo, but do not let that 
irritate you.’ At last I engaged her 
for a small part in the picture, “Prin- 
zessin Olala,” and her debut encouraged 
him to select her for the principal fe- 
male part of his next picture, ‘Ich 
Kusse Ihre Hand, Madame’ (‘I Kiss 
Your Hand, Madame’), opposite Harry 
Liedtke, one of the most famous 
German movie stars.” 

“Tt was only gradually, after every- 
thing went well, and she scored a big 
hit in ‘I Kiss Your Hand, Madame,’ 
that she gained her assurance and self 
confidence. 

“Marlene Dietrich is a dear and 
grateful person; we are still great 
friends. She is very charitable and 
kind hearted. I have known her to be- 
friend poor fellow-actors, who were in 
need; pick them up from the street to 
take them home with her, feed them 
and give them money. Incidents like 
that which emphasize the kindness of 
her heart are far from being excep- 
tions.” 


(CO) eee film engagements followed. 
Her first vamping part was in 
“Die Frau, Nach Der Man Sich Sehnt” 
(“The Woman One Longs For”) and 
the fact that such a celebrated director 
as Kurt Bernhardt selected her for the 
part is direct proof of her ability. 

Soon after that she was offered a 
leading part by Maurice Tourneur, 
when he produced “Schiffe der Ver- 
lorenen Menschen” (“Ships of Lost 
Men’’) a big production, similar to “Die 
Insel der Verlorenen Schiffe,” (‘The 
Isle of Lost Ships”). A picture from 
it, reproduced in New Movir, shows 
Marlene Dietrich from an altogether 
different angle. 

Then came another small film and 


while between times she appeared again 
on the stage, her film career would not 
progress enough to satisfy her unbe- 
lievable ambition. That was the time 
of her depression, of which her teacher 
Berthold Held was telling, until in Sep- 
tember, 1929, Ufa selected her to play 
the principal part in “The Blue Angel,” 
opposite the great Emil Jannings. 
How, after that, Jesse L. Lasky en- 
gaged her for Paramount and how her 
world fame spread, is well known. 

Less known, however, than her film 
career is her private life; her mother- 
hood is not less important to her, per- 
haps even more so than her career, and 
her mother love a still stronger feeling 
than her ambition. 

For seven years Marlene has been 
happily married to Rudolf Sieber whom 
she met at the Efa Studio when she was 
still an obscure super and I think we 
can safely say that all rumors of di- 
vorce intentions are groundless. They 
have a daughter, now five years old, 
by the name of Marlies, but whom 
every one knows by the name of 
Heidede, a pet name which her mother 
gave her. 

Outside of her work, Marlene Die- 
trich says that her child holds her whole 
interest. She does not indulge in sports 
of any kind and has no particular hob- 
bies. Her “one and all” is her Heidede. 
When the baby arrived, she refused 
every engagement and every stage ac- 
tivity. There was a pause of about a 
year and a half between her last en- 
gagement in Vienna and the taking up 
of her stage career—and this interlude 
was given over whole-heartedly to 
motherhood. And just as she herself 
received a careful education through 
the efforts of her parents, so does she 
see to it that her own child receives a 
thorough education, and the child al- 
ready speaks French and English, as 
well as German. 


The Romance of the Comet Girl 


(Continued from page 64) 


and all that sort of thing. The stage 
itself has never had any attraction for 
me and the fascination of a bare stage 
and the glamour of an empty audi- 
torium is all a lot of hooey as far as 
I’m concerned. I much prefer pic- 
tures.” 


ok those of you who must have 
FACTS: she is five feet four inches 
tall, usually weighs around ninety- 
eight pounds, has blond hair, fair skin 
and blue eyes. She had a Cadillac 16 
roadster which she drove herself and 
rented a closed car when she wanted 
to go out at night. Recently she 
traded in the roadster on a convertible 
cabriolet.so she could drive herself in 
the daytime and have her own chauf- 
feur drive her at night. 

She goes from one picture to another 


with hardly an interim between them 
and, since her return to the screen, ‘has 
made _ successively: “Rich People,” 
“This Thing Called Love,” “Son of the 
Gods,” Three Faces East,” “Common 
Clay,” “Sin Takes a Holiday” and “The 
Easiest Way.” 

She goes her way, apparently un- 
touched by and unconcerned over the 
rumors which fly about her. If some- 
thing uncomplimentary reaches 
and she thinks there is a foundation 
for it, she studies it out. If she thinks 
it is prompted by jealousy or envy, she 
ignores it. 

Her closest friends are, for the most 
part, people not directly concerned 
with the motion picture industry. 

And those who really know her can- 
not talk about her without raving. 
Don’t I know? I’m one of them! 


her — 


af 


ao 


First Aids to 
Beauty 


(Continued from page 97) 


Ingrowing toe nails are _ usually 
caused by short, tight shoes. If one has 
a tendency to this condition, the toe 
nails should never be cut round but al- 
ways straight across, and then the back 
of the nail should be scraped, so as to 
produce an inclination to curl upward 
or backward, away from the edges. 
After this, any cuticle accumulated 
under the ingrowing edges of the nail 
should be removed. When the nail is 
completely ingrown, the soft part sur- 
rounding the nail is inflamed and swol- 
len, and extremely painful. In such 
cases soap and water baths must be 
taken and continued for a long time, 
the softened nail lifted and between it 
and the flesh a small piece of carbolized 
cotton should be placed. Renew this 
daily. 


Ts brilliant nail polish in good taste? 
So many women are wearing it, but I 
feel a little self conscious when I put 
it on.— Mrs. C. C. F., Denver, Colorado. 

The fad for violently carmined nails, 
I hope, will be short-lived. They should 
only be so carmined when you are go- 
ing to be under the electric lights and 
when you are wearing an evening dress 
or a dinner gown. 


My eyes are so small. What would 
you suggest to make them appear 
larger and more beautiful? — Helen 
from Nashville, Tenn. 

To give more expression to eyes that 
are small and have not much depth, ap- 
ply eyeblack evenly and lightly over 
the eyelid. Do the same but more light- 
ly under the eye. Use the index finger, 
which should always be covered with 
fine linen or cleansing tissue, in apply- 
ing the eyeblack. 


I am sixteen years of age, have 
blond hair and ligkt blue eyes. What 
perfume do you think would be the most 
suitable for me? I would be so happy 
af you could help me in this matter.— 
D. G., Portland, Oregon. 

There is a tradition that blondes and 
light brunettes should use the flower 
odors such as violet and rose and lily; 
brunettes the richer and more musky 
odors. Blondes can really be just as 
intense in temperament as brunettes 
and just as vivid in coloring. Perfume 
should really suit your personality and 
temperament. If you are vital and 
intense, the rich Oriental perfumes 
would be just as suitable for you as for 
a brunette. Many women today are 
choosing a variety of perfumes for dif- 
ferent occasions. For example, one 
perfume for sports wear and another 
one for evening wear. And there are 
some women who vary their perfumes 
with the seasons of the year. 


Send Your Beauty Problems to 
Ann Boyd, NEW MOVIE MAGA- 
ZINE, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Milk is used to prepare 

KRE-MEL—a pleasant 

way to have children 
consume more milk 


What Mothers have 


discovered about KRE-MEL 
.. the Dessert most children prefer 


KRE-MEL is quickly prepared and easily served in 
many ways. 
Not only is KRE-MEL a delicious dessert—but it’s 
actually a health food that children thrive on. 
The reason is that there’s plenty of Dextrose in 
KRE-MEL—and Dextrose is the vital food element 
_ that provides energy to growing children. 
Serve KRE-MEL to all the family—but particularly 
to your youngsters. 
All grocers sell KRE-MEL. Why 
not try all four flavors, Chocolate, 


Vanillin, Caramel, Coffee? 


KRE-MEL 2s made by 
the makers of Mazola 
Salad Oil and Karo Syrup 


Q 


4 SERVINGS PER PACKAGE 
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ARE YOU TRYING| Their Good Luck Tokens 
TO CONTROL 


THE 
CURVES 


? 


Here's a new book that 
will help you do it — 
healthfully, which is most 
important, and agreeably, 
which is important to 
most of us, too. 

"Reducing the Right 
Way" 


little book to use as a 


is an attractive 


guide to effective diet 
and exercise. If you do 
not find it in your Wool- 
worth store, send us 10c, 
plus 2c postage, and we 
will mail it to you. 


TOWER BOOKS 


INCORPORATED 


55 Fifth Avenue 
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(Continued from page 37) 


has hardly an illusion left, is the most 
sentimental of them all. He still cher- 
ishes the goggles and helmet he wore 
in “Wings.” And I don’t in the least 
doubt that he also has the teddy bear he 
carried as a luck piece in the picture, 
although he vehemently denies it. 

Mary Brian and sentiment, naturally, 
walk hand in hand. Well, in “Peter 
Pan” Peter gave Mary, who was play- 
ing Wendy an acorn which she wore on 
a chain around her neck. When the 
picture was finished Mary kept the 
acorn—and still has it. 

Gary Cooper, silent and grim, almost 
the last person one would suspect of 
having a soft side, has a robe his father 
gave him when he left home to enter 
pictures. Not being able to wear it 
himself in his first big picture, “The 
Winning of Barbara Worth,” he loaned 
it to one of the other actors to use in 
the film. He still has the robe and also 
the western hat which he himself wore 
in the same picture. Later, when 
“Children of Divorce” established him, 
he kept the riding boots, trousers and 
dress suit he wore in that opus. 


LARA BOW’S harum-scarum dis- 

position leaves one the impression 
she never gives a thought to anything 
other than the fleeting moment in which 
she lives. Yet, she has a picture of 
Glenn Hunter who was the star of 
“Grit,” the first picture in which she 
appeared as a leading lady. She prob- 
ably was happier in that film than any 
she has ever made since. The world 
hadn’t heard of her and she was free 
to do as she pleased without fear of the 
consequences. ~ 

Edmund Lowe, the hhardboiled Ser- 
geant Quirt of “What Price Glory” and 
“The Cock-eyed World,” has a cap he 
wore while attending Santa Clara Uni- 
versity. When he went on the stage he 
used it for a make-up cap to hold his 
hair in place while he put on his grease 
paint and he has used it for that pur- 
pose ever since. 

Beautiful Mary Astor’s sentimental- 
ity is tempered with a streak of Scotch 
thrift. When she was working on 
“Beau Brummell” with John Barry- 


HOLLYWOOD— 


The Most Interesting Town in the World 
Described by the Most Brilliant Writers 
in NEW MOVIE Every Month 


Adela Rogers St. Johns 
Herb Howe 

Frederick James Smith 
Ted Cook 


more, he gave her a ring to wear dur- 
ing the production. And Mary, assum- 
ing that his good wishes extended be- 
yond the five or six weeks they were 
engaged on the picture, has kept right 
on wearing the ring—right down to 
this very day. 

Richard Dix, who seems so completely 
practical, has kept—of all things !—the 
Bible he used in “The Christian.” How 
many of you can recall that picture? 

Bebe Daniels was playing the lead 
opposite Harold Lloyd in his old one 
and two reel comedies. In one of them 
he was supposed to toss her a rose— 
and did. It was a red velvet rose and 
Bebe still has it. Now, when her script 
calls for the use of a rose Bebe hauls 
out this faded old relic of the days to 
which people refer when they say, “I 
knew her when—” 


EW AYRES’ success has been mete- 
oric—so swift and amazing one 
wonders how he finds time to adjust 
himself to his changed position. Through 
it all, he clings to the cap he wore as 
the little German in “All Quiet.” 
Where one sees other actors in Holly- 
wood sailing down the Boulevard in 
berets, Lew wears this same cap. 

Norma Shearer, cold and self-con- 
tained as she may appear on the sur- 
face, guards the glasses she wore in 
“His Secretary”? which marked her first 
big success. She also has the ballet 
skirt she wore in “He Who Gets 
Slapped.” 

Ramon Novarro, in his study at home, 
has the hand-sewn leather reins he used 
in the chariot race in “Ben-Hur,” as 
well as the helmet. 

Marion Davies, one of the wealthiest 
women in pictures or out, for that mat- 
ter, keeps the little silk hat she used 
in “Little Old New York.” It is put 
away in a satin-lined box and she 
counts it one of her dearest treasures. 

Adolphe Menjou, svelte and suave, 
has the waistcoat he wore in one of the 
restaurant scenes of “A Woman of 
Paris” and he tries to wear it in at 
least one scene of every production he’s 
in—just for luck. 

(Continued on page 102) 


Jim Tully 

Dick Hyland 
Rosalind Shaffer 
J. P. McEvoy 


and many others 


Home Town 
Stories of the Stars 
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in 1905, when he was employed in city 
water and electrical plants in Nevada 
and Missouri. He won a city engineers 
license in St. Louis and he managed the 
Union Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany’s plant. But in 1909 he was back 
on the stage in vaudeville. 

Bayonne Whipple, a vaudevillian of 
ability, next came into Huston’s life. 
She had earned a reputation for her- 
self as a single act, and the two, hav- 
ing fallen in love and married, de- 
termined upon a vaudeville career to- 
gether. He invented mechanical de- 
vices and then wrote playlets around 
them. The aim of the pair was to de- 
velop something unusual that would 
capture attention right from the start. 
They made good immediately and for 
eleven years played continuously in va- 
riety houses in the United States and 
Canada. All the acts were written by 
themselves and carried such titles as 
“Spooks,” “Time,” and “Shoes,” etc. 


The discerning eye of Brock Pember- 
ton was as alert as Huston’s ambition. 
He saw him in vaudeville and promptly 
signed him to play the title role in “Mr. 
Pitt.” He scored an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

After that he was cast as Sam Crane 
in “The Easy Mark.” Eugene O’Neill 
then selected him for the réle of the 
76-year-old Ephraim Cabot in his play, 
“Desire Under the Elms.” MHuston’s 
portrayal of the bitter old New Eng- 
lander established him as a stage star. 
O’Neill cast him for the principal role 
of Ponce de Leon in his play, “The 
Fountain.” Later in “The Congo” he 
had the role cf Flint, the paralytic. 


“Kilmer the Great,” written by Ring 
Lardner and offered by George M. Co- 
han, had Walter Huston in the rdéle of 
Elmer Kane, the dumb ball player, 
which Jack Oakie played in the film, 
“Fast Company.” Mr. Cohan had Hus- 
ton in mind as the principal character 
when he wrote his play, “Gambling,” 
but George M. played it himself when 
Huston was not available. In Kenyon 
Nicholson’s “The Barker” Huston had 
the role of the side-show spieler, Nifty 
Miller. Claudette Colbert acted with 
him and she, too, has since gone on to 
success and into talking pictures. 


Huston later appeared for Arthur 
Hopkins in “The Commodore Marries,” 
and he is understood to be about to 
do another play for Mr. Hopkins. His 
first feature motion picture was “Gen- 
tlemen of the Press,” in which he had 
the principal role. 


He played once more with Claudette 
Colbert in “The Lady Lies,” and in 
“The Virginian” he was Trampas, the 
bad man, who fought it out with Gary 
Cooper. He has appeared in several 
short subjects for Paramount, “The 
Bishop’s Candlesticks,” “The Carnival 
Man,” and “Two Americans.” In the 
last feature he acted the parts of both 
Grant and Lincoln. Searching the 
country for a Lincoln for his talking 
picture, “Abraham Lincoln,” D. W. 
Griffith picked Walter Huston when 
scores of leading American character 
artists were seeking the part. if 
Huston does nothing else, he always 
will be remembered for his Lincoln. 
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~Here’s How Anne Barclay 
Saved the Price of a New 


Pair of White 
Kid Shoes 


oi HESE white kid shoes aren’t a 

bit worn,” said Anne Barclay, 
as she took them down from the cup- 
board shelf, “but still they’re not fit 
to wear—lI guess it means buying a 
new pair!” 


Then someone told her about Col- 
orShine, the perfect cleaner and pol- 
ish for all white kid and calf shoes. 


“Just what I need!’—so that very 
day she stopped in the 10c store and 
bought a bottle of ColorShine White 
Kid Cleaner. 


“I’ve learned something,” said Miss 
Barclay, after ColorShine had made 
her shoes smart and clean again. 
“Just think! I’ve saved the price of a 
pair of new shoes, and now I know 
how to keep my shoes looking clean 
with ColorShine.”’ 


It’s real economy to use ColorShine 
—a 10c bottle will clean your white 
shoes many times. Shoes that are kept 
clean and smart not only look much 
better,but actually wear longer. There 
is a ColorShine Polish for every 
smooth leather shoe, Neutral Creme 
for brown, tan or light colored shoes, 
and with Black Dye you can make your 
summer shoes suitable for fall wear. 


You'll find ColorShine Shoe Pol- 
ishes in 10c stores everywhere; 15c 
in far west and Canada. Be sure to 
get a supply of ColorShine on your 
next trip to the 10c store. It is sold 
at the hardware counter. The Chief- 
tain Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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On the jump? 


: Whe n : you b. 
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to catch | 


digestion 


Hivurry here, there, everywhere! That’s 
the way we seem to work and play nowa- 
days. But watch out for your digestion 
when you eat in a hurry. 

Finish off your meal with Beeman’s. 
Iv’s the pepsin gum — perfected by Dr. 
Beeman over 30 years ago as an easy, 
pleasant way to aid digestion. 

Healthful, smooth and flavorful, 
Beeman’s is praised by millions. Just see 
how good and good for you the pepsin 
gum can be. When you stop for cigarettes, 
ask for a pack of Beeman’s. 


BEEMAN’S 


PEPSIN GUM 
aids digestion 
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Polly Moran has a revolver she used 
in the old “Sheriff Nell” pictures. She 
says she wouldn’t take a million dol- 
lars for it and that it helped her 
through some tight places in the old 
days. Well, and why not? 

Conrad Nagel, the good boy of Holly- 
wood, has, believe it or not, the tiger 
skin from Elinor Glyn’s “Three Weeks,” 
in which he appeared. He has it on 
the floor of his study at home. 


hee PAGE always has kept the 
make-up brush which the late Lon 
Chaney gave her to use when they were 
making “While the City Sleeps.” This 
was the second picture she made after 
her arrival in this land of the lotus 
eaters. Lon taught her a great deal 
about make-up during that picture 
which she has never forgotten. Among 
other things, he told her never to be 
afraid to experiment. And she never 
has been. Look at her hair. It was a 
lovely soft brown when she got here! 
Billy Bakewell’s laughs are only in- 
terrupted when he can’t keep his chat- 
ter bottled up any longer, but under- 
neath this boyish effervescence is a hal- 
lowed memory of “The Iron Mask,” in 
which he appeared as a dramatic actor 
for the first time—and under the aus- 
pices of Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. He 
still has the mask he used in that film. 
Doug Fairbanks, Jr., has a number of 
pictures in which he has gotten good 
notices but it was his work in “The 
Dawn Patrol” which won him his star- 
ring contract. He keeps a broken pro- 


Gary Cooper with 
the bathrobe he 
had whenhe scored 
his hit in "The Win- 
ning of Barbara 
Worth." Gary has 
saved it carefully, 
because he thinks 
it's lucky. 


peller from one of the airplane se- 
quences of that picture as a souvenir. 

Once upon a time, when Marilyn Mil- 
ler was a tiny little girl, her mother 
made her a tiny ballet costume to wear 
in an entertainment in which she ap- 
peared. Marilyn still has that same 
little costume. 

Marie Prevost is as soft-hearted as 
they come. When she and Phyllis 
Haver graduated from Dr. Mack Sen- 
nett’s Finishing School, they had their 
bathing suits for diplomas. Phyllis 
gaily burned hers and made quite an 
occasion of the event. But not Marie. 
She kept her suit and now, when things 
look black, she pulls it out, gazes at it 
and says to herself, “You’re better off 
even now than you were then, child.” 

Evelyn Brent, popularly supposed to 
be as cold and unconcerned as they 
come, has a lace shawl and a petticoat 
from “The Jade God,” a picture she 
made in England and which really es- 
tablished her as an actress long, long 
before “Underworld” shot her upward 
in popular interest. 

And Bessie Love kept the top hat 
made of brilliants which she wore in 
“Broadway Melody,” the picture which 
marked her return to the screen in a 
big way. She also has pressed—and 
put away—the little nosegay of flowers 
which she carried in “Lovey Mary.” 

Hard-boiled? Calloused? Nix! These 
Hollywood filmites positively drool 
sentiment. There’s only one word that 
fittingly describes them. They’re 
SOFT-boiled. That’s what they are! 


| 


Behind the Screen 
Dramas 


(Continued from page 51) 


herself. I could tell by the tone of her 
voice she was slightly bitter toward 
him because her beauty apparently 
made no impression. 

“And he’s never been married?” I 
said, hoping for more information con- 
cerning my movie idol. 

“No. He’s too high-hat for any 
woman. Thinks he’s a little God whom 
no one can approach.” : 


14 Eid ordered her big car for that 
evening and her uniformed chauf- 
feur to drive us. We had to go only a 
short distance, but we surely went in 
style. The car pulled into a winding 
gravel path studded on either side with 
huge palm trees and bordered with 
lanes of wonderfully colorful flowers 
over which spotlights played. 

The house was a massive Spanish 
affair, set down in the center of a beau- 
tiful garden. At the door, two uni- 
formed butlers stood to direct the park- 
ing of the cars. Inside, in the flower- 
decked foyer of this spacious home, our 
hostess waited to greet her guests. 
This society woman was giving the 
party in honor of the famous movie 
idol whom she’d met on the steamer 
coming back from Europe. 

There was a luxurious buffet supper 
—everyone helped himself to the dainty 
bits of food spread out on a huge, lace- 
covered table in the alcove off the ball- 
room. Hawaiian string orchestras, in 
various parts of the house, sent forth 
their seductive, melancholy music as 
the guests lolled about on _ silver 
cushions strewn about the floor. Low 
lights and soft music! Beauty every- 
where, and perfumes so exquisitely 
blended the air became almost anes- 
thetic to the susceptible. 

And then I saw him! He was stand- 
ing against the little bar in the buffet 
room, chatting with an older man. I 
knew him instantly. He was even more 
handsome than he seemed on the 
sereen, his hair was so black and his 
profile so perfectly chiseled. Against 
the immaculate whiteness of his eve- 
ning shirt, his skin looked very bronze. 
I stoed breathless for a long minute, 
studying his face, his build, his every 
movement while he was quite uncon- 
scious of being watched. 

Suddenly I saw Mary approach him. 
She wormed her way through the 
crowd, got a place at the bar next to 
him and lifted her glass to his face in 
a toast which I could not hear. He 
Howed politely and lifted his glass to 

ers. 
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Next Month—Another True Life 
Story of Hollywood 


"The Adventures of a 
Professional Escort" 


The real story of a college boy 
in the midst of the most glamor- 
ous town in the world. 
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Only this Nail Make-up 


gives f{ ingertips enduring charm 


Costs less — wears longer. Chosen by Smart Women 
and great Beauty Editors in 8 capitals of the world 


EAUTY-WISE women all over 
the world enhance the allure of 
their most graceful gestures with Cutex 


Liquid Polish. 


“The Italian woman... adored for 


her seductive Latin charm... quite 
naturally avails herself of this romantic 
new nail make-up,” says Maria Carelli 
Mastrigli, of the Roman fashion journal, 
“Carnet Mondain.” 

“We brush it on smoothly, quickly 
... and in 30 seconds it has dried. Then 
for days it keeps our nails sheathed in 
crystal brilliance, without cracking, 
peeling or discoloring. 

“And my countrywomen are glad to 
find that Cutex Liquid Polish contains 
no perfume. For we choose our per- 
fumes as we select our gowns... to 
suit our ‘personalities. But we choose 


our polish for its lustre. And the high 
brilliance of Cutex Liquid Polish en- 
dures long after perfumed polishes are 


dull and lifeless.” 

e e e 
Alluring fingers the world around are 
groomed by the simple Cutex method. 
A little booklet enclosed in every 
Cutex package describes the treatment 
in detail. 

Give yourself this quick manicure 
once a week...then a few minutes’ 
care each day will keep your nails 
flawlessly lovely. 

Just push back the cuticle; cleanse the 
nailtips, and use the Nail White—Pencil 
or Cream. Before retiring, use Cutex 
Cuticle Oil or Cream to soften the cuticle. 


Only Cutex Liquid Polish has 
ALL these advantages: 
1. Dries in 30 seconds. 2. Never cracks, 
peels, turns yellow or white. 3. Lasts a whole 
week. 4. Sparkles always with smart lustre. 
5. Comes in sturdy bottles, easy to open. 


NORTHAM WARREN: New York :Lonpon -Parts 


Cutex Liquid Polish 


Tips the fingers with romance 
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Why 


Should 


make you 
older than 
you are? 


Famous 
Single Lock 
Test Package 
FREE 
MAIL COUPON 


I could save countless women many a 
heartache if they would send for my 
FREE SINGLE Lock TrEsT PACKAGE. 


Gray hair is so unnecessary. In over 
30 years I have shown millions of 
women the way to ever-youthful hair. 
You need no experience. Merely comb 
clear, colorless liquid through your 
hair. Youthful color will come—color 
that matches perfectly your own hair 
whether it be black, brown, auburn or 
blonde. Results are natural-looking— 
nothing artificial. Your hair stays soft 
and lustrous—waves or curls easily. 
You can wash it without fear of fad- 
ing. No danger of rubbing off on hat 
linings or linen. 


3,000,000 women gained youthful 
hair by making this sensible test 


I want to show you, too. You can 
make the test at home without risk or 
expense on a single lock snipped from 
your hair. I only ask you to see for 
yourself. Your druggist can supply the 
full-sized bottle on money-back guar- 
antee. But why not send for Free 
Complete Test Package now? 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 


MORE THAN TEN MILLION BOTTLES SOLD 
FOR FREE TEST PACKAGE 


MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
951D Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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I FINALLY got over to them without 

seeming to rush things. Mary saw 
me and drew me to her in an effusive 
embrace. (That was also to show up 
her beauty by contrast—meow!) 

When she introduced us, I couldn’t 
utter a word. The handsome one looked 
at me from those wonderful eyes and 
suddenly extended his hand. I found 
myself grasping his hand and only 
some one who has lived through it 
could understand the thrill that ran 
through me when my fingers touched 
his. Maybe I did hold on to his hand 
extra long —I’ve heard so since — 
though I didn’t realize it then. 

No, you’d scarcely believe it, but he 
‘actually asked me to dance. Mary told 
me later he did it only to make her 
jealous. I felt myself in paradise as 
we stepped about the low-lighted room; 
his graceful body close to mine so that 
I could almost hear the beating of his 
heart against my own. 

The music stopped, all too soon. He 
looked down at me and said, “Well, 
shall we have something to drink?” 

I nodded, afraid to trust my own 
voice. 

“T brought you some punch,” he 
smiled, flashing his beautiful white 
teeth, “for I’m taking only vichy with 
a dash of lemon. Working, you know, 
on the new picture, and my close-up 
shots are scheduled for tomorrow.” 

We chatted a while about the studio, 
and it was then I believed Mary was 
wrong in her opinion of this matinee 
idol. He didn’t seem the least bit con- 
eceited. I thought he was marvelous. 


N another moment, a slender bru- 
nette with eyes like turquoise gems 

had taken my movie idol by the arm 
and led him away to another group. 
He nodded to me as he left and I lifted 
my hand in a little gesture of farewell. 

I couldn’t find Mary so I wandered 
out to the moonlit patio which de- 
scended upon a garden of shadowy 
palms and flowers. It was a glorious 
night, typical of southern California 
nights—a gentle mellowness in the air 
like the evenings of early Spring back 
home, a soft sky overhead cupped like 
a huge blue bowl above the earth. 
Myriads of stars twinkled golden in the 
sky and in the distance a waxy moon 
cast its enchanting spell over every- 
thing. Not a sound to break the lovely 
silence of the garden. I stepped down 
and began walking across the lawn to 
the arbored pagoda near the swimming 
pool. From the house I could hear the 
soft, lilting strains of the Hawaiian 
music and I felt myself almost in an- 
other world. 

I found a little two-some seat and sat 
there looking up at the glorious sky, 
content to be alone now because I had 
my thoughts—thoughts of a memorable 
night which would never come again. 

I don’t know how long I sat there 
dreaming, humming the words of the 
little song of romance to which the ex- 
quisite movie couples were dancing 
back there in the house. All I know is 
that from somewhere I heard a fa- 
miliar voice, a voice which suddenly 
broke the spell when it whispered: 
“Why are you sitting out here all 
alone?” 


Quickly I turned and my hand went 
to my throat to stifle the sudden joy 
and surprise which threatened to make 
me scream. For there, before me, in 
this glorious spot of all places, stood 
the man of my dreams. 

“Why, it’s you,” I breathed, getting 
up from my seat. 

He laughed mirthfully. “Of course, 
did you think it was my double? I use 
him, now and then—but only in pic- 
tures.” 


H&® sat down and motioned me to 
take my seat again. I did so at 
once. 

“You haven’t told me yet what you’re 
doing out here all by yourself,” he in- 
sisted. 

“T wanted to get away from it,” I 
told him, nodding toward the house, 
“just to roam around the garden and 
breathe in this glorious atmosphere. I 
love to sit all alone and think. Some- 
times I believe I never was meant to 
be very sociable. I’ve always been that 
way. I like to read and to take long 
walks alone and try to think out things 
about life.” 

He turned and regarded me quizzical- 
ly for a moment. “You don’t really 
mean that you prefer to be alone most 


Here you have Greta Garbo done ac- 
cording to the principles of dynamic 
symmetry. This bust portrait was ex- 
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cal make-up of the famous actress. 
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and coincide with the proportions 
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of the time—that you honestly enjoy 
solitude and quiet contentment?” 


I nodded, realizing suddenly I was 
perhaps making myself out to be just 
a small town nobody who had never mS @ rs 


been many places nor had many thrills. 
“T enjoy life, understand,’ I cor- P a 
rected myself quickly, “and I love to 
have friends. But I mean that this i } nex el 1\SIVE a 
sort of thing, sitting out here alone 
and Panag: ee gives ne the pie ; ‘ 
gest sort of thrill. prefer it to that 
madcap whoopee back there at the | O (Give } Our ( ‘hildrey } 


house. Maybe I am just a misfit, I 


don’t know.” 
He leaned over and his hand brushed 
mine for a minute as he picked up my he Really Good Books 
chiffon handkerchief. Then I was sure 
he meant it, for his hand actually 
touched mine and in the next moment 
I found my arms being pressed tender- 
ly close to my body as his gorgeous 
eyes swept my face searchingly. 
“Dearest child,” he begged, “tell me 
once again that you really mean that— 
tell me so I’ll know it is true that there 
IS one girl in Hollywood who doesn’t 
thrive on thrills alone.” 
I looked at him intently and nodded 
my head. Slowly then, his lips touched 


mine as he took me in his arms, smooth- 

ing my hair back from my forehead THE 
and whispering the tenderest words V 7 

any girl could hope to, hear. TO ER 


| pene iy darlings: ona nae BOOK 
ound at last the gir ve been 
searching for,” he whispered, “the girl SHELF 
who will honestly enjoy living far out FOR 
with me on my lonely ranch—a girl CHILDREN 
whose eyes reflect more than shallow 
vanity. I didn’t think I could ever find 
her in Hollywood. I’ve been looking a 6 
long while—looking for a girl who sees 
life with my own sense of understand- 
ing. I want you to marry me, darling 
before I lose you to some one else.” 

“But—but you don’t even know my 
name!” J said, slightly dazed at this 
proposal. 

“Right—but what’s in a name? It’s 
what’s in your soul that I found—the 
sort of thing I’ve always been in love 
with but could never realize. Tell me, 
then, what is your name?” 

I told him they always called me 
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inner voice that memorable night. 


Folks have often asked me since, 
when my husband and I travel, just 
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A Ringer for Royalty 


(Continued from page 61) 


of throat and bosom, the high cheek- 
bones that lent a suggestion of the Far 
East and—but no, the Ulp mouth was 
less generous and her eyes, instead of 
being brown, were a treacherous grey. 

The suave noblewoman gurgled her 
way through the scene with one of these 
provocative accents that get a woman 
either choked or cherished. The very 
quaintness of her diction made it sound 
all the more attractive to American 
ears, and it was easy to see why she ex- 
erted more appeal than such obvious 
sirens as might be found in New 
Orleans or Nantucket. 

“She certainly is voluptuous,” sighed 
Chester as the action ended, and the 
Baroness posed sullenly for a few 
stills. 

“She always gets the men,” observed 
Lorna tartly. “One look, and they’re 
off to tell the girl friends how to step 
up their lure. Well, thanks for show- 
ing me that necklace, but I don’t care 
for diamonds this afternoon.” 


“Here, wait a second,” said Mr. 
Dorset anxiously. “What about my in- 
vitation? I’m staying at the Beverly- 


Wilshire, and a 

“For supper? Well——, all right, 
Ill take you up. You’re new to Holly- 
wood and you’ll forget me after today, 
but I was going to dine at your hotel 
tonight, anyhow. Better run after your 
prospect, but don’t breeze up to her 
like you did to me.” 


“Why not?” 
‘O UR dispositions aren’t twins, 
that’s why. Unless you’ve a 


letter from the Department of State 
your cue is to be humble. I’ve heard it 
whispered that blood wasn’t the only 
thing that was blue around her palace 
when the weather was flirting with 
zero, but she’s right there with the rit- 
ziness now. So go easy, and good luck 
Yr. y 
“Chester Dorset. Humble? Why, 
I’m from Bombardier and Co! On the 
Avenue since 1840, Miss 
“Lorna Wedgewood. Yes, I know, 
but age doesn’t mean a thing in Holly- 
wood, unless you’re selling some of 
those Vancouver vintages. Don’t rile 
Yvonne, that’s all. Aw revoir until 
seven.” ‘ 
The mystified Chester advanced to- 
ward the supple beauty who, figuring 
him still another interviewer, favored 
him with a scowl and backed away. For 
answer the jeweler snapped open the 
purple case, and in the midst of the 
‘ohs!’ and ‘ahs!’ from the multitude, 
Baroness Ulp’s eyes narrowed shrewd- 
ly. She beckoned imperiously, and Mr. 
Dorset trailed out of Stage G and over 
to her Elizabethan bungalow, where 
she oozed onto a day bed. Once in the 
proper pose she stretched out her hand. 
“Give zem to me,” she commanded, 
rather than asked, and Chester silently 
passed over the glittering chain. The 
Baroness clasped it around her ivory 
throat and uttered little cooing sounds 
of rapture over an affinity that was 


more durable than mere flesh and 
blood. : 

“Part of the Russian crown jewels,” 
whispered Mr. Dorset, reciting the zou- 
tine that had been prepared for his 
firm by a writer of time tables in his 
spare moments. “Gaze into their depths 
—surely an artiste like yourself can 
see the frosted Mos 2 

“Pipe down!” snapped Yvonne, who 
had soaked up quite a stock of Ameri- 
canisms. “Sacre cochon! You inter- 
rupt my thoughts, so spik when you are 
spoken to, wise guy.” 

The emissary from Fifth Avenue 
subsided, raging inwardly. 


VLU: who are a tradesman,” con- 
tinued the star, “it is a privilege 
for you to be in my presence. Am I not 
ze Quin of Hollywood?” 

“Look here, Baroness,” gritted Ches- 
ter. “This is America. I represent 
Bombardier and Company, and I’d like 
you to know that our gems are bounc- 
ing on the bosoms of the elite all over 
the world. If you don’t behave like a 
lady IJ’ll simply offer the necklace to 
some other star.” 

“Peeg, ox, br-r-rigand!” stormed the 
lady. “What I care for your Bombs or 
your buzzums!” Then swiftly she mel- 
ted into seductiveness. “But not buz- 
zums like Yvonne’s, is it not true? You 
are not so cruel as to take from me 
zis necklace. Ow mooch it costs?” 

“Forty thousand dollars,” said Ches- 
ter, unaware that if the Baroness had 
thought the setting sun to be a nickel 
she would have begun sprinting toward 
the horizon with ungainly leaps and 
bounds. 

The modern Du Barry struggled up- 
ward to a more dramatic posture. “Ah, 
you take me for ze sap! A fortune for 
a string of beads, says you, but no, 
not for zis babee.” 

“But you are known to possess some 
very fine sapphires and rubies, worth 
even more,’ countered Mr. Dorset. 
“Otherwise I’d have approached some- 
one else, but Mr. Klink, the president, 


told me——” 


ques bungalow door opened gently 
and a publicity man inserted a curi- 
ous head. Due to his pinkish-white 
complexion and beady eyes Mr. Wimple 
resembled a highly bred guinea pig, 
and now he seemed to nibble at an in- 


visible lettuce leaf as he inquired; 


“Anything doing in here? Somebody 
told me you had a handful of diamonds 
as big: as olives.” 

Yvonne’s pale grey eyes smoked with 
sudden avarice. “Ill give you a story 
in a minute,” she told him, then turned 
back to her caller. “And do you think 
a beautiful woman buys her own 
jewelry?” she demanded. “Tell me, my 
little cabbage, do I look like a cripple?” 

“Far from it.” 

“Then pairhaps even you can under- 
stand how a count or a marquis might 
be happy to please my fancy with a 

(Continued on page 110) 
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She resented my momentary smile. 

“Would you,” she inquired tartly, 
“have young America return to the 
uncouthness of the hay-rack and bob- 
sleigh rides? Finesse in love-making” 
and her smile returned—“is what every 
woman needs.” 

Now, of course, I am not going to 
join the hue and cry against these 
changes in the artifices of life. They 
do not alarm me. As I see it, it would 
be hard to prove that these fluctuations 
in folk ways are against the social wel- 
fare—which, after all, I suppose, is one 
of the important tests of the unsound- 
ness of any morality. 

So far as “improving the technique 
of love-making” is concerned, may I say 
that I see no particular menace in 
that? The screen, through its Valen- 
tinos and their feminine counterparts, 
is probably quickening the urge toward 
sex relationships. Perhaps romance is 
being forced to some extent. But 
there need be no serious social conse- 
quences in a sanely and justly organ- 
ized society in which youth is guaran- 
teed an adequate earning power and in 
which the institution of marriage is 
liberalized. 


NDER right conditions, the normal 

effect of the screen’s elaboration of 
romance would be earlier mating and 
marriage and more children. I think 
the weight of opinion among eugenists 
is that the best time for married couples 
to have and rear children is in their 
twenties, and not in their thirties or 
forties as is becoming increasingly the 
case in our ruthless, inhuman machine 
age. 

Even a casual observer cannot fail 
to note the greater comradeship ex- 
isting between young parents and their 
children. There is on the whole more 
patience on the part of the parents in 
such a relationship and a better under- 
standing, due in large part, I think, to 
the fact that the standards of these 
parents and their children are not so 
widely at variance as are the stand- 
ards of the middle-aged and their 
young. And, of course, if we are think- 
ing of effects upon the family as a so- 
cial unit the screen is not to be con- 
demned at all if its influence is toward 
earlier mating. For earlier mating 
makes for longer and stronger rela- 
tionships between parent and child, for 
an inter-weaving of interests that in 
the old days involved three generations. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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~The Morals of Hollywood 


Incidentally, I may say that the pass- 
ing of the grand-parent, forced upon 
us by modern industry, appears to me 
to be a distinct social loss. 

In none of the aspects of life that I 
have discussed do I regard the screen 
as a menace to morals. I do not, how- 
ever, regard the “morals of Holly- 
wood” as unassailable. They are as- 
sailable, in my opinion, and on quite 
fundamental ground. 

My quarrel with the screen is that it 
is so intent upon building up the “gos- 
samer fabric of unreality.” It is guilty 
of false pictures of life—or, at least, 
of mere half-truths. Take the familiar 
example of the rich man’s mistress, for 
instance. A sincere study of this type, 
without the glamour with which the 
movies envelop her, could hardly hurt 
either adolescent youths or grown-ups. 
For the truth would disclose the difficul- 
ties of her status. I am not thinking, 
in this connection, of the externals of 
wealth or economic security but of 
poignant inner realities, of the poverty 
of human relations founded solely on 
sex lure, of the ultimate failure of such 
lure and the total bankruptcy of spirit 
that often follows. 


HY should the screen be afraid of 
Truth? The great art of literature 
and the stage is not. The spoken drama 


Beech-Nut Gu 
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and the printed novel have made glo- 
rious contributions to general enlighten- 
ment, through which alone a better race 
can come. 

I know that one of the answers is 
that the screen play must make its ap- 
peal to the “lowest common denomina- 
tor” of social intelligence if it is to 
“pay.” I do not believe it. And, besides, 
it is my belief that the average output 
of the films strikes below the intelli- 
gence of average audiences. Isn’t it at 
least indicative that one of the greatest 
box office successes of recent years “All 
Quiet On the Western Front,” is by 
acclaim of the best critics one of the ar- 
tistic triumphs of the movies? 

I deplore the constant recurrence of 
the old platitudes—or rather, the shal- 
low materialistic application of those 
platitudes to modern life. ‘“Hon- 
esty is the best policy’”—therefore the 
“honest” youth in the pictures always 
winds up handsomely rewarded in 
wealth and social position. Things just 
don’t happen that way. Perhaps they 
ought to, but the movies have no right 
to misrepresent and tell people that 
they do. 

“The wages of sin is death.” They 
may be, but the movies’ illustration of 
the theme is infantile. The girl who 


“soes wrong” may not end a social out- 
On the contrary, she may ride to 


cast. 


Greater smoke pleasure . . . everyone wants 
it. And here’s the way to have it—with 
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worldly pomp and power as the acknowl- 
edged wife of a dominant political boss 
or corporation magnate. I have known 
just that thing to happen, and this de- 
nouement, it seems to me, may possess 
more of innate tragedy than do the 
rags of poverty. 

Why lie about these things? Honesty 
and chastity are standing on slippery 
ground if they have to be bolstered up 
with the cheap props of dollar success. 


I HAVE to register my protest against 
this whole success propaganda of 
the movies—the never-ending dangling: 
of the bait of wealth and social prestige 
before aspiring youth. As the movies 
see it, the full life is the life of en- 
tanglement with limousines, costly es- 
tablishments running over with ser- 
vants, gorgeous raiment, dazzling ban- 
quets, affairs with mistresses. It is 
the life of an insatiable thirst for what 
the late Thorstein Veblen called ‘‘con- 
spicuous consumption.” It is the life 
of speed, in the physical sense of that 
word—it is utterly devoid of pose. It 
is the life of a “superior” caste affect- 
ing disdain of, or amusement at, the © 
“herd.” Its humor is the humor of 
snobbery that finds the hod-carrier and 
the brick-layer “funny” per se. 

The full life of the movies is a life of 
childish boasts—it is proud of the “big- 
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gesu,” the “fastest,” the “latest,” the 
most expensive. Culturally it harks 
back to the barbarous hordes that 
swarmed out of the Northern forests, 
smashed through the frontiers of the 
Roman empire, and buried for nearly a 
thousand years the finest products of 
the human intellect beneath a deluge of 
primitive lusts and superstitions. 

The full life of the movies means 
death to discrimination, moral and in- 
tellectual. It means death to any civi- 
lization worthy of the name. Yet it is 
held before the youth of the land to 
stimulate them to more and more ruth- 
less competition in the world of indus- 
try and commerce. 

What a prize it is, indeed, for the 
fierce conflicts that are devouring the 
vitality of our age! 

As long as the movies remain mere 
propagandists for a jazz success, they 
will, of course, evade the important is- 
sues of life. They will ignore the 
dramatic struggles of the individual 
against the forces of heredity and envir- 
onment. They will ignore the struggles 
of the people for justice and freedom. 
We shall not know from the movies 
that there is preventable poverty, ig- 
norance, disease, superstition, in our 
midst. We shall be so drugged that the 
facts of life will make no sharp im- 
press upon us. 


I AM not pleading for more propa- 
ganda in the movies but for less. I 
am not asking that the films flood us 
with panaceas or isms. I am asking 
that they see clearly and help us to see 
clearly, that through their honesty they 
stimulate the critical faculty of the peo- 
ple—and I do not mean by this a fault- 
finding attitude but a habit of essaying 
the values of life and of consciously 
and deliberately choosing both individ- 
ual and social courses of conduct, in- 
stead of being driven by fate like dumb 
beasts. 

Perhaps I should say that I would 
like to see the movies teach us to think, 
not tellus what to think. Why shouldn’t 
the movies, as real educators, thus add 
to the dignity of human existence? 

I am not pessimistic, I may add, as 
to the outlook. I see in the films a num- 
ber of signs of revolting intelligence, 
of increased willingness on the part of 
the box-office to listen to the culture it 
has been compelled to employ. No one 
comes away from such screen plays as 
“All Quiet on the Western Front,” 
“Journey’s End,” “Anna _ Christie,” 
without a feeling of encouragement. 
There is an under-current of dissatis- 
faction among actors, directors, script 
writers, as to the present artistic 
achievements of the movies. More and 
more one hears the voice of protest 
from the critics of the liberal and in- 
dependent press. For the profession 
itself there is excellent tonic in the 
Beatons’ trenchant young semi-month- 
ly Hollywood magazine, “The Film 
Spectator.” 

I think the genius of Hollywood—and 
no informed person will deny its ex- 
istence—is beginning to take its work 
more seriously and to realize that the 
cinema must finally justify itself artis- 
tically and socially. I think it will 
more and more seek out the essential 
comedy and tragedy in our perplexed, 
disorderly world and steer farther and 
farther away from the emotional gush 
of adolescence. 

As I see it, the morals of Hollywood 
are on the up-grade and will be less 
justly assailable in the coming decade 
than they have been in the past. 
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covers grey and faded 
air, yet is not a dye. 
Gives Lovely Auburn, 
hestnut, or Titian 
tones to the hair. 
Takes 2 minutes to 
apply. Send $2 and 
sample of hair when 
ordering by mail. 


Address Dept. ““G” 


ROBERT 


Makes You Beautiful 
675 FIFTH AVENUE (near 53rd St.,) N.Y. 
Plaza 9023.4-5-6 


Only that freckle-mask keeps you from a lovely 
complexion. Get rid of those homely spots and 
your skin will look soft and fine instead of dry 
and harsh; clear, fresh and young instead of 
rusty, patchy and old. 

What you need is Othine-double strength. 
After a few nights’ use of this dainty white 
eream, you should find that even the worst 
freckles are disappearing while the lighter ones 
have vanished entirely. It seldom takes more 
than an ounce jar of Othine to fade out those 
homely blemishes and restore the natural 
beauty of your skin. 

Be sure to ask for Othine-double strength at 
any drug or department store. Money back if 
it does not rernove even the worst freckles and 
leave your complexion soft, clear and beautiful. 
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Posed by Claudia Delt 


handkerchief 


ie it was no joking matter 
to the bride. Someone had 
stepped on her “‘going away”’ 
handkerchief. The rare little bit 
of handed-down lace was crum- 
pled and soiled. And it had to 
be washed with infinite care. 
Could we? We could and did. 


We rather pride ourselves on our 
ability to take care of our guests. 
You'll find it reflected in rooms 
that have closets big enough to 
hold a// your clothes—in every ap- 
pointment which a hotel worthy 
of the name provides. But what 
you ll be sure to notice is a spirit 
of extra setvice, in all the little 
things which United Hotel em- 
ployees are taught to take the 
time to do well! 


Extra service at these 2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
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rare gem? Let us imagine also a 
presence, but no names, alas. Ah, it was 
that way in my dear Europe, but here 
I have morality clause in my contract. 
Even so, Yvonne will be present wiz 
your necklace. You like to know by 
who?” 

“Naturally,” said Chester, glowing 
at the possibility. 

“From ze beeg fat President 
Klink!” trilled the Baroness with a tri- 
umphant wink at Mr. Wimple, but that 
genius shook his head. 

“Shoot again,” he advised. ‘You 
ought to know we couldn’t ring in the 
pos on anything that looked like scan- 
dal.” 

Yvonne regarded him through half 
closed lids. “Not so good, eh? Just like 
me, my ugly Wimple; also, not so bad. 
Maybe zat is why I own so many jewels 
already; maybe zat is why I bet you I 
get zis string of canaries. As ze funny 
comedian say, ‘I’m from Waltham, 
babee—watch me!’ ” 


P ROMPTLY at seven the dress-suited 
Chester Dorset was searching in vain 
on the promenade for the radiant Miss 
Wedgewood. Around him surged a 
cluster of guests, their friends and a 
sprinkling of nearby house owners 
whose Filipinos had refused to function. 
The large and lardy Mr. Vandeveer 
Klink, also browsing about, threw him 
a nod and then waddled out of sight. 
The next moment a stir near the boule- 
vard entrance drew Mr. Dorset’s atten- 
tion, and up the promenade, past a bar- 
rage of audible admiration, came a lis- 
some figure in a crescent spangled black 
chiffon etched against a creamy white 
cloak. 

Chester prepared to execute one of 
his best bows as the beautiful European 
drew closer, then suddenly he was 
aware of golden brown eyes crinkling 
with amusement. Straight to him she 
came, hand outstretched, and as he bent 
over it a sultry North Carolina voice 
told him swiftly, “They take me for 
Yvonne. Hurry, let’s go into the dining 
room.” 

When they were seated Mr. Dorset 
gazed curiously at the dazzling en- 
semble. “What’s the idea?” he in- 
quired. 

“Y’m working overtime,” laughed 
Lorna. “I noticed you looked sort of 
surprised when I said I was coming 
here tonight, but there’s ten dollars ex- 
tra in it, and it’s welcome. The studio 
wardrobe furnishes the clothes, so I do 
it often.” 

“But why?” 

“Yvonne’s here, and doesn’t want to be 
made a target. She hates all the trivial 
glory that other stars live on, so wher- 
ever she goes I’m sent ahead to draw 
the fire. I don’t blame her much, either. 
Some fellow rushed up to me the minute 
I got out of the studio car, jabbering 
about me being his goddess, and that 
gets on a girl’s nerves, because the 
right man never does it. Look, there 
she goes now with Vandy.” 

Mr. Dorset craned his neck at a 
highly rouged damsel in a jersey suit 
and drooping felt hat who paddled 
along in front of the magnificent Mr. 
Klink. The president of Prismatic 
Pictures was still frowning and showed 
little enjoyment for a task that would 
have enthralled most men. 


‘| ’D never have recognized her with 
that makeup,” murmured Chester. 
“No fashionable pallor left at all. Why, 
Miss Wedgewood, you look more like 
her than her own self, and yet your 
eyes and mouth are so much more hu- 
man.” 

“Do you really think so?” smiled 
Lorna, feeling her heart give an un- 
familiar skip. 

“More than that. I think——” 

Lorna grew rosy with confusion. “Re- 
member that people are watching me, 
and I’m supposed to be aloof. Just be 
formal for now, but—but I’d like to 
hear the rest tomorrow. Oh, I wonder 
what Yvonne’s telling Vandy.” 

Across the room the unfortunate Mr. 
Klink resembled a prisoner at the stake 
as he listened to his biggest box office 
asset. 

“But baby,” he remonstrated, “you 
mean to say you wouldn’t renew your 
contract when it expires in September 
just because I wouldn’t pay a handsome 
ransom for a necklace? You’re too 
much of a lady to do a trick like that.” 

“That’s joost it,” hissed Yvonne. 
“You make me be a lady by contract— 


no love affairs, no presents, no excite- _ 


ment like in the delectable Brussels or 
Vienna or Monte Carlo. Ahhh, but 
you Yankee men are dumb!” 

“You’re not so wise yourself,” said 
the president, “seeing that when you 
first came over here you thought the 
subway was the underworld.” 

The Baroness waved an impatient 
hand. “True, I have one invisible nut 
who says I am his goddess over ze tele- 
phone and in his letters, but he says 
he is poor. Pouf for him, and double 
pouf for you! All you give me is money, 
but I need more zan zat.” A sheen of 
tears overlaid the glittering eyes. “Oh, 
Vandy, don’t you love me pairhaps a 


leetle?”’ 
“Commercially, yes,” stated Mr. 
Klink, “but sentimentally speaking, 


your bones are too close to the surface, 
baby, and anyway, I’m reserved. But 
don’t cry—before you’re through you'll 
have enough frogskins to buy yourself 
something similar to that old Baron you 
hooked before he caught the croup in 
his draughty castle.” 


“But you are getting reech from my ~ 


pictures, is it not so? And I, Baroness 
Ulp, am ze only foreign girl who talks 
good American. Ah, you blush—you 
cannot deny it! Zen what is a string 
of diamonds compared to publicity?” 


“THAT'S all you highbinders think — 


about,” groaned the president. 
“What good does it do a man like me 
to get rich, I’d like to know? 
am being thwarted by the dames just 
like when I was trying to make the 
Bronx brassiere-conscious back in 1913 
—the shame of it!” 

“Some publicity for me,” admitted 
Yvonne, sensing victory, “but more, 
mooch more, for you. Klink ze distin- 
guished, ze generous 2 

“You’re crazy! If I should weaken 
enough to slip you the necklace, no- 


body’ll know a thing about it but youn © 


meand that Fifth Avenue gouger. Leave 
me alone with these celery hearts, now, 
or I’ll give the newspapers your pass- 
port photograph.” 

“But no,” cooed the Baroness, “you 
do not comprehend, Vandy darling. Zis 


Here [ 


will be unique. For ze first time in his- 
tory a picture company will bestow 
upon zere outstanding star a token of 
admiration, and you, ze gallant presi- 
dent, will make ze presentation.” _ 
The pale grey orbs narrowed vicious- 
ly. “Ozzerwise, peeg, I quit, and I bet 
you Galazy Pictures will be glad to get 
reckless.” : ; 
A leer of relief spread over the Klink 
physiognomy. “I may wear spats,” he 
confided, “but at heart I’m a gypsy—a 
sport, see? I’m not promising any- 
thing, remember, but supposing our di- 
rectors agree, it wouldn’t be good busi- 
ness to make the purchase too quickly. 
First we'll have publicity pictures of 
you and the necklace just as an appetiz- 
er. Then comes the announcement that 
Prismatic is going to reward you for 
your swell work, which’ll make us look 
pretty magnanimous. We can drag that 
out over a week, and finally I'll hang it 
on you in front of the City Hall, pro- 
viding you’ll practice up on looking em- 
barrassed. Come on, sweetheart, smile 


‘for Uncle Vandy.” 


But Yvonne, knowing her males, pre- 
ferred not to exhibit too much grati- 
tude, and merely gazed somewhat wist- 
fully through the web of dancers. 

“Ah, zere is my stand-in,” she trilled. 
“Almost, but not quite so beautiful as 
myself, and wiz ze snooty person from 
New York. La, la, lalala! Poor man, 
he chooses to escort her because she is 
my very close double. I wonder what 
he says to her.” 

“You’re so much lovelier,” Mr. Dorset 
Was insisting, “and you don’t have to 
look like her in the least. Dye your 
hair red or. yellow, forget that silly 
foreign way of dressing it, and still 
you’re the most gorgeous girl I’ve ever 
seen. Your eyes, your mouth. -. no, I 
don’t care who’s looking.” 

An hour later, after Mr. Klink and 
his slipshod companion had left the 
hotel, to be followed by a young lady 
whose mask of indifference seemed to 
have slipped, the word flew across that 
Ulp the exotic, the mysterious, at last 
had bent a well turned knee to Cupid. 


So SED by the imaginative 
Mr. Wimple, the process of acquir- 
ing the frosted Moscow sunshine be- 
came as delightfully uncertain as the 
area of next season’s bathing suits. 
With the flick of a pencil the publicity 
man multiplied their value, and an in- 
terested public awoke one morning to 
read “KLINK’S PALATIAL GES- 
TURE TO COST ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND,” followed by a not too 
veracious account of the principals in- 
volved. The contemplated gift was, it 
seemed, only another example of Pris- 
matic’s beneficence, and the Fifth Av- 
enue custodian called nightly upon the 
indispensable Yvonne that she might 
gloat over the bauble that had once 
chafed the neck of an empress. 

The jubilant Chester Dorset sent en- 
thusiastic telegrams to his firm and suc- 
ceeded in selling numerous rings and 
brooches to other females whose envy 
had been aroused. Most of his spare 
time was spent with Lorna, and that 
unfortunate twin began to realize that 
the happiness denied her by Hollywood 
might well be found in a Long Island 
bungalow if one could overlook the 
weird names of some of the villages. 

The week drifted by, and as “ROYAL 
JEWELS SURPASSED ONLY BY 
YVONNE ULP’S BEAUTY” gave way 
to “ALL HOLLYWOOD AWAITS 
CEREMONY,” the covetous Yvonne 
condescended to treat Chester as almost 

(Continued on page 112) 


Oh! my vacation’s 
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ruined! 


Plans all made...and what plans! Ticket. 
Reservations. Everything ready. Even her 
suitcase packed with all her new clothes... 
lying open, ready to be shut and locked. 
How could such an awkward, stupid acci- 
dent occur? A bottle of ink pushed off the 
desk and everything in the suitcase abso- 
lutely ruined! Spotted and spoiled... her 
complete vacation wardrobe. Oh dear... 
oh darn ... oh what to do!! 


And Then,RIT to the Rescue! 


White Rit and boiling water...and in a 
flash the ink spots were gone... gone, the 
spots and streaks and ruined colors, too. 
Everything made fresh and white ready to 
be tinted to its original smart shade. The 
situation saved, with White Rit and New 
Instant Rit Tints. From de- 
spair to delight...with Rit! 


Always Keep 
White RIT Handy 


Accidents will happen... 
when you least expect them. 
That is why thousands of 
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On the Beach Front at 
cool Cape May, N. J. 


eA beautiful modern fireproof 

hotel offering accommodations of 

the highest type—350 rooms with 
sea water baths. 


— 


American and European Plans 
Rates exceedingly moderate 
Golfing-Tennis-Boating. 

Surf Bathing directly from Hotel. 

Outdoor seawater swimming pool. 
Symphony Orchestra. 

SEASON - June 15th to Sept. 15th 


—li— 


Charles B. Boughton, President 
George H. Boughton, Managing Director 
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smatt women wouldn’t be without White 
Rit, the perfect color remover... and a suf- 
ficient supply of New Instant Rit Tints on 
hand always! When minutes count and you 
can’t fail... Rit comes rallying to the rescue! 


NEW RIT is NOT a soap 


You may have used Rit for years... but not 
this New Instant Rit. This is entirely new. 
Rit requires no rubbing. Quick... the new 
Instant Rit dissolves completely in 40 sec- 
onds. No streaks. Nospots. And White Rit 
removes all colors... even stubborn spots 
and stains. Harmless as boiling water... be- 
ware of harmful imitations. Insist on White 
Rit. Ask your drug store or notion counter 

: forthe 33 new Rit colorsand 
White Rit. Only 15c a box. 


NEW Instant Rit Tints 
Orange Packet tints or dyes 
all fabrics perfectly. 


Green Packet tints silks but 
leaves lace white. 


eu | White RIT. ..Color Remover. 


ae 


a Spare hands 
¢ Save work 


There's a difference in: 
try the Dux Mop you will Agree it's better 
than any you haves bgen able to buy 
before. The handle flat in your hand, 
easy to grasp andt The mop is sturdy 
cord, fastened to the side of the 


handle. It wo: ose strands nor come 
off. Try the Mop and you'll want 
several... f6¢ Aishwashing, for the bath- 
room, f ifaning the automobile, in 
fact, for , eaning. Handles are green, 
blue, and natural finish. 


SEND 10¢ — 


to cover cost of mailing 


and TRY this Mop! 
1S¢ from Canada nd west of Denver 
- DUX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
55° North Second Ave., Mount Vernon, Ne¥o ] 


ib! 


DON’T YOU 


OFTEN WONDER 
WHAT TO SERVE 


y, 


Then you will be wonderfully 
helped by this clever new 
book—“44, Easy, Economical 
Dinners.” It does all the plan- 
ning for you—and every one 
of the 44 dinners you will be 
proud to serve. 


Sold in some Woolworth stores. 
If not in your Woolworth store, 
we shall be glad to mail it to 
you, on receipt of 10c, plus 
3c for postage. 


TOWER BOOKS 


Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue 
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an equal. All went smoothly until the 
dynamic Wimple, desiring to interpolate 
a little suspense, came to bat with 
“WILL CURSE OF CENTURIES 
OVERAWE PRISMATIC?” and went 
into artistically perjured details con- 
cerning the tears of Yvonne at the 
chance of losing the necklace because 
of its newly discovered historical bad 
luck. Then came “SALE HANGS BY 
A THREAD!” 

Mr. Klink chuckled approvingly at 
this master touch as in company with 
Mr. Dorset he watched his expatriate 
fondle the chain of mellow light at din- 
ner that evening. 

“Oh, Vandy, I kees you!” she de- 
clared. “Not only are you noble, but oo, 
so liberal just like Rockefeller.” 

“Lay off,” grinned the president, his 
economical scruples having vanished at 
the outspoken irritation of other 
studios. “You’ll own this ice by Tues- 
day night, and in return maybe you 
won’t blow up in the middle of any more 
pictures.” 

“Nevaire,’ promised the Baroness, 
and after returning the diamonds to 
their guardian she entertained her 
guests with wisps of an autobiography 
that needed fire bricks for bookends. 
Then: the gentlemen, hatless and pre- 
ferring to walk home like true Bohe- 
mians, stepped into the fragrant dark- 
ness of Canyon Drive, and shortly after 
Mr. Dorset separated from Prismatic’s 
president he became aware of a change 
in the weather. 


ape sudden surge and sway of a 
Japanese pine seemed to forecast a 
windstorm, then a vivid flash of lght- 


_ning seared his brain, and the pride of 


Bombardier and Company found him- 
self gulping on the concrete, held there, 
not by the vengeance of\the heavens, 
but by a large and sinewy hand, while 
another pawed through his Tuxedo. 
There was a blood-curdling laugh, and 
Mr. Dorset squirmed in frenzy as he 
felt the leather case depart, then all 
went blank until he sifted back to con- 
sciousness in his room at the hotel. 

The gaping visage of Vandeveer 
Klink made him realize the worst. 

“Ts it, 2?” he faltered. 

“Tt is!” yelled Mr. Klink. “But I’m 
not wasting any sympathy on you be- 
cause I’m the guy who needs it. A lit- 
tle throttling is good for you, at that. 
Say, I left Yvonne chewing the furni- 
ture and raving about it being a fake. 
She thinks I never meant to buy your 
beads at all, and now she says she’ll 
walk out on me next month. She’s 
coming in to see you, though, and may- 
be those bruises will convince her.” 

Mr. Dorset forgot his Fifth Avenue 
aplomb. “You’re responsible,” he 
rasped. “Why didn’t you buy it at once 
instead of steaming up the publicity? 
And I’m not Exhibit A, so keep that 
gargler out of here. I want to see 
Lorna Wedgewood, so ring her up.” 

“He could have his pick of Holly- 
wood, and he chums with stand-ins,” 
said Mr. Klink wonderingly, as he made 
the call, and later, when he witnessed 
the meeting, he made a mental note to 
describe it to his favorite romantic di- 
rector. Then annoyance replaced polite- 
ness. 

“Never mind the mush,” he grumbled. 
“Listen, can’t you remember how this 


hold-up bird looked? Was he tall with 
red hair or short with a blue sedan? 
For the love of Yvonne’s contract, be 
helpful.” : 


‘T NEVER even got a peek at him,” 
snapped Chester. ‘He must have 
come from behind, for all I remember is 
a whiff of garlic—why, what’s the mat- 
ter, honey?” 

“Nothing, dear,” said Miss Wedge- 
wood breathlessly, but her brown eyes 
were kindling as she turned to the woe- 
begone Vandy. “Do the papers know 
about this?” she asked. 

“A fat chance. D’you think I’m crazy 
to kill all that ballyhoo without a lit- 
tle private detective work? Say, I’d 
slip Yvonne a string of rhinestones be- 
fore I’d let the other studios give me 
the laugh.” 

“You'd have a wonderful chance of 
getting her to go through with it. She 
thinks repression is something you do 
to a suit of clothes, so you’d better 
listen to me.” 

“TI should take orders from a stand- 


-in, hey? Well, I’m not that far gone 


and ? 


“And I’m not,a stand-in any longer,’ 
flashed the girl. ‘“You’re listening to 
the future Mrs. Dorset, who has the 
fullest intentions of saving her fiancé’s 
job, and incidentally, your face. You 
get Yvonne down here, give her a suite 
and-lots of blarney, but don’t let her go 
out! Lock her in, if necessary, until 
you hear from me. And please call 
Wimple at once and tell him what I say 
goes. Hurry, if you still want your dig- 
nity to pay dividends.” 

“Well, why not?” said Mr. Klink, 
lurching hopelessly to the phone and 
bumping his nose against the French 
receiver. “The whole colony is nuts, 
anyhow, except me. But what—oh, 
these women!” 

The door had closed on a scampering: 
Lorna, and long before the two mysti- 
fied males had finished asking each 
other questions she was chattering into 
the large and flapping ear of the appre- 
ciative Mr. Wimple. 


AGUNA BEACH, that remote and 
quiet hideaway, had surrendered to 
the night. For one last triumphant 


moment the Pacific had sparkled like a — 


burnished shield, dazzling the amber 
eyes of Miss Wedgewood as she strolled 
along the cliffs, then darkness blotted 
out everything save the luminous fringe 
of surf. She walked slowly, carrying 
an evening paper that announced “BA R-= 
ONESS DEFIES EVIL AS PRIS- 
MATIC WAVERS,” and smiling a 
queer little smile of hopefulness. In 
her imagination the gloom was peopled 
with phantoms, and then, as she neared 
the deserted bulk of Dana Point, there 
came a sudden rush out of the stillness, 
and two muscular arms imprisoned her. 

“How dare you!” she tinkled, some- 
how failing to struggle. 

The arms relaxed, and a shadowy 
form knelt at her feet. “Ah, my god- 
dess,” it said huskily. “Those scoun- 
drels shall not trick you, nor make you 
weep. I am poor, but I can serve you 
—look!” Something swung in a shim- 
mering arc as the stranger sprang up- 
right, surrounded by an aroma of gar- 


ic. 
“My diamonds!” cried Miss Wedge- 


wood. “How wonderful you are!” 

“No one need ever, know,” throbbed 
the worshiper. “They are yours to 
treasure after your httle hour in Hol- 
lywood is over, and whenever you wear 
them I beg you to think of me, your in- 
visible lover, who has spoken to you 
only over the telephone. And now I 
must go, because it is dangerous to 
stay. Adios, my goddess!” 

“Take this with you,” said Lorna im- 
pulsively, and raising her face coura- 
geously to his, she kissed him with a 
fervor that would have done credit to 
Yvonne. Then, watching him disappear 
among the crags, she felt the old studio 
weariness creeping over her, but the 
despair of being just a double was gone 
forever. 


ER borrowed Prismatic limousine 

arrowed through the intervening 
forty-five miles, and on the way she re- 
moved as much as possible of the Ulp 
likeness. Eyebrows lost part of their 
eurve, her grackle’s-wing hair was 
parted smoothly in the center, accentu- 
ating the oval of her face, and the 
ghastly Continental pallor gave way to 
a normal, healthy tan. In the very act 
of lessening the resemblance she took 
on a new quality of self-reliance, and 
a little before midnight she found the 
three arguing heatedly in the Ulp 
suite. 

“You look so extra beautiful,” said 
Chester, after one exultant gaze. 

“Cat! Huzzy! Por-r-reupine! !” 
shrieked Yvonne. 

“Hey,” growled Mr. Klink, flourish- 
ing an afternoon extra, “‘what’s the idea 
of having Wimple end this story with 
the statement that Yvonne has run 
away to Laguna because she’s in hys- 
terics at my cruelty? And what’s hap- 
pened to your looks?” 

“T’m just being myself for a change 
and I kind of like me,” said Lorna gaily. 
“The story? Well, it’s all linked up 
with a garlicky gentleman who kow- 
towed to me in front of the Beverly- 
Wilshire the other night, but anyway, 
here are your diamonds, Mr. Klink. 
Pretty, aren’t they? No, don’t grab! 
Pay my Chester, and then they’re 
yours.” 

“T don’t get this,” mumbled Vandy, 
fishing out his cheque book, “but any- 
thing to keep this walking wasp from 
calling me more names. There you are, 
Mr. Dorset. And there you are, my 
flaming torch, only you’ll have to give 
it back so I can make another delivery 
with a little assistance from the news 
reel boys. Come on, Baroness, shake a 
leg; haven’t you dived into enough love 
scenes to recognize the symptoms?” 

“That’s your farewell to the indus- 
try of illusion,” said Chester, when the 
door had closed. “You’re not sorry, 
honey?” 

“We-e-el, there’s one more perform- 
ance I’d like to see. There’s a magician 
working about two blocks from here 
who 2 

“But it’s after midnight!” 

“Tt’s never too late for his act, dar- 
ling,” said Lorna happily, “and he’ll 
do it for us, ’m sure. Besides, we’re 
all alone in Yvonne’s suite! Hadn’t you 
better come along and watch him turn 
Miss into Mrs?” 
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Here’s the All-Day Make-Up 
to Keep You Beautiful 


For 12 Hours Lips and Cheeks 
Stay Lovely Without a Touch 
of Rouge 


f Nee of having to rouge lips and 
cheeks every hour or so, try this new 
make-up ensemble that lasts right around 
the clock. Its charm and fresh beauty re- 
main for hours after you put it on... 
What’s more, it costs but a mere fraction 
of what you are usedto paying for cosmetics. 


You'll find this smart, all-day make-up 
right there on the 10-cent counter .. . 
Heather Rouge and Heather Lipstick in a 
wide variety of shades—both as pure and 
fine as you could possibly want—both 
having rare permanency not found in ordi- 
nary cosmetics, a permanency that weathers 
even kisses and caresses. Then for those 
who make up their eyes, Heather Cosmet- 
iko, Eye-Shadow and Eyebrow Pencil. Now 
keep your lips and cheeks perfectly made-up 
without forever daubing them with rouge... 
Use this new Heather All-Day Make-Up. 


Sold in all 5-and-10-cent stores. Guaranteed Absolutely Pure 


HEATHER COSMETICS 


1O:centsin U.S: A. 2. ee was 


TINT GRAY HAIR! 


Tint unsightly, gray, faded or bleached hair 
to its original color and beauty easily and in- 
stantly. From lightest blond to deepest black. 
Comb through harmless, odorless Brownatone. 
Used by millions. Guaranteed results. At all 
dealers, 50c. Or send 10c for trial bottle. 


Kenton Pharmacal Co., Dept. FF-3 
Brownatone Bldg., Covington, Ky. 


Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


BROWNATONE 


TINTS GRAV HAIR ANY SHADE 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 

BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, 
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Before me, a Notary in and for the 
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...... 15 cents in Canada 
and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 


soothing, healing pads. Safel 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


Dt Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on— 
the pain is gonef 


VANISH LIKE MAGIC 


REMOVE those embarrassing freckles. 

Surprise your friends with a new 
velvety soft, crystal clear complexion. 
You can — with Stillman’s Freckle 
Cream. It bleaches them out while 
you sleep. Done so quickly and easily 
—secretly too. The first jar proves its 

Magic worth. At all drug stores. 


Stillman's F/} 


Freckle Cream 


Removes Freckles—Whitens Skin 
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The Stillman Company, 
Aurora, Ill., U. S. A. 
100 Beauty Dept., send free 
booklet. Tells why you have 
freckles—how to remove them. 
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Small sizes at 
alls and 10 cent 
stores, Large 
sizes at your 
beauty parlor. 


Neatle SUPERSET 


more wonderful 


HERE is a subtle, glamorous charm 

in the finger wave or water wave 
that is set with Nestle SuperSet. It makes 
it easy to set the wave, even when 
you do it yourself. And it also makes 
a much longer lasting wave, leaving 
the hair soft, fluffy, and lustrous. 


Made by the originators of the per- 
manent wave, Nestle SuperSet is the 
preferred waving lotion in thousands of 
beauty shops all over the country. It is 
greaseless, fast drying and it does not 
leave any deposit or sediment. Just try 
SuperSet and you will use it—always! 


THE NESTLE-LEMUR CO.— NewYork 
a rg Ty 
a 


Sore burning feet 


eased in 3 seconds 


For easy, 3-second relief f 
from tired, aching, burning 

feet — gently rub in a little 
Coolene, the new ivory-white, 
vanishing foot cream. Its heal- 
ing, penetrating oils and un- 
guents quickly get right down 
to the inflamed nerves and tis- 
sues—draw out the torturous 
soreness and burning — and 
bring new, cool, all-day foot 
comfort. Cannot stain stock- 
ings or bed clothing. Get Cool- 
ene today at your druggist, 
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The Hollywood Boulevardier 


(Continued from page 41) 


sirens lured men to destruction by their 
voices. Remembering this, the good 
god Cinema struck them dumb when 
first they came upon the screen. (That’s 
the reason, my leetle shildren, the 
screen was silent so long.) But they 
soon got around him by working their 
havoc optically, and so he yielded to 
old debil Talkie and we now have 
double-barreled sirens. As a warning 
angel, I issue this list of the most fatal 
ones: 

Ann Harding has soul in the face 
and It in the voice—what a bedebiling 
combination! 

Jeanette MacDonald, vice versa, 
evangelizes you with the voice and de- 
devils you with the eyes. (She has me 
on a rocks, good yachtsman though 

e! 

Greta Garbo, the smoldering mystery, 
has a tragic timbre as deep as her feel- 
ing, she smolders. (And where there’s 
smoke you know there is fire.) 

Marlene Dietrich decoys you with 
her beauty and while you are gazing 
unaware stealthily entrances you with 
a mesmeric voice... . 

“Ah, there’s danger in your eyes, 
chérie—and in your voice aussi.” 


The Svengalis: The strong silent 
man of the old days may be a falsetto 
failure today. Old debil Talkie has 
played debilish tricks. Voice is an elo- 
quent revelation of man. Here are the 
rating Svengalis: 

Richard Dix was vanishing in mem- 
ory as “The Vanishing American,” but 
in “Cimarron” he returns with deep- 
chested resonance and  wmellifluent 
strength. 

Wally Beery of the agile mug was 
always a feature but he now booms on 
the shores of stardom. 

Chevalier is the skylark of screen 
drama, and I doubt if any actor can 
surpass him in skylarkiness, but muted 
he would be just another bird in a 
gilded cage, despite his optical dexter- 
ousness. 


Vampire Wives: I should sell that 
title to some movie producer—Siren 
Wives. Hot, huh? My theme would be 
that vampires make the best wives and 
I'd try to lure Theda Bara and Louise 
Glaum out of domesticity. They were 
the fiercest vampires that ever spider- 
webbed mankind. Theda has been mar- 
ried to Director Charles Brabin unin- 
terruptedly for many years and is seen 
occasionally at Beverly Hills parties. 
Miss Glaum is the wife of a theater 
owner and lives near her old wolf wom- 
an haunts, though few in the colony 
know it. On the other hand, some of 


their angelic contemporaries have mar- 
ried and gone to vamping with such 
ferocity that their homes have gone the 


way of the Hesperis. Villains on the 
screens, heroes at home; most movie 
players are Jekyll-Hydes. 


The Unconventional Nagels: I was 
quietly lassooing myself with spaghetti 
in the Paris-Rome the other night when 
Conrad Nagel and Ruth came in. There 
has been long a fraternal bond between 
Conrad and me. We grip hands silent- 
ly on meeting and recall with sup- 
pressed emotion how we dropped our 
first millions together in a Hula-Hula 
movie production. 

I knew Conrad and Ruth when they 
first came to Hollywood some twelve 
years ago. They were married then, 
and though most of their friends have 
been divorced several times they go on 
boldly ignoring the Hollywood conven- 
tions. It takes fortitude to go on ra- 
diating marital bliss while being held 
up to the world as a happy home ex- 
hibit. 

“You’d think they’d feel ashamed be- 
ing so conspicuous,’ murmured my 
friend whose husbands change almost 
as rapidly as the hue of her hair. “Do 
you suppose it is just a pose?” 

Well, if it is, it’s original. 


Is Hollywood Heaven? All the world 
is suffering depression save Hollywood. 
Maybe this is heaven, and the gods and 
goddesses real. Anyhow they are im- 
mune from worldly woes. 

Constance Bennett is receiving three 
hundred thousand dollars from Warner 
Bros. for two pictures. This gives her 
a weekly wage of thirty thousand. 

Ruth Chatterton gets a million dollar 
contract giving her seventy-five dollars 
a week for household expenses. 

Ann Harding was able to banish the 
wolf when Pathe hiked her wage from 
fifteen hundred to six thousand a week 
with a promise of eight thousand soon. 

Star values shift as erratically as 
other stocks. You never know what 
you are worth when you sign the con- 
tract. Producers gamble as well as 
stars. Sometimes they buy up the con- 
tracts they gave rather than produce 
pictures with a star who has slumped. 
And then the same star may turn round 
and make a hit. Corinne Griffith was 
not considered a great talkie star. 
Warners offered her two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars rather than go 
through with a contract that would 
have given her six hundred thousand. 
Being a shrewd orchid she grabbed it, 
as shrewd orchids always do. She re- 
tired, studied voice and recently was 
offered a fat contract by another com- 
pany to return. But Corinne is rich 
and prefers to sun herself on the Mal- 
ibu beach. 

John Gilbert made a great contract 
at a lucky moment and will receive a 


Are you reading Herb Howe's crisp and brilliant comments upon 
Hollywood and the motion picture folk in 


The HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARDIER z 
each month in NEW MOVIE? Mr. Howe writes only for NEW MOVIE 


and he is movieland's foremost commentator. 


million dollars for four more pictures, 
despite the animosity of the micro- 
phone. 

Greta Garbo, on the other hand, 
signed before her value was known 
and so pinches along at four thousand 
a week. Her contract is up in a year 
and then she probably can claim a 
wage that would make Andy Mellon 
shriek. Providing she doesn’t decide 
to go back and buy Sweden with her 
present savings. 

Will Rogers was getting five hun- 
dred thousand a year and recently 
signed for a slight increase—probably 
a million. 


Novarro’s Bad Business: When No- 
varro signed his first contract with 
M.-G.-M. he startled the officials by 
offering to work for less than they of- 
fered the first two years in order to 
make more the last two. The officials 
smilingly agreed to that. Novarro’s 
friends wept over his childish business 
judgment. Contracts are optional. If 
he didn’t make good in the first two 
years he would never be optioned for 
the last two. “Get the money while 
the getting is good,” is the Hollywood 
business policy. But Novarro made 
good and received five thousand a week 
for the last two years. He re-signed at 
a salary that commenced with seventy- 
five hundred per. 

The movie business is a gamble, but 
it beats poker: You can’t attack the 
cards: 


Young Doulevardier: I beached my- 
self for a night with Adela Rogers St. 
Johns and husband Dick Hyland at their 
new Malibu place. They have a star 
in their home who is officially known 
as Dick Hyland, Jv., but generally called 
Boom Boom by his large following of 
fans. Boom Boom admits to the age 
of two. An athlete and modernist, 
Boom has embraced the nudist cult. 
We saw him romping the beach with a 
little neighboring siren his own age. 
Both were clad only in their coats of 
tan. Summoned inside, Boom was 
asked what he wore on the beach. 

“My bathing suit,” said Boom stout- 
ly, thereby proving he has inherited 
his parents’ gift for fiction. 

“What did the little girl wear?” 
asked his mother. 

Boom cogitated a moment and then 
replied: “Her stomach.” 

The next time I go abroad Boom 
Boom will act as the Boulevardier. 


Big-Hearted Hollywood: The charity 
of Hollywood is well known. A new ex- 
ample in generosity was set by a bride 
who on learning that the honeymoon 
was to be spent in Cuba recollected 
that she had been to Cuba and so de- 
cided to send her girl friend in her 
place, because her pal had never seen 

uba. 


Hollywood Goes Mexican: California 
originally belonged to the Mexicans 
and it looks as though it would be re- 
elaimed. The senoritas from below the 
line are doing much to re-establish the 
old charming customs in Hollywood. 
Gary Cooper, Mexicanized by Lupe, ‘es- 
chews the Hollywood drinks. He says 
the Mexican tequila leaves you without 
a head. 

“Also without a stomach,” says I, a 
Mexican convert if there ever was one. 


Foreign Menace: Mme. Chanel has 
arrived from Paris and the headline 
read: FAMOUS COUTURIER COMES 
TO L. A. TO DRESS THE STARS. 

You leave Marlene alone, madam! 
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STERILIZED For A HEALTHY SKIN 
as fine a puff as you can buy 10: 


e 


Sold Exclusively at 


.. Fhe MOST 
FASCINATING 
WAY to spend 


an 


EVENING 


UMEROLOGISTS 
say that certain 
numbers, hidden in your 
name or birthday, may 
hold the secret of your 
success and happiness. 
Here’s a new little book 
that tells you about the 
fascinating science of 
numbers. It will help 
you enjoy many inter- 
esting moments by your- 
self or with friends. 
“Numerology” is sold in 
many Woolworth stores. 
If you do not find 
“Numerology” at your 
Woolworth store, we 
will send it to you on re- 


ceipt of 10c, plus 2c for. 


postage. 


10e 


Plus 2c Postage 


TOWER 
BOOKS 


Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
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wanted him .. BUT 
OX was a dull, dingy blonde. The other had 
golden hair that sparkled—thanks to Blonde. 

Of course she was the one who got him! Blondex 
is a special blonde hair shampoo that not only 
prevents darkening — but safely restoresnatural 
golden gleam to faded light hair. Notadye No 


harmful chemicals. Fine forthescalp. Try it to- 
day! Atallleading drug and department stores. 


Be Your Own 


LEARN AT HOME 
to play by note, Piano, Or- 
gan, Violin, Cornet, Harp, 
’Cello, Saxophone, Clari- 
net, Trombone, Flute, 
and all other instruments 
—or to sing. Wonderful 
new method teaches in 
half the time. Simple as 
A.B. C. No ‘‘numbers”’ or trick music. Cost averages only 
few cents a day. Over 600,000 students. 
FREE BOOK Write today for Free Booklet and Free Dem- 
onstration Lesson explaining this method in 
detail. Tell what vour favorite instrument is and write name and address 
plainly. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U.S. School of Music, 1866 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 


No JOKE To BE DEAF 


Myself Hear’’. fs i 
3, on Deafness. Address Artificial Ear Drum 
> GEORGE P. WAY, INC. 
1 Detroit, Michiga® 


006 Hofmann Building 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Absorb all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
ure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
ine, almost invisible particles of aged skin fleck off, untilall 

defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 

pores have disappeared. Skinis beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly reduce wrink= 
les and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce Pow- 
dered Saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel, At drug stores. 
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ANCEL FITZ 


LASHES 
STAY 


SOFT 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? The new Liquid 
Winx—so different from any cosmet- 
ique you may have used before. Differ- 
ent— because it gives lashes a Doubie 
Treatment. First it darkens—then it 
softens. Lashes are accentuated—always 
with a smart, natural good taste effect. 
Eyes take on new sparkle. And—no 
matter how often you use Winx, lashes 
stay soft and silky. You don’t ever have 
to be afraid of “brittle” lashes. Would 
you like to try this new Liquid Winx? 
Just send 10c for the new Vanity Size. 


For Lovely Lashes WW | n ¢ 
Ene ee 


Ross Company, Dept. B-5 
243 West 17th Street, New York 


I enclose 10¢ for the new Vanity Size Liquid 
Inx. ......Black rown. 


Name 
Address 


A stounding Free Offers Assurt Your $uccess 


One garment free with three. New mer- 
chandise plan sweeping the country. Big 
Cash Pay starts at once. Complete sam- 
ple line given free. Write today. The 
plan's a proven money maker. 


CARLTON MILLS, Dept. 
i] 79 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 610L 


New Perfume 


The most exquisite perfume in the world! 
Sells at $12 an ounce — $2.50 for bottle 
containing 30 drops. 


Rieger’s Flower Drops are the most refined 
of all perfumes. Made from the essence of 
flowers, without alcohol. 


ROMANZA 


(The aristocrat of perfumes) 


7} A single drop lasts a week. Hence very eco- 
Vile nomical. Never anything like this before! 
Send 


for TRIAL BOTTLE 


Send only 20c (silver or stamps) for a trial bottle, 
Paul Rieger & Co., 173 First St., San Francisco 
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Hollywood’s Hall of Fame 


(Continued from page 67) 


wealthy man, and knows enough politics 
not to think he can put in a lot of re- 
form measures.” The same might be 
said of the sage columnist, Will. He 
doesn’t broadcast all his beliefs. Ata 
dinner recently he suggested a surtax 
on big incomes to relieve the poor. If 
he had said the same in his column he 
might have been suspected of a grand- 
stand play. But the people who attended 
the dinner were pretty well-to-do, and 
yet none of them would have suffered 
more by a surtax than Will himself. 
“Suffered,” of course, is not the right 
word. Will doesn’t suffer that way. 
What touches him is the distress of the 
other fellow. You get the feeling about 
Will Rogers that he doesn’t love his 
neighbor as himself; he loves him more. 

Over the radio Mr. Rogers said the 
government had done nothing to relieve 
drought sufferers. The twenty million 
dollar loan that was passed by Congress 
is mockery to a man who has no se- 
curity to offer except his hungry chil- 
dren. Some of our senators and repre- 
sentatives said as much. Will’s utter- 
ance was not a criticism of the govern- 
ment; it was a criticism of those of us 
who criticize and do nothing. If you 
listened to him you would feel more 
like digging into the sock, providing you 
had one unmortgaged. 


N Europe they have long thought of 
Uncle Sam as Uncle Shylock, the 
money lender. We were intolerant of 
their viewpoint, but now that our goy- 
ernment is loaning the war vets their 
own bonus money we comprehend bet- 
ter. The pinched man is the one who 
squeals. 

The mistake the Europeans make is 
in failing to distinguish between the 
people and the government. The 
American people are the.most gen- 
erous on earth—possibly because we 
are better fixed—but we are not as 
well represented by our government as 
by our individuals—for instance, Mr. 
Rogers. He made this clear in a good- 
humored comment at the time Mr. 
Hearst left France at the request of 
the French Government. Will said, in 
effect, that the French individually 
have a fine sense of humor, as a whole 
are a great people; that ill feeling was 
created between peoples not by the peo- 
ple themselves but by their petty gov- 
ernments. His comment was printed in 
a Paris paper. 

Will Rogers is our best representa- 
tive abroad. The tolerance of his un- 
derstanding has broken through bitter 
barriers. All great men respect him 
and receive him. In a few bright lines 
he wrote the best interpretation of 
Mussolini I have read. It echoed the 
cry of Mussolini himself which I heard 
in Florence. The people were cheer- 
ing “Viva Mussolini!” Mussolini raised 


his hand in the Fascisti salute and 
eried, “Not Viva Mussolini . . . Viva 
Italia!” 

Will Rogers says he has never met a 
man he has not liked. That is hard for 
most of us to believe. It is easier to 
believe that never a man met Will with- 
out liking him. 

Yet in his assertion lies the secret of 
compelling personality. No man is so 
persuasive as he who likes you. The 
gods are all-ioving. 


INTENDED to write about several 

potentates this month, but when I 
start thinking of Will I can’t seem to 
remember the others. Anyhow it would 
be unfair to drag out another male 
after Will Rogers. I don’t believe in 
closing a show with a dumb act. So I 
have looked over the ladies and decided 
that Marion Davies could stand up bet- 
ter with Will than any of the others. 

It’s Marion’s liking for people that 
turns the trick for her, too. I have 
never heard anyone express dislike for 


er. 

I have the unhappy distinction of not 
knowing her intimately. have at- 
tended only one of her parties. That’s 
almost a record. Most of Hollywood 
rooms and boards with her at one time 
or another. When she left for a vaca- 
tion, a Los Angeles newspaper carried 
a line: “Marion Davies Leaves For 
New York—Thousands Homeless in 
Hollywood.” 

She has an English brick residence in 
Beverly Hills and an enormous Geor- 
gian mansion on the Santa Monica beach. 
Both are usually filled to capacity. A 
flag floats from a pole in front of the 
beach palace. I am told she hauls it 
down when she doesn’t want to receive 
guests. It has been flying every time I 
have passed and looks pretty weather- 
beaten. é 

Charity seems the high-note of Miss 
Davies’ personality. You don’t have to 
know her to know about that. She ap- 
pears to be a magnanimous person. By 
example and prestige she compels the 
stars to think about others at Christ- 
mas time. This is quite a feat, and is 
as good for the stars as for the others. 
They are all required to do a turn in 
her benefits. 

Her name has been made a beacon of 
charity. Last Christmas she entertained 
fifteen hundred children at dinner on 
her studio stage, which was converted 
into a wonderland of toys. She bur- 
dened them with gifts and provided an 
entertainment beyond the dreams of the 
poor little children of the rich. 

She took over the entire Biltmore 
Hotel to entertain the world war vet- 
erans. During the evening she went 
around meeting them personally. 

Her public example is more valuable 

(Continued on page 118) 


The Grand Duke Alexander of Russia 
Tells you his impressions of Hollywood in Next Month's NEW MOVIE. 


What does a Grand Duke think of a make-believe motion-picture 
Grand Duke? The brother of the late Czarina and the first cousin of 
the King of England tells you all in NEW MOVIE next month. 


Turned Down 


by Griffith 
(Continued from page 57) 


hadn’t been released. Nobody in Holly- 
wood had ever heard of him. United 
Artists was busy with Pickford, Fair- 
banks, Colman, Swanson—and they 
overlooked young Mr. Morris just out 
from New York. 


HE contract expired. The option 
wasn’t renewed. Still “Alibi” 
hadn’t been released. 

Morris went to see Roland West. 
“What do I do now?” he demanded. 

“Sit tight,” said West. “I’ve got 
ideas, but it’s not time for them yet.” 

So he sat some more. In the mean- 
time, he was getting down to bed rock 
financially. One morning early he 
added up his bank balance—he’d been 
trying to ignore it—and discovered he 
had two hundred bucks. Just enough 
to take his wife and himself back to 
New York. 

At nine the phone rang. They were 
going to preview “Alibi” at ten. Ches- 
ter Morris went. 

Fade out. Fade in on Chester Mor- 
ris’s bedroom early that same after- 
noon. The afternoon of that “bad day” 
on which he almost left Hollywood for- 
ever. Action—young actor packing as 
fast as he can pack. 

A telephone rang. Young Mr. Mor- 
ris jammed another shirt into his suit- 
case. 


“Fy ISTEN, Kid,” said the voice, “this 

is your old friend, Roland West. 
You take the extra pair of socks out 
of your pocket and put your tooth brush 
back in the bathroom. Prepare your- 
self to have dinner with Mrs. West 
and me.” 

“No,”’ said Morris. 

“Why? What in heaven’s name is 
the matter with you?” 

“T saw that picture ‘Alibi’ this morn- 

ing.” 
“You did not. You only saw half 
of it. You walked out when it was 
half over. What kind of a way is that 
to act?” 

“T couldn’t stand any more. It was 
terrible.” 

“Maybe it was,” said West, “but a 
lot of folks don’t think so. You were 
all right. You gave a fine perform- 
ance.” 

“Then why didn’t they take up my 
option?” yelled Morris. 

“They never do,’ said West. “Not 
the first time. It’s a social error to 
take ue an option the very first time.” 

“cc ” 

“T must talk to you,” protested West. 

“When?” 

“Tonight.” 

“Tl be on my way to New York,” 
said Chester Morris. 

“T’ll be right over,” said West. 

He came, saw and finally conquered. 
He signed Chester Morris to a personal 
contract. Since then, this young stage 
actor has climbed by leaps and bounds 
into public favor. 

Now he’s glad he stayed. He likes 
Hollywood. He and the wife, a pretty, 
devoted non-professional, have a lovely 
home in the foothills, two children—a 
boy two-and-a-half and a tiny new 
baby girl—and they think Hollywood 
is a great place. 
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DRY SKINI... 


Helped overnight! 


Correct your dry skin with Nivea, the only creme con- 
taining Eucerite’—the onecremetomake 
face and hands soft and smooth as 
sheltered body skin—so good it is 
used for tender baby skin. It is 
the fastest growing creme for 
general skin care, for 
nightcreme,forcleans- 
ing and powder 
base. Send cou- 


pon for sam- oo 
pletube— e ie 
4 5@) RZ) Rw 
free 


Megs... 


Favorite 
Recipes 
of the 
Movie Stars 
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Hollywood's Hall of Fame 


(Continued from page 116) 


than the money she spends. But her 
charity is not all public by any means. 

A girl I know was suddenly taken 
ill. The doctor said she must 
go to the mountains for a long rest. 
The girl hadn’t a penny. In despera- 
tion one of her friends told Marion’s 
secretary. A few days later the girl 
was in the health resort the doctors ad- 
vised. 

A neighbor’s boy home from military 
academy was telling of one of his bud- 
dies: ‘“He’s a swell kid—and do you 
know, they say Marion Davies is put- 
ting him through.” 

Thus one aspect of Miss Davies is a 
sort of legendary Lady Bountiful. 


See has the Irish wit and sympathy 
that beguile you. Like Mabel Nor- 
mand in this, as well as in reputation 
for kindness, she insinuates herself into 
your confidence and affection. 

I lunched with her one day. Some 
one had persuaded me of the benefits of 
an orange juice diet. Anyhow, I was 
nobly abstaining from all other foods. 
Marion did not approve. She was al- 
most maternal in her clucking over the 
probable effect upon my health. When I 
left I contained soup, salad and innum- 
erable chops. She’s a gentle mesmerist. 

She ate rather well herself. Good 


Robert Mont- 
gomery returned 
to Broadway with 
his wife recently 
for a visit. When 
he left New York 
he was an un- 
known, trying to 
get areal chance 
on the stage or 
the screen. Inthe 
interim fame 
found him—and 
made him one of 
the most popular 
of present-day 
young motion- 
i| picture actors. 


food and laughter comprise her diet 
for a good disposition. She loves laugh- 
ter, has the native Celtic genius for in- 
voking it. 

“My stomach sticks out terribly after 
lunch,” she sighed, patting herself com- 
fortably. “The director complains. He 
can only take closeups of my face after 
lunch.” 

On our way to the stage Miss Davies 
was stopped by a feminine celebrity, 
who drew her aside. 

“That woman causes me more trou- 
ble,” said Marion on rejoining me. “She 
is always fighting the studio executives 
and getting fired, and I have to get her 
back again. This is the third time she 
has asked me to fix things up for her.” 

Marion herself thinks the executives 
are swell. Trust that colleen to get her 
own way without fighting. 


T is the fashion now to extol Miss 
Davies. She’s the queen of Holly- 
wood. A few years ago it was consid- 
ered smart to make cracks about her 
acting. True, she was far from being 
the comedienne she is today, but she 
didn’t merit all the criticism. Certain 
phases of her temperament were 
against her as an actress. For one 


thing, she suffered from a feeling of 
inferiority. 
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“T endured agonies of shyness,” she 
told me. “I guess you would call it 
the inferiority complex. Possibly that 
is why I forced myself to go on the 
stage. I was determined to overcome 
ites 

Marion used to stutter. It was rather 
charming with her piquant beauty. She 
still stammers when embarrassed but 
she is not as self-conscious as formerly. 

When Marion made her picture in 
New York she was almost a recluse. 

“¥ never went to parties,” she said. 
“T only felt comfortable with my sis- 
ters. When I came to Hollywood I 
made up my mind to get over my fool- 
ishness. I like people and I surrounded 
myself with them. Now I hate to be 


alone. I particularly like people who 
make me laugh.” She finds plenty in 
Hollywood. 


HEN we returned to the set, Miss 
Davies excused herself to go into 
a scene. 

“Now I have to stand up there and 
ery,’ she said. “I think there must be 
something the matter with a person 
who can weep fur no reason.” 

I expected to see an assistant rush 
up with the glycerine. But to my aston- 
ishment the tears welled into her blue 
eyes and flowed as from a breaking 
heart. 

“What’s the matter with you?” I de- 
manded when she came back. “What 
makes you cry so easily?” 

Her reply was _ characteristically. 
Irish. She said she was thinking of 
how much more money another star 
made than she did. 

“How much does she make?” I asked. 
_ “Eight thousand a week,” said Mar- 
ion. 

“How much do you make?” 

“Well, Vll tell you. I make fifty 
thousand a picture and fifty per cent. 
of the profits.” 

“What’s the matter 
said. 

“There aren’t any profits,” 
ion sadly. 

Her comedy is as straight-faced as 
Buster Keaton’s. There may not have 
been much profit on her pictures at that 
time. She was just past the turning 
point of “Little Old New York” on the 
way to her present popularity. Today 
the actress who she facetiously claimed 
was the cause for her weeping is out 
of the business, and Marion, I’m told, 
gets more per picture than any star on 
the lot. Well, she can’t make too much 
to please us kiddies who attend her 
Christmas parties. 


with that?” I 


said Mar- 


ER clowning conceals a sensitive 

nature. With her face still dewed 
with tears, allegedly induced by 
thoughts of money, she told me it was 
the desire of her life to help in ending 
capital punishment. I believe she called 
this her “hobby.” 

There is no posture of saintliness in 
Marion’s charity. She is not bribing 
heaven with her acts. These outward 
gestures are the reflex of an inner kind- 
ness. 

Her personality is a warm radiation. 
Call it “sympathy.” Tact and insight 
are its attributes. These combined with 
a sense of humor make her great com- 
pany. 

Marion is so generous with her abil- 
ity to do favors, so appreciative of any 
conferred on her, that in paying her 
tribute a man is liable to suspect his 
own motive. I frankly admit that the 
thing that finally won me to join her 
army is her hobby to end capital pun- 
ishment. One never knows! 
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(Continued from page 47) 


what life held for me, I wouldn’t have 
believed a word of it. I have had a 
great deal of luck.” 

“Tm sure it’s not fair to call it 
luck,” I said. “You’ve worked very 
hard. You’ve given the best of your- 
self to the things that came to you. 
You have exercised control and men- 
tality and not allowed yourself to be 
messed up by this peculiar place we live 
in, which is more than most people can 
say. Sincere effort deserves reward.” 

“Oh,” she said, “as to that, so many 
people make a great effort, and honest 
effort, and don’t get the reward. So 
much good work is done in the world 
and yet if luck is not present, it 
doesn’t get anywhere. I have been 
lucky.” 


ee is a very general opinion,” 
I said, “that none of it has been 
luck, or chance, with you. That you have 
ordered and directed your life and laid 
and carried out your plans with the 
greatest forethought and efficiency.” 

Norma Shearer flushed vividly. I 
liked that flush. It disturbed the al- 
most classic perfection of her features, 
but it was a real and honest thing. It 
somehow opened a channel of communi- 
cation between us. 

“T wonder why people think that 
about me?” she asked, rather wistfully. 

“Perhaps it’s the way you look,” I 
said. “You always look so poised and 
self-possessed. I’ve never seen you 
when you didn’t seem to be in charm- 
ing command of any situation.” 

“But it isn’t true,’ she said. “It 
isn’t true at all. Is it because I don’t 
go leaping about, because I don’t do 


Pallette 


ofhome. Whenhe 
goes on location 
trips or on vaca- 
tion, he takes along 
his traveling home. 
This is a specially 
designed trailer, 
with all conveni- 


its construction. 


funny things, or get into rough houses? 
I’m just not that kind of a person. 

“But as to this—ordering my life, cal- 
culating my moves.” ( 

She leaned forward. 

“Shall I tell you the real truth? 
I didn’t plan my film career. I[ 
wouldn’t have gone into pictures if I 
hadn’t been broke. I didn’t marry 
Irving Thalberg because he was the 
big executive of the company for which 
I worked and because together we might 
do bigger things than either of us could 
do alone. I wouldn’t have married if I 
hadn’t been madly, deeply in love. Lovy- 
ing him as I did, I would have married 
him if he’d been out of a job altogether. 
I didn’t plan to have a baby—between 
contracts. JI had a baby because—it 
happened and I wanted one. 

“That is the absolute truth. 

“T try to control my own character. 
That is important to me, as a person. 
With the world the way it is nowadays, 
I feel we need to know ourselves, to 
build our resistance to life’s essential 
madness. 

“But I haven’t all this poise people 
talk about. Naturally, I don’t go 
around and tell everybody how I feel 
about everything. I am not violently 
temperamental outside, because work- 
ing my way up I had to learn to control 
that emotional violence. Otherwise, I 


_would have been dispensed with im- 


mediately. 


“I SUFFER agonies of shyness. I 
face every new picture with fear 
and torment. When I go on the set with 
a new director, I am scared to death. 

“T don’t like emotional 


scenes 
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in public. I resent them. When they 
were kind enough to give me the Acad- 
emy award, maybe I didn’t look moved 
and excited. I tried to show my grati- 
tude, my appreciation. Should I have 
said aloud what I was thinking—that I 
myself felt that Gloria Swanson in ‘The 
Trespasser’ and Ruth Chatterton in 
‘Sarah and Son,’ both deserved it more 
than I did? Wouldn’t that have sounded 
silly and affected?” 

“You deserved that award,” I said. 
“We all thought so. Your part in ‘The 
Divorcee’ was a new and very subtle 
one. It required great finesse. It was 
such a leap ahead for you as an 
actress.” 

“T am torn between two alternatives 
in my work,” she said. “I want 
to be a fine actress. I want to do 
everything I do as well as I can. And 
I don’t know just which way to go. I 
suppose I could study more, work more, 
take lessons in enunciation and speak- 
ing lines. I am afraid to. Because I 
believe with all my soul that spon- 
taneity is the flame which makes any 
work come alive. I believe an audience 
can feel sincerity. I am afraid if I 
study. too much I will lose sincerity and 
spontaneity and they seem to me more 
important than any amount of polish 
and technique. Do you know what I 
mean?” 

I did. I told her about a long talk 
I once had with Charlie Chaplin about 
that. I had come to the point in my 
own fiction writing where I was con- 
scious of what I was doing and how 
to do it, and I felt that my work was 
stale and dead in consequence. I asked 
Chaplin, the great artist, how he faced 
the problem of wedding technique and 
spontaneousness. 

“T do it mentally,” Chaplin said. “I 
always try to put myself back in the 
frame of mind, the emotional state, that 
I had when I made my early pictures. 
Always I try to think and work spon- 
taneously, feel a little unsure, get a lit- 
tle upset, and let the technique take 
care of itself. When you drive an auto- 
mobile, you think of that particular 
road, those other cars, the scenery, the 
possible motor cop—and let the actual 
shifting of the gears, the steering, put- 
ting on the gas, be automatic.” 


TOLD Norma that. She nodded. It 

struck me that she looked little and 
girlish as she sat there in gay green 
and black pajamas. I had forgotten 
that she is a little thing. Her superb 
carriage gives an illusion of height. In 
reality she is only a little over five 
feet. 

“Yes, I see that,” she said. “But it’s 
difficult to do. I aim at it. But I want 
my work to be real, alive, sincere, even 
if there should be ragged edges.” 

She was thoughtful, her eyes nar- 
rowed. 

“Planned! Ordered!’’ she _ said. 
“Did anyone in the world ever live a 
more carefree life than Irving and I do? 
We don’t own a house. We don’t own 
anything. We don’t want to. In Sum- 
mer, we can take a house at the beach. 
In Winter, we move back when we feel 
like it and rent a place. When we go 
on a vacation, we don’t know until an 
hour before time to leave whether Ir- 
ving can actually get away or not. We 
pack and dash. 

“Our dinner hour is anywhere from 
six to ten. We may be alone or we may 
have two or four last minute guests. 
We both hate to set hours. We never 
make engagements ahead if we can 

(Continued on page 122) 
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When Doug Fairbanks, Js and his wife, Joan Crawford, were in New York recently, they posed for Erik Guide Haupt, 
the well-known artist. Reproduced above are the paintings, which are to be exhibited shortly. 


Luck and Motherhood 


help it, because sometimes when those 
engagements arrive they are just the 
very thing you don’t want to do on 
that particular night. 

“We try in every way we can to make 
our lives flexible and free. 

“T remember when I first came to 
M.-G.-M. to work—long before Irving 
and I were in love. I used to get home 
for dinner at eight or nine sometimes. 
My mother didn’t like it and she finally 
called the studio. She said, ‘Mr. Thal- 
berg, couldn’t you please arrange that 
Norma gets home on time for din- 
ner?’ Irving said, very politely, ‘Mrs. 
Shearer, won’t you please arrange that 
dinner time is when Norma gets home?’ 

“T understand Irving’s work and he 
understands mine. That is why we are 
happy. He can’t regulate his days. 
Neither can I. We don’t want to. It’s 
much more fun this way.” 


E had finished lunch. Norma 

curled up on a window seat. She 
looked more like a deb than a mother. 
Motherhood has_ softened her. It 
seems to me often that the young un- 
married girls look harder, older, than 
the young married women who have 
fulfilled their destiny. 

We talked babies for a 
while. I have always admired 
Norma, as a person, as a 
beauty, as an actress. I never 
felt her lovable until then. 

“Wasn’t I lucky to have a 
boy?” she said glowing. 

Later, we went back to her 
work. 

“You know how surprised 
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everyone was when I made ‘The Di- 
voreee’? It was so different from any- 
thing I had done. Everyone said I had 
deliberately planned to start a new line 
of pictures, to do a new type of role. 
“Do you know how I got that part?” 
I didn’t. I had wondered. I had 
given Norma a lot of credit for select- 
ing just that, and for the daring it took 
to make so "radical a change. I had 
wished that Mary Pickford and Clara 
Bow would have as much courage—or 
as much opportunity—to do new things. 
“This is what happened,” she said. 
“T made a sitting of pictures for a 
photographer named Hurrell. They 
were to illustrate a special magazine 
feature in which I was supposed to 
represent the different phases of 
woman—you know. The spiritual, the 
flesh, motherhood—all those things. 
“In those that were to represent the 
flesh, I wore a metal negligee and had 
my hair dressed differently. We had 
some wild music playing and I did my 
best to look wicked and abandoned. 


alee pictures came through and I 
was really startled. They looked 
so different. I took them to Irving. 
He studied them carefully. I said, 


a new fasue, at & 
13% of cach month 


‘That looks like the girl in “Hx-Wife” ’ 
—that was the book from which ‘The 
Divorcee’ was made. He said, ‘Maybe 
you could play that part.’ I was crazy 
to do it. It was something new dra- 
matically, for me. So—I did it. If I 
hadn’t had those pictures taken it 
would never have occurred to me that 
I could do it and I know Irving would 
never have seen me in it.” 

“Are you trying to prove to me that 
you aren’t smart?” I said. “You can’t 
do it.” 

“Tm not trying to prove that,” she 
said, and laughed. “Most women are 
intelligent enough nowadays. I’m try- 
ing to prove that I haven’t just played 
chess with my life, that I’m not calcu- 
lating and careful. I’m trying to show 
you that I know I’ve been lucky and 
that I’m grateful for the luck I’ve had. 
God has been very good to me. My 
work —my husband —my wonderful 
baby. I’ve been blessed and I—I hope I 
deserve it.” 

As I went out an enormous, cream- 
colored town car was standing in the 


_ drive. 


“My goodness,” said Norma Shearer 
Thalberg, with a funny little smile, 
“and I’ve got a Rolls-Royce, too. I 
forgot about that. Once, if 
you’d told me some day I 
would have a real Rolls- 
Royce I’d have been awfully 
thrilled and excited and in- 
credulous. Now—it’s nice. 
But it doesn’t seem very im- 
portant. Except that Irving 
gave it to me and it’s nice for 
the baby.” 


—— 
EDWARD LANGER PRINTING CO., ING., JAMAICA, N. Y. 


DEMANDS 


HAIR NETS / “ 


No 26 | 4 Dark Brown 
eo. Ue B NE PAT. of; TT, 
HAIR NET 


DOUBLE WEAR 
Made of 
REAL HUMAN HAIR 


DOUBLE MESH 
Guaranteed to be 


_ ABSOLUTELY SANITARY 
ey 


pot? 


Long Hair or Bobbed Hair 
~it doesn’t matter which— 
must be orderly to look 
Smart! 


The best value obtainable, made of real 
human hair. SINGLE or DOUBLE MESH. A net 
for every occasion. 


FULL SIZE and BOB SIZE. All colors including 
GREY and WHITE. Guaranteed perfect. 


JANNETTA HAIR NETS ARE Sy EACH 
AND ARE SOLD AT MANY 
F.W. WOOLWORTH CO 5 & 10 CENT STORES 


Popular for its smart, tailored finish. The 
accepted standard of Superfine Hair Nets 
everywhere. 50 different styles and shapes 
and any shade dyed to order at no extra 
charge. Its maintained excellence for 35 


years has made UNICUM famous. 


SOLD AT SPECIALTY SHOPS 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


Duro helle 


HAIR NETS 


The net with the DURO KNOTS, nation- 
ally advertised, and worn by the women 
of America for decades. Lustrous, invis- 
ible and satisfies the most critical. Confi- 
dently offered by all leading merchants 


for all wear. 


SOLD AT SPECIALTY SHOPS 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


LUCKIES 


are always 
kind to your 
throat 


The adviceof your phy- 
sician ts: Keep out of 
doors, in the open air, 
breathe deeply, take 
plenty of exercise in 
the mellow sunshine, 
and have a periodic 
check-up on the 
health of your body. 


Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows— that’s why the “TOASTING” process 
includes the use of the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY 
STRIKE — made of the finest tobaccos — the Cream 
of the Crop—THEN—“IT’S TOASTED” an extra, 
secret heating process. Harsh irritants present 
in all raw tobaccos are expelled by “TOASTING.” 
These irritants are sold to others. They are not 
present in your LUCKY STRIKE. No wonder 
LUCKIES are always kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation— 


against cough 


TUNE IN— 
The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orches 
tva, every Tues- 
.day, Thursday 
and Saturday 
evening over 
N.B.C, networks 
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